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BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





As sentient as a wedding-bell, 
The vibrant air throbs calling her 
Whose eager body, earwise curved, 
Leans listening in the heart of Hell. 


She is one nerve of hearing, strained 

To love and suffer, hope and fear. 

So, hearkening for her Love, she waits, 
Whom no man’s daring heart has gained. 


Oh! to be sound to such an ear! 

Song, carol, vesper, comfort dear, 
Sweet words at sweetest, whispered low, 
Or dearer silence, happiest so. 

By “little languages” of love, 

ler finer audience to prove! 

A tenderness untried, to fit 

To soul and sense so exquisite ! 

The blessed Orpheus to be 

At last, to such Eurydice! 





I listened in Hell! I listened in Hell! 
Down in the dark I heard your soul 
Singing mine out to the holy sun. 
Deep in the dark I heard your feet 

Ringing the way of Love in Hell. 

Into the flame you strode and stood ; 

Out of the flame you bore me well! 

As I listened in Hell. 


” * ial * a . 


I listen in Hell! I listen in Hell! 
Who trod the fire? Where was the scorch? 
Clutched, clasped and saved, what a tale was to 
tell— 
Heaven come down to Hell! 
Oh! like a spirit you strove for my sake! 
Oh! like a man you looked back for your own ! 
Back at my eyes forbidden to yours, 
Back, though you loved me heavenly well, 
Back, though you lost me. The gods did de- 
cree; ° 
And I listen in Hell. 
ANDOVER, Mass, 
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DEAD ARCTIC HEROES. 








BY AMELIA E, BARR. 





Rest well, dead heroes, from that spell-bound 


sea 
That tempests ripple not! Though cold and 
wan, 
Ye are a part of that great mystery 
Hidden by icy barriers from man. 


Ye did not fail! For, in the Silent Place, 


Your voices make brave echoes in the Hush ; 


Your footsteps other daring feet shall trace 
Under the red Aurora’s angry flush. 


Earth kept her secret from you; but Death 
gave 
Far more’ than Polar Vision could attain, 
Did ye not see, when one step past the grave, 
The secret of Eternity made plain? 
New Yor« Orry 
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YELLOW R OSES. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 
Tuxse yellow roses, children of the sun, 
Dropping in paths where only gold hours run, 
They seize the dawn’s pale fire, noon’s aureoled 
blaze, 
The trem bling topaz of the August haze. 





These yellow roses, knowing only joy, 

Drinking no drop of the ‘‘ black wine’s” alloy, 

They crown our feasts, and laughing bosoms 
wear 

Their amber garlands wreathed without a care 


But I, my love, fling breathlessly afar 

The yellow roses of Mirth’s flaming car. 

I know a path where tender shadows stray 
When twilight’s purple bars shut out the day— 


A path where sings the adoring nightingale ; 

No gilded roses list that blissful wail ; 

But thou, my crimson beauty, with bowed 
head 

Sharest the atrain thine own rich soul has fed. 


Ab, my imperial rose! my eager heart 

Springs down the darkening path where burns 
apart 

Thy damask splendor, 
waits, 

And the charmed sea knocks at the dreamlit 
gates. 

New Yorx Orry. 


There my true love 
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BAPTISM IN THE EAST. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, 

Wirntn a few years the question has 
often come to me from America: ‘‘Is any 
other Baptism than immersion practiced 
anywhere in the East?” The recent publi- 
cation of the ‘‘Teaching of the Apostles” 
has caused this question to be renewed. It 
seems to be a very simple question and one 
easily answered; but, in fact, I have found 
it very difficult to answer it satisfactorily. 

I propose now, as this is a question of 
general interest, to answer my correspond- 
ents through Tue InpEprNpEnt. It may be 
said at once that Trine Immersion is gen- 
erally held to be the only orthodox form 
of baptism, and tbat all Christians in the 
East are baptized in infancy. 

But there are exceptions to this rule 
which I have found it very difficult to de. 
fine and substantiate on good ecclesiastical 
authority. I give the result of my investi- 
gations. 

Not long agoI had an interview with a 
high ecclesiastic of the Greek Church on 
this subject. He said: ‘‘The Orthodox 
Church recognizes but one form of baptism 
under all circumstances, that is Trine Im- 
mersion”; and he referred me to the 50th 
Apostolical Canon, which says: ‘* Three 
things are necessary in every baptism—first, 
water; second, the going into and coming 
out of the water three times; third, the 
pronouncing of the names of the Trinity.” 

Iasked if there were no exceptions to 
this. Hesaid: ‘‘ None.” I asked if it applied 
to adults, and how they were baptized. He 
said it did, and that they were baptized in 
a hogshead.* I asked if it applied to new- 
born children baptized by midwives, and to 
dying adults. He said: ‘There is no ex- 
ception.” 

But when hard pressed, he suid: ‘‘ Only 
one exception is allowed. When there is a 
scarcity of water itis poured three times 
on the head, and this is recognized as ortho- 
dox baptism.” 

This is the official answer, so far’as the 


* Itshould be said that the baptism of an adhit is 
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Greek Church i is conemialle ‘but while it 
may be correct in theory, it is not strictly 
true in practice, New born children about 
to die, and dying adults are not always im- 
mersed, and many priests baptize by put- 
ting the child in a sitting posture in the 
font and pouring water three times over 
the head. Others immerse the child once, 
and then pour water twice on the head. 

The answers given by the authorities of 
the Armenian Church as to their regular 
form of administering the rite are essential- 
ly the same, except in regard to clinical 
baptism. In this case baptism is performed 
by trine affusion upon the head, If the per- 
son after this recovers, he is not rebaptized, 
but chrism is added, this anointing being 
supposed to complete the baptism already 
administered. There is also this important 
difference. The Armenian Church recog- 
nizes the full validity of baptism performed 
by affusion or sprinkling, although it does 
not use these forms itself. 

The Armeno-Catholic Church baptizes in 
the same way as the Armenian, following 
in this respect, as in many others, the cus- 
toms of the East rather than those of Rome. 

The authorities of the Syrian or Jacobite 
Church state that generally in the rite of 
baptism the person is placed upright with 
his feet in water, and then water is poured 
thrice over his head, the name of the Trinity 
being pronounced as follows: ‘‘In the 
name of the Father” is said at the first 
affusion, ‘‘of the Son” at the second, ‘of 
the Holy Ghost” at the third. Then a 
fourth movement of the hand, without 
water, to complete the form of the cross, 
and to signify the Unity after the signifying 
of the Trinity. 

In case of clinical baptism the priest hav- 
ing put the thumb of his right hand into 
water, with the end of it makes the sign of 
the cross on the forehead, repeating on the 
three movements of the thumb successively 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, drawing his thumb first down, 
then from left to right. In the absence of 
a priest the midwife baptizes. If the sick 
person, whether infant or adult, recovers, he 
must be re-baptized in the church in the 
ordinary way. 

I think that the above statements may be 
relied upon as correct. It will be seen that 
while trine immersion is the general rule, 
none of the churches in the East insist upon 
this as in all cases essential. All admit 
that in exceptional cases other forms are 
valid. The Jacobites do not practice im- 
mersion at all,and the Armenians recog- 
nize the full validity of affusion or sprink- 
ling in any case. 

lt is no part of my purpose to discuss the 
question of the proper mode of baptism. 
I wish’ simply to state the facts. But I 
may be excused for calling attention to the 
fact that the practice of the Churches in 
the East to-day may all be justified by the 
directions in the ‘Teaching of the Apos- 
tles.” The use of hot water is very com- 
mon, and the exception, where there is an 
insufficiency of water, is fully recognized, 
even in'the Greek Church. Although the 
ecclesiastic with whom I talked hesitated 
to acknowledge ‘any exception to a heretic, 
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THE LATE LONDON MISSION, 


BY THE REV. GEO. F. PENTEOOST. 





Wirn the last week in June closed one 
of the most remarkable evangelistic mis- 
sions of this or any other country. Indeed 
it isdoubtful if in all history there has ever 
been such a series of meetings held for the 
continuous preaching of the Gospel. It is 
a matter of surprise that so little notice of 
it has been taken by the American re- 
ligious press, more especially as the meet- 
ings have been conducted by the great 
American evangelist and those helpers 
whom he called to his aid from this coun- 
try. 

Eight years ago, after Mr. Moody had 
carried the Gospel like a flame of fire 
through Scotland, he was invited to Lon- 
don. Fora few weeks only, he held ser- 
vice in the metropolis. The great Agricul- 
tural Hall, with a congregation varying 
from fifteen to twenty thousand people, 
and Her Majesty’s Opera House, were the 
principal scenes of his labors at this time. 
In the latter place many of the upper 
classes were reached and brought to Christ. 
Altogether, that first brief mission accom- 
plished a great awakening, as well as being 
fruitful in the conversion of many, many 
souls, among whom were some who have 
since been the foremost in religious work 
and munificent beneficence. Three years 
ago’Mr. Moody revisited Scotland, and his 
work was attended with most blessed re- 
sults. It was the writer’s privilege to 
share with him in a little measure in that 
blessed work. From that time, the London 
Christians did not cease to pray and work 
day and night until arrangements were 
made for Mr. Moody’s return to England. 
Together with his constant companion in 
all these labors, Mr. Sankey, he returned 
two years ago, and made a circult of Eng- 
land, holding three weeks’ missions in all 
the principal cities, For a few brief 
months he returned, last Summer, to look 
after his schools in Northfield, and then 
went back last October to begin the great 
London campaign which has just closed, 

The most extensive preparations were 
made to receive him and to carry on the 
work. A committee of laymen, composed 
of the most prominent citizens of London, 
merchants, bankers 1nd gentlemen, such as 
Hugh Matheson, Esq., the great Indian 
merchant prince, or Geo. Williams, the 
Stewart of London, William Graham, for 
many years M.P. for Glasgow, another In- 
dian merchant prince, Samuel Morley, Esq., 
M.P., und a host of others, undertook the 
work of preparation and providing all the 
material necessities. This work was done 
under the personal direction of Mr. Robert 
Paton, the most indefatigable man in Lon- 
don, who, as Hon. Secretary of the work, 
gave his entire time to the meetings, con- 
tracting for and supgrintending the erection 
and transporting of the great iron halls in 
which the meetings were held, providing 
sites, superintending the advertising, and, 
in fact, attending to every detail of the 
work. In fact, under God, much of the 
success of the meetings was due to his un- 
flagging energy and wise management of 
detail ; for, though it may not have been ap-— 
parent to the outside observer, it was never- 
theless true that the success of the meetings, 

humanly speaking, were 6 upon 
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The meetings were held for the most part 
alternately, in two great iron halls, which 
were specially constructed for this mission. 
They were so built that they could be taken 


down and set up again. While one mis-. 


sion, in one part of the city was in progress 
in one building, the other was being erected 
in another section. Then the mission would 
be moved to No, 2, and No. 1 would be 
taken down and re-erected on the third 
site, and so on to the end. There were 
eleven missions in all, each continuing for 
three weeks, except the last one, which 
lasted nearly five weeks. The halls would 
seat a little more than five thousand people, 
but were often made to accommodate a 
thousand or fifteen hundred more. In these 
buildings there was held an average of two 
meetings a day, or fourteen every week. 
That is, while there were no meetings on 
Saturday, there were always four on the 
Sabbath, which kept the average up. If all 
the people who came to the meetings were 
numbered, and supposing that nonw ever 
came twice, the aggregate of people to 
whom the Gospel has been preached during 
the mission would be about three millions. 
But vast as this number appears to be, one 
gets some idea of the vastness of the popu- 
lation of London, when it is borne in mind 
that it would require two meetings a day, of 
five thousand each, for nearly two years, to 
preach the Gospel to the inhabitants of that 
vast metropolis once only. In this estimate 
I include the suburban populations, which 
easily enter the metropolis by the hundred 
railways that radiate from and converge 
upon London. 

The buildings were seated with chairs, 
and constructed with a raised platform at 
the far end for the better acoustic effects, 
and « large platform at the speakers’ end, 
upon which the clergy, choir (500) and 
specially invited people were seated. Mr. 
Moody’s pulpit was removed from this 
platform about fifteen feet in front, so that 
he had about four thousand people in front 
of him and from a thousand to twelve 
hundred behind him. At the side of the 
hall, built in the form of a “lean to” were 
the inquiry,rooms, capable of accommodat- 
ing about five hundred people. In this 
‘‘annex” a vast amount of personal work 
with souls was done, of which I will speak 
more particularly presently. The congre- 
gations which surged upon the doors and 
into the building twice a day were wonder- 
fully handled and taken care of by a corps 
of one hundred and fifty ushers, called in 
England, stewards. It is astonishing how 
perfectly dependent a crowd of human be- 
ings are upon a well-drilled force of police, 
even if the assembly is a religious one and 
all the ‘‘police” Christian men with no weap- 
ons but kind and courteous words. The 
rush for seats was only prevented from be- 
ing a panic every day by the ceaseless vig- 
ilance and firmness of the ‘‘ stewards.” But 
once in the building the immense crowds 
were perfectly orderly, and the meetings 
were as quiet and devoid of novelty (ex- 
cept in the matter of size) and excitement, 
as any ordinary Sabbath service in a New 
England village. Mr. Moody’s method and 
manner of preaching is too-well known in 
this country to need any fresh account, ex- 
cept to say that it was always short, sharp, 
and to the point, sometimes intensely 
searching, and more often a tender appeal 
to the religious affections. His sermons 
were never formal, never exegetical, never 
like anybody's else, but always full of point 
and power, and, so far as my observation 
went, never without immediate results fol- 
lowing. The same sermons seemed alike 
efficient in awakening and arousing Chris- 
tians and convicting and converting sin- 
ners. The Sabbath services always seemed 
the fullest of interest, though, so far as the 
people were concerned, there was no dif- 
ference except in the number of men pres- 
ent. In the morning, at eight o’clock, there 
was always an address to the workers. 
The building was always packed with a 
select audience of the cream of the working 
Christians of London, including a large 
number of clergy and ministers always 
present. Mr. Moody’s addresses at these 
morning meetings were always. his best, 
and to me, seemed to be the most power- 
ful. At this meeting the Spirit of God 
seemed always to rest upon the preacher 
and the people with singular power, 
anointing all who came with hungry hearts 





with fresh unction from the Holy One. I 
have never been present at any meetings 
where I have turned away saying so truly 
**It was good to be there.” At eleven 
o’clock the meeting was open to all; at 
three o'clock the neeting was for women 
only, and at seven o’clock for men only. 
These four meetings were always crowded 
and usually overflowing, with the class 
for whom they were intended. 

In connection with these meetings, as well 
as at most of the week evenings, there were 
overflow meetings for the late comers who 
could not get in. Sometimes Mr. Moody 
would resort to most novel expedients to 
thin out the meeting of the ‘‘ steady goers.” 
Often he would request those who had been 
coming night after night, especially the 
Christians, to leave the main hall and go to 
the overflow meetings and give the new 
comers and the pnon-church members a 
chance. Sometimes this request would be 
heartily responded to, but oftener the desire 
to remain would be stronger than the desire 
to please others, and but few would go. 
One night, when the meetings were particu- 
larly overcrowded with Christians, and a 
great number of working people who came 
too late to get in were clamoring for en- 
trance from without, Mr. Moody, upon 
opening the meeting, said: ‘I would like 
to know how many of you people pres- 
ent are Christian people? Who are really 
rejoicing in salvation?” The doors being 
closed, the hall full, and the meeting 
having been formally opened, these com- 
fortable Christians were not looking for a 
coup @état. ** Will you who are Christians 
please stand up?” Instantly, as if glad and 
proud to confess Christ, about half the audi- 
ence were on their feet. *‘ Now,” continued 
Mr. Moody, ‘ will the stewards please open 
the doors, and I would like all you Christian 
people to go out to the overflow meetings 
and give your seats to the working people, 
who have not been able to come early 
enough to get a seat.” It is more easy to 
imagine the effect of this ruse than to 
describe it. It was effectual, however. 


A part of Mr. Moody’s natural power is 
1o be seen in his quick wit, his decision of 
character, which enables him on the instant 
to determine upon a course of action and 
carry a suddenly formed plan into action. 
An illustration of this occurred on the first 
night of the mission in London. After the 
meeting was opened, a "nan rose in the 
audience and declared that these meetings 
were folly and worse than useless; that of 
all the crowds which had attended the meet- 
ings eight years ago there were not # score 
of converts now to be found in London; 
that the work was merely excitement which 
passed away when the meetings were over. 
Mr. Moody listened patiently till the man 
was through and then quietly said that he 
would be gorry to believe that such was the 
case, and then immediately put the matter 
toatest. ‘All you who are present who 
were converted eight years ago, or who 
received permanent and abiding spiritual 
blessing, please rise.” Instantly fully 
three-fourths of the vast audience arose. 
‘*There,” said Mr. Moody, ‘‘is your an- 
swer,” and went immediately at his sermon. 
That settled the caviler and the floating 
criticisms of this kind which had gotten 
currency through the agency of such 
enemies to the work. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the work has been in the number and class 
of workers who have been closely allied to 
it. While these have been drawn from all 
classes, itis remarkable that the clergy of 
the Established Church have been more 
numerously represented, and so far as I can 
judge more heartily interested, than the 
ministry of the dissenting Churches. Of 
course there have been notable exceptions 
of support and opposition more or less pro- 
nounced among both divisions of the Church. 
The private lay workers have been the main- 
stay and support of the spiritual work. 
These have been trom every class. The 
middle classes have been largely represented 
as workers in the inquiry rooms; gentle- 
men and ladies of the wealthy commorer 
class, gentlemen and ladies of the aristocracy 
and nobility have been equally interested 
and earnest in the work. I could give 
numerous and most interesting details, did 
space allow, of the absorbed interest and 
unflagging zeal on the part of whole families 
from among the very highest circles of so- 





ciety. Some of these noble families, as 
well as others, would follow the meetings 
as they moved from one quarter of the city 
to the other, taking lodging near the hall 
and living close to the work, that they 
might be ready at all times and hours for 
what there was to do. 

Ihave known a young man of one of the 
oldest and best families of Englund take 
care of a cabman’s horse for him, and pay 
for his time, while the cabman has gone into 
the inquiry room to seek instruction con- 
cerning the salvation of his soul. I have 
seen a noble lady with her daughters sing- 
ing the Gospel on the outside of the build- 
ing, and alluring the stragglers into a small 
building near by to an overflow meeting, 
and many such visiting from house to house 
among the very poor, inviting to the meet- 
ings and following up cases interested or 
awakened through the meetings. I men- 
tion the case of one noble family, mother, 
son, and daughters, who have a list of 
more than eight hundred cases with whom 
they have conversed in the inquiry rooms. 
These they have either all personally visited, 
or had them to their home, or written to 
and sent helpful books or tracts, and in 
not a few cases helping in matters temporal, 
where there has been great need. A large 
part of the coming Summer is to be spent 
following up these inquirers and young 
converts, instead of the usual Summer vaca- 
tion in country houses or at the seaside. 
This is only a sample of the work that has 
been done and is being done by scores of 
the best families in London. I have seen 
noblemen acting as stewards and doing the 
commonest detail work in connection with 
seating people, carrying chairs, and what 
not. Many young ladies and gentlemen 
of family and fortune have given themselves 
entirely to the work. Indeed I have never 
seen such fine examples of out and out 
consecration to the service of God and 
Christ as Ihave met with among the very 
best and highest people in London. And 
this is not a mere fashionable spasm; for it 
costs in every way to be out and out for 
Christ, especially among the upper classes. 
It means often sneers and dead cut from 
society friends. 

In connection with, or, rather in addition 
to the large meetings conducted in person 
by Mr. Moody, Major Whittle, who accom- 
panied him from the beginning, with his 
helper in the work, Mr. McGranahan, con- 
ducted contemporaneously, in different 
parts of London, Gospel meetings, occupy- 
ing large halls and churches for the pur- 
pose. Major Whittle is distinguished for 
his clear, simple and forceful presentation 
of the truth. His appeal is more direct to 
the conscience, and he deals far more with 
the question of sin under the law than does 
Mr. Moody. His sermons are eminently 
scriptural and always marked by great 
ability in arrangement and intense earnest- 
ness in delivery. In March last, the work 
growing so rapidly and the demand for 
help being so great, Mr. Moody invited the 
writer to come over and help him. Together 
with Mr. Stebbins, the musical director of 
our church, I sailed, and from the time of 
my arrival until the end of the mission, 
have been incessantly preaching, day and 
night, and have never found a people more 
ready for the Gospel than in London. My 
own work, of which I cannot speak, has 
been largely confined to the North End of 
London, in the great Mildmay Conference 
Hall, where for four weeks the hall was 
filled to the uttermost capacity—about three 
thousand. From the first the power of God 
was upon the gatherings, and inquirers 
came forward from the first day and con- 
tinued in increasing numbers throughout 
the month of services. In these meetings 
I often had the help of Mr. Sankey, who 
would change off with Mr. Stebbins, the 
latter going to the help of Mr. Moody. 


Early in May a demand from the West 
Endof London was made that some meet- 
ings might be held in that fashionable and 
wealthy district of the city. Hitherto Mr. 
Moddy had not been there, mainly for the 
reason that no spot of ground could be 
secured on which to erect the iron building. 
London is singularly deficient in good halls 
of any considerable capacity. After hold- 
ing several drawing-room meetings in the 
spacious parlors of a well known and de- 
voted lady of high rank, at which some 
hundred or so of the extreme upper classes 





were present, it was thought. well to ven- 
ture on a more general meeting, to which 
this class might be brought. It was an ex- 
periment; but it was tried. Early in May 
the Conference Hall on Eccleston Street, in 
Belgravia (which was built some years ago 
by Lord Radstock, in the hopes that the 
Gospel might get a firmer grip upon that 
fashionable class of people), was secured, 
and the meetings begun. A portion of the 
hall was reserved for those persons who 
had been personally invited to attend the 
meetings and to whom special tickets were 
given. At first only about one hundred 
seats were reserved; but the number steadi- 
ly increased, until about one-half of the 
hall was required to accommodate that 
class. The Gospel immediately took effect, 
and for several weeks, day and night, the 
poor and the rich, the high and the low sat 
together in the house of God and kneeled 
together at the penitent form, confessing 
their sins and confessing Christ. It is still 
true that not many mighty and not many 
noble are called; but it 1s certainly true 
that some are; and not a few during this 
mission in Belgravia found in Jesus Christ 
a Saviour and Lord, and, finding him, con- 
fessed him as such. It is difficult for me 
to speak in detail of this part of the work, 
as J was the chief workman, under God; 
but this I will and can say, that the arm of 
the Lord was made bare, and he did won- 
ders, whereof we were all glad. 

Mr. Moody closed his mission with a four 
weeks’ meeting on the embankment near 
Blackfriar’s Bridge and the Temple. The 
last week the hall was filled nightly with 
men only. The power of the meetings 
rose till the end, and, without doubt, in 
those last memorable days, hundreds were 
turned from darkness to light. 

A memorable communion service was 
held on the last Friday afternoon of the 
meetings. Mr. Moody delivered a power- 
fut address on the Christian life and the 
secret of its power and peace. After that 
the communion tables were uncovered, and 
it was my great privilege to administer the 
bread and wine of the Eucharistic feast to 
the thousands of Christians of all sections 
of the Church, who gathered to testify their 
oneness in Christ and their fellowship with 
each other in his life and love. The ele- 
ments were distributed by laymen, and 
were participated in by all the peeple, in- 
cluding a large number of Church of Eng- 
land clergymen and ministers of other 
Christian Churches. It was a memorable 
occasion, and as unique as it was memor- 
able. 

It is not wise to attempt an estimate of 
the number of converts in connection with 
this eight months’ mission. But, if a half 
of those whose names and addresses were 
taken from the inquiry rooms stand firm, 
it will have put many thousands of new 
lives to work in that great city. But, be- 
sides the work done,in the inquiry rooms, 
multitudes of the best cases were had who 
never attended an inquiry room service, but 
were found out and dealt with more pri- 
vately. The thousands of nominal Chris- 
tians who have been quickened into new 
life and led into deeper consecration and 
into personal work for the Master is a re- 
sult that is as significant and blessed as the 
conversions out and out from the world. 
These thousands of names have been care- 
fully recorded and tabulated and classified, 
according to the districts in which they re- 
side, and duplicate cards distributed among 
the clergy and ministers of the city. Al- 
ready the confirmation classes among the 
Established Churches were crowded with 
converts who were pressing into commu- 
nion, and the same was true of the Dissent- 
ing Churches. Besides this, all the workers 
kept a record of their own cases, and are 
following them up by personal visitation. 
I could hardly believe, unless I had been 
on the ground and seen with my own eyes, 
that it was possible by any plan to follow 
up such a work in the systematic and thor- 
ough manner in which this work is being 
cared for. 

The whole cost of this work, including 
the buildings and their repeated taking 
down and re-erection, advertising, and other 
nameless and innumerable expenses, has 
been about $75,000, a sum which, in com- 
parison with the results, is almost ridicu- 
lously small. Henry Irving and Miss Terry 
took out of this country, for their one sea- 
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son’s engagement (for about half the time 
given to these evangelistic meetings), about 
$500,000. And yet there are those who 
complain of the great waste of money and 
the sinful expenses of these meetings. The 
treasurer of the committee told me that the 
money had all come in by voluntary con- 
tributions from individual givers, without 
personal solicitation. There were no col- 
lections taken in the buildings, except on 
Hospital Sunday, for the sick. 

May God grant that our own land may be 
the scene of such a work during this com- 
ing Fall and Winter. 

NORTHFIELD, Mass. 

———_——_-_- 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—RE- 
DISTRIBUTION. 


BY PROF. D. B. KING. 





Ir is in devising a fair and satisfactory 
scheme for redistribution that the Parlia- 
mentary reformer finds the most difficult 
and delicate questions arising and runs 
the greatest risk of wrecking the hopes of 
his party. There is a very wide diversity 
of opinion in regard to what is the best 
basis for a wise and just distribution of 
seats; some regarding population alone as 
the only reasonable basis; others claiming 
that the wealth, the histories and traditions, 
the characteristics and circumstances of the 
various communities and portions of the 
country should be considered important 
factors in the problem which redistribu- 
tion presents. Any scheme for redistribu- 
tion is almost certain to excite the active 
and bitter opposition of a greater or less 
number of members and constituencies. 
As there is no necessary limit to the num- 
ber of citizens who may enjoy the privi_ 
lege of voting, whatever grievances or in- 
equalities may exist in regard to the enjoy- 
ment of this privilege may be removed by 
extending it to all classes of capable citi- 
zens. There is, however, a necessary limit 
to the number of members of Parliament, 
and when that limit has been reached, 
more members cannot be given to one coun- 
ty or borough without diminishing the rep- 
resentation of some other constituency. 
Parliament has, therefore, consumed far 
more time in discussing plans for redistri- 
bution than for extending the right to vote. 
The representatives of the smaller boroughs 
have naturally heard with apprehension any 
suggestion of a redistribution of seats, and 
most of the schemes for Parliamentary re, 
form that have been brought forward have 
failed to pass because the provisions for 
redistribution were obnoxious to so many 
of the smaller boroughs and their represen- 
tatives. It was, therefore, quite natural that 
many people, beth in and out of Parliament, 
should strongly insist upon knowing the 
whole scheme of reform contemplated by 
the Government before committing them- 
selves to a part of it. The Conservative 
peers, therefore, who refused to further 
consider the Franchise Bill before the plan 
for redistribution was presented, took 
strong ground. Most Englishmen, how- 
ever, admit the need of a new apportion- 
ment. 

We have seen what great inequalities 
and anomalies grew up under the old sys- 
tem, when, without regard to the size of 
the constituency, each county and borough 
sent two representatives. Some of the 
most glaring of these were removed by the 
reform acts of 1832 and 1867. Those that 
remained have in many cases been in- 
creased, and new ones have arisen, through 
the decay of old boroughs, the rise of new 
cities and towns and the continual shiftings 
of the centers of population and wealth. 
During the past fifty years the population 
of Ireland has greatly decreased, while 
there has been a great increase in that of 
Scotland and some portions of England. 
According to apparently reliable estimates 
the present population of England is 27,- 
110,000, of Scotland 3,860,000, and of Ire- 
land 4,950,000. If population alone should 
be made the basis of the redistribution, 
England would be entitled to 492 instead of 
489, her present number of members, 
Scotland to 70 instead of 60, and Ireland 
to 90 instead of 108. In 1881 the popula- 
tion of the boroughs of the United King- 
dom was about 15,000,000, and that of the 
counties about 20,000,000. On the basis of 
population the boroughs should have 276, 
the counties 8368 members, whereas at pres- 





ent the latter have only 2838, while the 
former have 360. There is one member of 
Parliament in the United Kingdom for 
about every 54,000 of population. There 
are, however, 120 boroughs, each with a 
population less than 20,000, returning alto- 
gether 144 members. Of these small bor- 
oughs 72 have populations less than 10,000, 
42 less than 7,000, while one of them, Port- 
arlington, has only 2,426. On the other 
hand, the great cities and towns, the centers 
of population and wealth, have comparative- 
ly few representatives. For example, Lon- 
don and its suburbs have a population of five 
miilions, and but 82 members, Liverpool 
with 553,000 inhabitants, Glasgow with 
487,000, Birmingham with 400,000, Man- 
chester with 393,000, and Leeds with 309, 
000, have each 8 members. On the basis 
of population, London and its suburbs 
should have 92, Liverpool 10, Glasgow 9, 
Birmingham 8, Manchester 7, and Leeds 6 
members. If wealth is taken into the ac- 
count the inequalities become still greater. 
180 boroughs, with a population altogether 
of 3,325,000, and assessments of £40,000,- 
000, return 231 representatives, while 71 
boroughs, with 11,500,000 inhabitants and 
assessments amounting to £253,000,000, 
elect only 129 representatives. Similar in- 
equalities are found in the counties, as is 
shown by the fact that 121 counties, with 
a population of 10,707,000 and assessments 
of £137,000,000 send 208 representatives, 
while there are only 174 members for 87 
counties having 19,773,000 inhabitants and 
property assessed at £196,400,000. An ex- 
amination ot the statistics in detail would, 
of course, show much more glaring anom- 
alies than are indicated by this summary. 


Itis quite obvious that, if the seats should 
be distributed on the basis of population, 
or what would amount to pretty nearly the 
same thing, affter household suffrage has 
been generally established, of the number 
of voters, or of population and wealth 
combined, avery large number of constit- 
uencies would lose either the whole ora 
part of their separate representation, and 
that any plan for redistribution on such a 
basis must encounter most vigorous opposi- 
tion. There are some English statesmen who 
strongly favor giving equal political rights 
to all. They would equalize the franchise 
throughout the country, would not allow a 
man to have a vote ina borough on the 
ground of his being a householder, and 
another vote in the county because he is a 
freeholder, but would give every man one 
vote and only one, and, holding it to be un- 
fair that the voter in the constituency that 
has five thousand electors should have 
only one-tenth as much influence in send- 
ing a representative to Parliament as the 
voter in a constituency having five hundred 
electors, would distribute the seats on the 
basis of population or the number of voters, 
so that one man’s vote should count the 
same as that of any other man. 

Far the larger number of English states- 
men, however, do not look with favor upon 
any proposition to redistribute the seats on 
a purely arithmetical basis; and any such 
plan is at present clearly outside of the 
range of practical politics. It is argued 
that it would be unwise to adopt a scheme 
that would ignore so entirely the histories 
and traditions of the past, introducing such 
radical changes; that it would be difficult to 
make such a redistribution ; that if the prin- 
ciple of equal power to each voter were 
adopted, frequent redistributions would be 
necessary in consequence of the continual 
movements of the population; and that 
these would furnish opportunities for the 
most disgraceful and unfair gerrymander- 
ing, such as is not uncommon in this coun- 
try. It is generally held to be desirable to 
preserve as far as possible the individuality 
of the old. constituencies with their cher- 
ished histories and traditions, and the dis- 
tinction between borough and county, and 
to recognize as far as possible all the vari- 
ous interests and classes in the country. 
It is at the same time generally admitted 
that any sort of fair redistribution must 
make great changes. 

Mr. Gladstone, in giving an outline of 
his plan, declared himself opposed to elec- 
toral districts on any pure population scale, 
and in favor of preserving the distinction 
between borough and county, of respecting 
within moderate limits the individuality of 
constituencies, of giving rural and dis- 








persed populations a somewhat larger pro- 
portional share of representatives than 
large and highly concentrated populations, 
of giving those parts of the country that 
are remote from the metropolis and seat of 
government, a somewhat larger representa- 
tion in proportion to population than the 
parts that are nearer, and of not reducing 
the number of members from Ireland. 
Undoubtedly the characteristics, pursuits, 
and interests of the inhabitants of cities and 
towns are often very different from those of 
the rural population. On the other hand, in 
quite a number of counties many of the 
people belong to the artisan and working 
classes usually found in towns, while 
several of the boroughs are extensive rural 
communities, with populations engaged 
chiefly in agriculture (East Retford borough, 
for example, containing 212,000, and the 
five largest boroughs having on an average 
120,000 acres), and many of the smaller 
boroughs are merely the centers of agri- 
cultural communities, the inhabitants * of 
both having very nearly the same interests 
and characteristics. While, in some cases, 
the boundaries may be so changed as to 
include like populations in the same con- 
stituencies, it will be hard to maintain in 
all cases the distinction between borough 
and county, except on purely artificial 
lines. It would seem to be unwise to 
separate small boroughs having interests 
and characteristics similar to those of the 
surrounding districts from the latter, group- 
ing a number of them together into one 
constituency. At present in Wales and 
Scotland small boroughs, which are from a 
few to upward of a hundred miles apart, 
are sometimes grouped together. Some- 
times these boroughs have nearly identical 
interests, as when they have grown up in 
consequence of similar manufacturing, 
commercial or mining enterprises. In other 
cases their interests are more nearly iden- 
tical with those of the surrounding districts. 


It was because he thought that,in very 
large and highly concentrated populations, 
political action ‘‘is sharper, quicker, and 
more vehement,” that Mr. Gladstone would 
not give them quite so large a proportional 
share of representation as the more sparse- 
ly settled rural districts. Inthe great cities 
the people have far easier means of making 
known their desires and need through all 
sorts of associations and meetings and in- 
fluential newspapers than in the country 
and small towns. This is particularly true 
of London and a few of the other great 
centers. In a recent debate, Mr. Bright 
said: ‘‘ How many members of this House 
live more than half the year in London? 
How many newspapers are there in Lon- 
don giving instructions, using persuasion 
and menace, and putting pressure on the 
Government and on all parties? The influ- 
ence of London with this vast population, 
with so many members of Parliament liv- 
ing in London, with so many newspapers 
published here, upon the Government is far 
too great, and, I believe, is a sourceof very 
many and grievous errors which our ad- 
ministrations make.” If the great centers 
of population should be given their full 
share of representatives in proportion to 
their numbers, it would be necessary to 
transfer to them about 150 seats from the 
less populous parts of the country. Those 
seats could be obtained by depriving the 
91 boroughs having each a population of 
less than 20,000, and returning altogether 
114 members of special represeptation, and 
by taking one of the seats from all boroughs 
having more than 20,000 and less than 
60,000 inhabitants. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any government could carry 
such a measure through the House. Mr. 
Gladstone is far too cautious to adopt any 
such scheme. On the contrary, in view of 
the opposition that is sure to be aroused by 
proposing to take away the special repre- 
sentation from a considerable number of 
constituencies, he has suggested that the 
claims of Scotland and some portions of 
England to more representatives might be 
most easily met by slightly increasing the 
entire membership of the House. To many 
in this country, who regard our House of 
Representatives, with only half as many 
members as the House of Commons, as too 
large a body to.carry on legislative matters 
with sufficient deliberation and dispatch, 
this suggestion will seem most unwise. 
Any one, however, who has closely ob- 


served the proceedings in the House of 

ymmons, will understand that members 

ave very little to do with creating con- 
fusion or prolonging debate. 

The proposals to give parts of the country 
remote from London a larger number of 
representatives in proportion to population 
than those nearer to the capital, and not 
to reduce the number of Irish members, 
have called forth many vigorous protests. 
The London Times thus expressed the senti 
ment of many of the English people in re- 
gard to this ‘‘centrifugal theory” of redis- 
tribution. ‘‘ When the breadth of the sea 
becomes an element in the problem of re. 
distribution it is time to include also some 
regard to the loyalty and general moral at- 
titude of those whom Ireland sends to rep- 
resent her.” On the other hand it is 
strongly urged that England should be lib- 
eral in fixing the number of Irish members, 
that her course in the past is to a great ex- 
tent responsible for the present disloyalty 
in Ireland, and that, having withheld from 
Ireland in former times the number of repre- 
sentatives to which her population entitled 
her, she ought not now be too rigid in de- 
manding a strict application of numer- 
ical laws. 

The Conservatives have tried hard to 
force Mr. Gladstone to bring out his whole 
scheme for redistribution, in the hope that 
they might be reinforced by enough Lib- 
erals, to whom the measure would be ob- 
noxious, to enable them to defeat the Gov- 
ernment. The Prime Minister has, how- 
ever, been too wary to be caught in any 
such trap, and has declined to unite exten- 
sion of the franchise and redistribution in 
one measure, as that would ‘‘cause an im- 
perial question to be settled upon local, 
sectional, partial and selfish lines,” A plan 
of redistribution which must necessarily be 
disagreeable to some, will place all these 
local and small interests in direct antag- 
onism to what is broadly and nationally 
beneficial. 

The advocates of proportional representa- 
tion are rapidly increasing in number, and 
are bringing forward many interesting facts 
and arguments in support of their princi- 
ples. Much can be said in favor of propor- - 
tional representation in a country like ours; 
but there is much more to be said for it in a 
country like England, where the lines be- 
tween the different classes are much more 
sharply drawn, and it is considered desir- 
able that all the various classes and inter- 
ests should be represented. On this part 
of the subject there is sure to be a great 
deal of earnest discussion. 

It is too much to expect that any symmet- 
rical plan of reapportionment will be 
adopted or that all the anomalies and ine- 
qualities will be removed. In defense of 
a scheme of redistribution that is likely to 
be full of compromises and anomalies, an 
English editorial writer recently said: ‘‘Eng- 
lish history is a history of compromises, and 
anomalies are odious only to the barren 
minds that move in the treadmill of the 
syllogism.” 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 


A BIT OF ANTISLAVERY HIS- 
TORY. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





In Tue INDEPENDENT of the 18th of 
March last, replying to a statement of the 
Rev. Dr. Curry, that “the Tappans and 
Leavitt, and Cox and Goodell, and Judge 
Jay were, in no sense, the disciples of their 
Bostonian colaborers of a later date,” (Gar- 
rison, Phillips, etc.) I said: 

‘‘The persons named (the Tappans and their 
associates) were never heard of as anti-slavery 
agitators until Garrison had instructed them in 
the duty of immediate emancipation and won 
them from the Colonization imposture, They 
all acknowledged themselves as his disciples to 
this extent.” 

In reply to this Tue InpEPENDENT said: 

“Nor do we at all.allow that ‘the Tappans 
and Leavitt, and Cox and Goodell, and Judge 
Jay’, were in any proper sense Garrison's disci- 
ples. They themselves would have utterly 
denied it. Garrison was aman of wide influence ; 
but he was not the fountain of all the anti- 
slavery sentiment of his day.” 


As neither I nor any one else has ever 
made a claim so utterly foolish as that 
‘Garrison was the fountain of all the anti- 
slavery sentiment of his days,” I am unable 





o regard the denial of that proposition in 
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any other light than as an attempt to 
change the issue. Of course the free states 
at least were full of anti-slavery sentiment 
before Mr. Garrison’s day, and it was to 
that sentiment that he made his appeal. 
But for that his cause would have- been 
hopeless. He acknowledged that senti- 
ment, and rejoiced in it from the first. 
What then do I claim for him? Simply and 
only this—viz: That he sought to enlighten 
that sentiment by showing that, as slavery 
was in its very nature and under all cir- 
cumstances a sin, immediate emancipation 
was the right of the slave and the duty of 
the master; and that as obedience to God 
was always safe, the whole body of slaves 
might, with the consent of the masters, be 
instantly set free, with perfect safety to, all 
concerned. The clear announcement of 
this doctrine marked the end of the old dis- 
pensation of gradualism, under which the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the country was 
comparatively powerless, and the begin- 
ning of the new dispensation of immediat- 
ism. Thenceforth, to use Emerson's strik- 
ing figure, the anti-slavery wagon was 
‘hitched to a star,” and the gates of Hell 
could not prevail against it. How impor- 
tant this change was is well illustrated in a 
remark of James G. Birney, after his con- 
version to the cause: 


‘* Make to the slaveholder but this concession, 
admit but this single ingredient, that in present 
circumstances, he may hold his fellow-creature 
as property, aud you may thunder away with 
your colonization and gradual emancipation 
speeches ‘ until the winds do crack their cheeks’ ; 
he feels easy and unconcerned, knowing that 
his interests are under convoy of a false princi- 
ciple.” 

I repeat, thereis no claim that Mr. Garri- 
son was the ‘fountain of all the anti- 
slavery sentiment of his day,” but only 
that he was the means, under God, of 
emancipating that sentiment from bondage 
to a ‘false principle,” and putting it 
‘‘under convoy” of the law of rightcous- 
ness; thus demolishing the absurd ex- 
cuses for slave-holding on the part of sin- 
cere but misguided anti-slavery men, by 
means of which the system had attained a 
giant growth. With this explanation I 
again affirm, challenging contradiction, 
that it was Garrison who taught ‘‘ the Tap- 
pans and Leavitt, and Cox and Goodell, 
and Judge Jay” this lesson, together with 
that of the imposture of the Colonization 
scheme, and that, ‘‘to this extent,” they 
were his disciples. Whether this, ‘in any 
proper sense,” implied discipleship or not, 
let the reader judge. Ifthe word is inac- 
curate, let it be withdrawn; I only insist 
that the historic fact it was intended to 
express is incontrovertible. Nothing re- 
proachful was intended by the use of the 
word, which, according to Webster, means 
‘*one who accepts the instructions or doc- 
trines of another.” 

And now for the fecis. And first as to 
the Tappan brothers. There is no doubt 
that they cherished ‘anti-slavery senti- 
ments” before they ever heard of Garrison; 
but they had never avowed the doctrine of 
immediate emancipation, or of anti-culoni- 
zation, or been engaged in any public move- 
ment against slavery, until they joined 
that founded by Garrison. Beyond all 
question, it was a very genuine ‘“ anti- 
slavery sentiment” that prompted Arthur 
Tappan to pay Garrison's fine and release 
him from the Baltimore jail; but the act 
did not imply entire approval of his princi- 
ples and methods, to which, at that time, 
he had not given much attention. Mr. 
Lewis Tappan, in the memoir of his brother, 
claims only that the mind of the latter had 
long been directed toward the condition of 
the people of color, and that he had spared 
no pains to give information upon the sub. 
ject. This at first, Lewis says, had no 
other result than that ‘‘Mr. Tappan, with 
other friends of the blacks, was induced to 
give the Colonization Society a cordial sup- 
port.” This is proof enough of his state of 
mind before becoming acquainted with 
Garrison. The latter, says Mr. Lewis Tap- 
pan, in the memoir already spoken of, ‘on 
his way from Baltimore to Boston [in 
1830] called on his deliverer to express his 
thanks for the unexpected favor bestowed 
upon him. His appearance and deport- 
ment, at that time,” says the au- 
thor, ‘“‘were not likely to be for- 
gotten. His man) form, buoyant spirit, 





and countenance beaming with conscious 
rectitude, attracted the attention of all who 
witnessed his introductionto Mr. Tappan.” 
A few months later (Jan. 1st, 1881), Gar- 
rison lifted up the banner of immediate 
emancipatior® and _ anti-colonization in 
Boston. The Tappans from this hour were 
his devoted friends and allies. ‘‘ The Lib- 
erator,” says Lewis, in the memoir afore- 
said, ‘“‘had in Arthur Tappan a warm- 
hearted and liberal supporter. He sub- 
scribed for a large number of copies to be 
directed to different individuals, in hopes 
that it would enlist them in the cause of 
freedom. It had,” he adds, ‘this effect, 
and several of the early and devoted friends 
of emancipation traced their first impres- 
sion of the guilt of slaveholding and the 
heinousness of the expatriation scheme to 
the paper thus sent to them from some un- 
known friend of the colored man.” I have 
always understood that it was Mr. Tappan 
who sent 7’he Liberator to one or more of the 
professors of the Western Reserve College, 
all of whom, with a single exception, in- 
cluding the president, the Rev. Charles B. 
Storrs (the subject of Whittier’s noble 
tribute in verse—‘‘ Thou hast fallen in thine 
armor, thou martyr of the Lord”), were by 
this means quickly converted to the cause. 
Of the services of Professors Beriah Green 
and Elizur Wright to the cause it is need- 
less here to speak. ‘* Henceforth’—that 
is, from the time 7'he Liberator was founded 
—‘* the condition of the slaves,” says Lewis 
Tappan, ‘‘as well as the condition of the 
free people of color, became leading 
objects with him [Arthur] occupying his 
thoughts, his reading, his conversation, 
his correspondence, his benefactions and 
his prayers.” When, in the beginning of 
1832, the New England and Anti-Slavery 
Society was organized by Garrison and a 
few others, ‘‘the fact,” according to the 
same authority, ‘‘was welcomed by Mr. 
Tappan with joy and thankfulness.” And 
when, a little later, Garrison’s ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Colonization” appeared, Mr. Tappan 
bought a large number of the edition and 
sent them gratuitously where he thought 
‘they would do the most good.” There is 
a legend to the effect that one of these 
copies went to James G. Birney, and was 
probably, among other things, the means 
of his conversion. Mr. Tappan himself, 
writing to an Andover student in 1833, said: 

“*T read with some care the argument against 
colonization of that distinguished and fearless 
philanthropist, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, in The 
Liberator, and was soon led to ask myself 
whether this splendid scheme of benevolence was 
not a device of Satan to rivet still closer the 
fetters of the slaves and to deepen the preju- 
dice against the free colored people. I now be- 
lieve it is, and that it had its origin in the single 
motive to get rid of the free colored people, that 
the slaves may be held in greater safety.” 

When Mr. Garrison went on a mission to 
England, in the same year, Mr. Tappan paid 
a large portion of his expenses. He also 
established The Emancipator in New York, 
mainly at his own cost, before there was 
here any anti-slavery organization. In all 
these labors for the slave his brother Lewis 
was his faithful yokefellow. 

Mr. Garrison, from the outset, contem- 
plated the formation of a National Society 
with state and local auxiliaries all. over the 
North—yes, and the South, too. He never 
for one moment lost sight of this object. 
He was in constant correspondence with 
the Tappans and others upon this and other 
measures, and he and they only waited for 
the right moment to put this plan in execu- 
tion. During the Summer of 1833, when 
he was in England, his friends in Boston, 
as I personally know, did not forget this, 
but concluded that the right time to carry 
the object into effect would be as soon as 
possible after his return. Upto this time 
New York had had no anti-slavery organi- 
zation; but when it had been agreed to 
form a National Society, the Abolition. 
ists here concluded to organize a local 
society in time to send delegates to the 
National Convention; and this was 
accordingly done in October, 1838. In the 
December following, the National Society 
was formed in Philadelphia. When it was 
thought best to put forth a solemn ‘‘ Dec- 
laration of Sentiments,” to explain the prin- 
ciples, purposes and spirit of the new 
society, who was chosen to write the im- 
portant document? None other than Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, who was acknowl- 





edged by all as the founder of the move- 
ment. The paper which he drew up on 
that occasion was unanimously accepted as 
the cornerstone of American abolitionism. 
Of its character I will say nothing beyond 
quoting these words of Whittier: *‘ It will 
live as long as our national history. I set a 
higher value on my name as appended to 
that Declaration than on the title-page of 
any book. At the moment when the Dec- 
laration was reported to the Convention, 
Mr. Lewis Tappan was in the midst of an 
impassioned speech, eulogistic of its 
author as the grand pioneer of the move- 
ment, and urging his claims upon the con- 
fidence, the admiration and the support of 
Abolitionists everywhere. The speech, 
moreover, commanded the enthusiastic 
assent of the whole Convention. 


But what of Joshua Leavitt? He had 
written, it is said, in the Christian Specta- 
tor, about 1826, a striking article on sla- 
very; but there is no pretense that it ad- 
vocated immediate emancipation, or that 
he had outgrown the dispensation of grad- 
ualism. At the beginning of the new 
movement he was absorbed in the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, of which he was the Secre- 
tary. No doubt he cherished the “ anti- 
slavery sentiments” generally current at 
the time, but he kept aloof from the new 
movement at first. When The Liberator 
was one year old, he became editor of The 
Evangelist, the organ of the great revival 
movement of that period, of which Mr. 
Firney was the leading spirit. During the 
first twenty-one months of his connection 
with that paper he gave no sign of any seri- 
ous interest in the new movement; but it 
is also to be said that he did not oppose it. 
He was absorbed in the revivals of the 
period, and in vindicating them against the 
opposition of Old School theologians, and 
he may have shared the fear, entertained 
by many, that the abolition excitement 
would hinder their progress. During this 
time he was more or less intimate with the 
Tappans, who no doubt sought to enlist him 
and his paper in the anti-slavery cause. 
His first appearance as 4 Garrisonian Ab- 
olitionist was in the part he took in the or- 
ganization of the New York City Society in 
October, 1888. He did not attend the Na- 
tional Convention, but he published its 
proceedings in The Evangelist, and from 
that day onward became more and more 
zealous in the cause. His great  abil- 
ity as a writer and_ speaker, 
bined with his tact as a leader of 
men, made him an invaluable acquisition. 
I do not think any other man did so much 
as he to bring to the support of the anti- 
slavery cause the very best elements in the 
New School, or revival wing, of the Presby- 
terian Church, while his influence in New 
England was by no means inconsiderable. 
He did much to brush aside the meta- 
physics by which Leonard Bacon and others 
sought to obstruct the movement. He 
showed that slavery was man-stealing, the 
slaveholder a man-stealer, and dealt faith- 
fully with the churches for their guilty re- 
lations with slavery. 

As for Judge Jay, he took no part what- 
ever in the movement until June, 1834. 
That he had been a gradualist there is no 
room to doubt. He was asked to take part 
in organizing the National Anti-Slavery 
Society, but declined, doubting the wisdom 
of the measure; but at the date alove- 
named he wrote toafriend that he had 
studied the principles of the society, and 
come to the conclusion to join it. Thence- 
forth his able pen was at the service of the 
cause. Mr. Goodell took an honorable part 
in resisting the Missouri compromise of 
1820; but he never claimed to have been 
an immediatist at that or any other time 
before Garrison’s day. He was conducting 
a temperance paper when Garrison founded 
The Liberator, and was one of the first to 
join the new movement. 

Of Dr. Cox it is hardly worth while to 
speak, since at an early day he openly apos- 
tatized from the cause. Of Mr. Finney I 
will say that I have been unable to find a 
particle of evidence that he showed any in- 
terest in the cause until a year after Leay- 
itt’s enlistment therein, It was in Novem- 
ber, 1834, nearly three yearsafter The Liber- 
ator was founded, that, at a communion 
season in Chatham Street Chapel, he ‘‘for- 
bade all slaveholders to come to the table, 
saying he could not recognize as Christians 


com-- 





those who claimed a right of property in the 
bodies ard souls of their fellow-men.” Good 
Garrisonian doctrine this. 

1 beg the reader to observe that, during 
the whole period above referred to, Mr. Gar- 
rison was as orthodoxin his theology as Mr. 
Tappan himself, and that from 1831 to 1837 
the Churches found noexcuse in any heresy 
of his for rejecting the anti-slavery move- 
ment. An overwhelming majority of the 
Abolitionists were evangelical men, scores 
of them ministers. Why, then, did not the 
ministry and the Churches join the move- 
ment and control it, as they might easily 
have done? It was not on account of Gar- 
rison’s non-resistance notions, or woman’s 
rights, or the attack upon the Union as ‘‘a 
covenant with death and an agreement 


with Hell”; for not one of Mhese things had | 


ever been dreamed of them. It was sim- 
ply because they were not Abolitionists, 
but apologists for slaveholding. They 
liked the Tappans, Leavitt, Jay and Good- 
ell no whit better than they liked Garrison. 
In the cant phrase of the day they were “as 
much opposed to slavery as anybody, but” 
—they spelled Negro with two gs, wanted 
him ‘‘sent back to his own country,” and 
were sure that immediate emancipation was 
a dangerous fanaticism. When, years 
afterward, they heard of Garrison's lapse 
from orthodoxy, they substituted this for 
the other excuses. Then Lewis Tappan, 
thinking there might be some sincerity in 
this plea, made a new society, on Garriso- 
nian anti-slavery principles, but with Garri- 
son himself left out, hoping to win at 
least some of them; but not one came, 
and Mr. Tappan afterward confessed his 
disappointment. 

One thing more. Tuk INDEPENDENT says: 
‘*We know that the language of Garrison 
and a large portion of his followers was 
such, and frequently such, as to bear 
scarce any other interpretation” than that 
of ‘‘ unfriendliness to Christianity.” 

This is a serious charge. If true, it can 
be proved by their words, which are on 
record. (See files of The Liberator and The 
Anti.Slavery Standard in the Astor Li- 
brary.) I challenge the production of such 
proof. The attitude of the Garrisonians, 
moreover, after the division, in respect to 
the Churches, was in no respect different 
from that maintained by the whole body 
before that time. Not a word reproachtul 
to Christianity was ever heard from their 
platform, from any one for whose utterances 
the Society was responsible. Our leaders, 
as well as the rank and file generally, were 
hearty believers in Christianity, though 
agreeing with James G. Birney, Presbyte- 


rian elder and Liberty party candidate for 


President, that ‘‘the American Churches 
were the bulwarks of American slavery.” 
New York Ciry. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


Some houses were built at Stevenage for 
the accommodation of decayed authors, in 
which none of them could be induced to 
live even rent free. They pointed to the 
local train bills, and showed that it was im- 
possible to reach their proposed homes 
after the performances at the theaters. This 
difficulty had not been taken into account 
by the patrons of the scheme, and there 
were others also—‘‘ What are you going to 
pay us for being buried alive at Steven- 
age?” for one. 

The festival which was to inaugurate this 
new Arcadia of Literature was itself not a 
promising one. It was emphatically ‘‘a 
scratch entertainment”; also every author 
of eminence in London was invited to it, 
and a great many others; and ‘‘the county” 
were asked to meet them. It was our host’s 
idea to introduce them to one another, so 
that, should any of the authors become de- 
cayed (which was highly probable), they 
would be received with open arms by their 
landed neighbors. The two companies did 
not amalgamate. I was talking to Charles 
Collins, who with many others were stay- 
ing in the house, when he was accosted by 
a fellow-guest of the ‘‘exquisite” type. 
‘What an awful funny set of people!” he 
said; ‘‘’pon my life, before I was told who 
they were, I thought it was the Foresters.” 

Charles Collins, brother of the novelist o 
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that name, and son-in-law to Dickens, was 
himself an excellent writer. His ‘Cruise 
upon Wheels” is one of the most charming 
books of travel ever written, and his short 
sketches—notably those two accounts of a 
visit to the Docks, one supposed to be writ- 
ten under local influences, and the other 
the next day in all its statistical sobriety— 
testify to his great powers of humor. He 
was in weak health, und endured with ad- 
mirable patience more physical suffering 
than his friends were aware of. He, how- 
ever, sometimes exhibited a whimsical fini- 
cality. ‘‘No one gives less trouble than 
myselt,” he once observed to a friend of 
mine who was his host, ‘‘but I like my little 
tastes consulted. Your bacon at breakfast 
is not very streaky, and would you be so 
kind as to ask your man to hang up my 
great coat by the loop ?” 


I shall not easily forget his delight at the 
following little social fiasco, which took 
place at the house of a dear, but somewhat 
fastidious friend of ours in Westbourne 
Terrace. C-——-, a musical critic famous 
for his good dinners, happened to be call- 
ing at the same time as ourselves; he, too, 
was fastidious, but ina much greater degree 
than our host, devoted to music, painting, 
and the fine arts, despising everyone who 
did not come up to his standard of culture; 
and I need hardly say, therefore, with a 
great horror of boys. Male children were 
smuggled away at his approach, lest they 
should put the accomplished creature out 
of tune. He was in general not very affa- 
ble to anybody, but on this occasion he was 
exceptionally gracious, and especially to 
our host. 

“‘My dear L——,” he exclaimed, with ef- 
fusion, ‘“‘are you engaged for Thursday 
week—Thursday, the twentieth? If not I 
have a nice little plan.” L—— dived into 
his breast pocket for his engagement list. 
He scented the best of dinners, and also ex- 
cellent company, none the worse for the 
circumstances that the host would some- 
times retire to his bed to compose some- 
thing (or perhaps himself) and leave them 
to their own devices. 

‘*T am happy to say,” he answered, 
‘that on Thursday week I am tree.” 

‘‘That is capital. Then on Thursday 
week I will come and dine with you.” 

‘‘Very good,” returned L——, though 
with a decided falling off in the enthusi- 
asm of his manner. 

‘*Yes, I will come, and I will bring 
with me—what do you think? A Blue- 
coat boy. The fact is,” he proceeded to 
explain, with an air of great relief and sat- 
isfaction, ‘‘ that I have promised his friends 
to see him into the mail tmain at Padding- 
ton, which is a long way from my house; 
while from Westbourne Terrace, you see, 
it would be no trouble to me at all.” 

The whole scene, much embellished by 
the chagrined countenance of our host, 
formed one of the prettiest bits of genteel 
comedy I ever saw on the stage of real 
life. 

A still droller incident, of by no means a 
‘* genteel ” kind—since it implicated me in 
a very serious criminal offense—took place 
about this time. A great jewel robbery 
was committed at the West End under 
very ingenious circumstances. A gentle- 
man and lady, staying at a fashionable 
hotel, had ordered a large quantity of valae- 
able goods—chiefly diamonds—to be brought 
to them for their inspection. They drugged 
or chloroformed (I forget which) the jewel- 
er’s assistant who brought them, and got 
clear away with all the swag. It so hap- 
pened that the whole adventure had been as 
it were prefigured in Chambers’s Journal 
twelve months before; a contributor had 
imagined and written the incident just as 
it afterward occurred. The idea, in fact, 
had so recommended itself to some mem- 
ber of the criminal class that he put it into 
practical execution. The jeweler there- 
upon wrote tothe editor of the Journal 
(poor me), charging him, not indeed with 
actual complicity with the crime, but as 
having been accessory to it before the fact. 
‘*Under the pretense of elevating the 
masses,” he indignantly observed, ‘you 
suggest to them ingenious methods of rob- 
bing honest tradesmen.” My answer to 
this gentleman was, I flatter myself, com- 
plete. I pointed out to him that, if honest 
tradesmen would only read the respectable 


duty not neglected, it seemed, even by the 
lowest classes—they would put themselves 
on their guard against such catastrophes. 
My position compelled me to appear to 
sympathize with the offenders; but I have 
always thought that they showed them- 
selves miserably deficient in gratitude in 
never sending my contributor the least 
acknowledgment—not even one of the 
rings of which they had so many—for what 
he had done for them. 

Their putting into practice the offspring 
of his imagination was certainly a curious 
thing todo. But Nature herself does not 
scorn to stoop to similar acts of plagiarism. 

We story-tellers are often the first to sug- 
gest an occurrence which, after it has 
actually happened, goes most unjustly to 
strengthen the popular superstition that 
truth is stranger than fiction. 

Some years after the publication of ‘‘ Lost 
Sir Massingberd” the following paragraph 
appeared in the Philadelphia Ledger : 

‘* A Curious Discovery.—The hurricane which 
passed over the Miami Valley on July 4th tore 
down a number of old trees, and among them a 
large oak. The owner of the property, a Mr. 
Rogers, on examining the extent of the damage 
done by the storm, discovered in the hollow of 
the fallen oak a human skeleton, with some 
brass buttons and shreds of clothing, and among 
other things a pocket-book with a number of 
papers. A communication tothe Miami County 
Democrat, signed J. F. Clark, relates: ‘The 
man’s name, as gathered from the papers, was 
Roger Vanderburg, native of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and a captain in the Revolutionary 
Army. He was an aid to Washington during 
the retreat across the Jerseys, and served a time 
in Arnold’s headquarters at West Point. In 
1791 he marched withSt. Clair against the North- 
western Indians, and in the famous outbreak of 
that general on the Wabash, November 3d, of the 
year just written, he was wounded and captured. 
But while being conveyed to the Indian town at 
Upper Piqua he effected his escape, but found 
himself hard pressed by his savage foes. He 
saw the hollow in the oak, and despite the man- 
gled arm, and with the aid of a beech that grew 
beside the giant then, he gained the haven and 
dropped therein. Then came a fearful discov- 
ery. He had miscalculated the depth of the 
hollow, and there was no escape. Oh! the story 
told by the diary of the oak’s despairing pris- 
oner! How, rather than surrender to the tor- 
ture of the stake, he chose death by starvation ; 
how he wrote his diary in the uncertain light 
and the snows! Here is one entry in the diary’: 
‘November 10th.—Five days without food! 
When I sleep I dream of luscious fruits and 
flowing streams. The stars laugh at my misery ! 
It is snowing now. I freeze while I starve. 
God pity me!’ The italicized words were sup- 
plied by Mr. Rogers as the trembling hand oft- 
times refused to indite plainly. The entries 
covered a period of eleven days, and in disjointed 
sentences is told the story of St. Clair’s defeat. 
Mr. Rogers bas written to Lancaster to ascer- 
tain if any descendants of the ill-fated captain 
live ; if 80, they shall have his bones.’” 


Again in ‘‘Murphy’s Master,” I got rid 
of a great number of disagreeable charac- 
ters on an island in the Indian Seas, by the 
simple, though startling device of sub- 
merging the island itself; the few respecta- 
ble persons who inhabited it (including the 
hero and heroine) being most properly and 
providentially saved in a fishing-boat. 
Some critics thought it audacious; but Na- 
ture was so favorably impressed by my lit- 
tle plan, that she used it herself two years 
afterward, and in a more comprehensive 
way than I should have dared to invent, 
an island in the Bay of Bengal, with the 
Kinshra lighthouse upon it, with seven 
scientific assistants, being submerged in a 
precisely similar manner. 

I do not wish to be hard upon Nature, 
and, without giving detail, which could not 
but wound her amour propre, will merely 
remark that she committed a similar act of 
piracy in the case of my novel ‘‘ Found 
Dead.” 

Though by no means a humorous story 
itself, that book, by the way, was the cause 
of a very fine stroke of humor. It was the 
custom with the very respectable firm of 
publishers, with whom [ did business at 
that time, to pay my checks to the names 
of my immortal works, instead of to myself; 
and, since it suited their convenience so to 
do, I never complained of it, though it 
sometimes put me in rather a false position, 
when I presented my demands in person, 
for example, as the “Family Scapegrace.” 
When I came for the proceeds of ‘“‘ Found 
Dead,” it was too much for the banker's 





periodical I had the honor to edit—u moral | clerk, who gravely observed: ‘It is very 


fortunate, Sir, that this check is not pay- 





able ‘to order,’ or it. would have to be in- 
dorsed by your executors.” V 

This incident, I remember, delighted 
Dickens, who remarked, however, with a 
sudden access of gravity: ‘‘I should not 
like to have much money at a bank which 
keeps so clever a clerk as that.” 

He was himself an excellent man of 
business, though in early life he made great 
pecuniary mistakes by an impatience of 
disposition, a desire to get things settled 
and done with, which is shared by many 
men of letters, to their great loss. He was 
painstaking, accurate, and punctual to a 
fault; and the trouble he took about other 
people’s affairs, especially in his own call- 
ing, is almost incredible. Young men of 
letters are especially fortunate as regards 
the sympathy and assistance they receive 
from the chiefs of the other professions. 
Almost all of us have our Dr. Goodenough. 
The lawyers, too, are always ready with 
their advice. I remember mentioning a 
legal difficulty which I had come across in 
the plot of a novel in the presence of one 
who is now, perbaps, the foremost man at 
the English bar. The next morning, though 
at that time we had only a club acquaint- 
ance, I received from him half a dozen 
clearly written pages, explaining, in the 
most lucid manner, the law of the case in 
point. The chiefs of our own profession 
are always ready to give a helping hand to 
their juniors; but Dickens looked upon it 
as an imperative duty so to do. Many a 
time have young would-be contributors 
called upon me, and produced from their 
breast pockets, as passport to my attention, 
a letter of rejection, torn and frayed, and 
bearing tokens of having been read a hun- 
dred times, from the Master. 


‘*He wrote me this letter himself,” they 
would say, as though there were but one 
‘*He” in the world. It was generally a 
pretty long one, though written at a time 
when minutes were guineas to him, fall of 
the soundest advice and tenderest sym- 
pathy. There was always encouragement 
in them (for, of course, these were not 
hopeless cases), and often—whenever, in 
fact, there seemed need for other help be- 
sides counsel—some allusion, couched in 
the most delicate terms, to ‘‘the inclosed.” 
Dickens not only loved his calling, but had 
a respect for it, and did more than any man 
to make it respected. With the pains he 
took to make perfect whatever proceeded 
from his own pen every one who has read 
his life must be conversant; but this mi- 
nute attention to even the smallest details 
had its drawbacks. When an inaccuracy, 
however slight, was brought home to him, 
it made him miserable. So conscious was 
I of this that I never liked to tell him of a 
mistake in ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” which has 
escaped the notice of ‘‘ readers,” profes- 
sional and otherwise, in every edition. The 
Major and Cleopatra sit down to play 
piquet; but what they do play—for they 
‘* propose to” one another—is écarté. 

In friendship, which in all other points 
must needs be frank and open, this problem 
often remains unsolved—namely, the friend- 
ship of one’s friend for some other mar. D 
and E have the most intimate relations with 
one another, but for the life of him E can- 
not understand what D sees in F so to en- 
dear him to him. This was what many of 
D’s (Dickens’s) friends, and certainly the 
world at large, said of F (John Forster). 
It is not my business, nor isit in my power, 
to explain the riddle. I rarely met them 
together without witnessing some sparring 
between them, and sometimes without the 
gloves. On the other hand, I have known 
Forster pay some compliments to ‘the In- 
imitable” in his patronizing way, which the 
other would acknowledge in his drollest 
manner. It is certain that Forster took the 
utmost interest in Dickens, even to the ex- 
tent of seeing everything be wrote through 
the press; and as to the genuineness of 
Dickens’s regard for him I have the most 
positive proof. I have already said that 
Dickens once wrote to me spelling the word 
Foster (in Foster Brothers) with an 7, ‘‘ be- 
cause I am always thinking of my friend 
Forster.” Long afterward, in acknowledg- 
ing a service, which I had been fortunately 
able todo for him, in terms far more gen- 
erous than it deserved, he actually signed 
the letter, not Charles Dickens, but John 
Forster. 





/ When the biography of the former ap- 
peared, and its editor was accused of rep- 
resenting himself as standing in a nearer 
relation to Dickens than he really was, 
I thought it only fair to Forster to 
send him those two letters, with which— 
though, of course, he had no need of the 
corroboration of such a matter from 
withort—he expressed himself greatly 
pleased. 

In 1871 I lost my old friend, Robert 
Chambers, and with it, after a short inter- 
val, the editorship of the Journal. My 
separation from it was a foregone conclu- 
sion. My relations with the surviving pro- 
prietor — always what the diplomatists 
call ‘‘strained” — were severed within 
twelve months, notwithstanding the good 
offices of his nephew, Robert’s son. My 
late contributors were, so good as to pre- 
sent me with a silver inkstand, suitably in- 
scribed, which I value beyond any possess- 
ion I have in the world. Their spokesman 
(a humorist) whispered, as he handed it to 
me: ‘*‘ Attenborough’s is the place”; but it 
has never gone there. 

My literary life from that time has gone 
on very smoothly; perhaps more smoothly 
than I deserve. I have been especially for- 
tunate in finding friendship where I might 
naturally have only locked for business re- 
lations; nor do I believe that I have an 
enemy in my own calling, nor even among 
my ‘“‘natural foes,” the critics, On the other 
hand, I am well aware that there are a good 
many people who dislike me very cordially. 
If they do so for a good reason, I exceed- 
ingly regret it; but there are some folks 
whose animosity is the highest of compli- 
ments. There is, in my opinion, no more 
fatal weakness in human nature than the 
desire to be thought well of by everybody, 
including the scoundrels. 


When good fortune has once set ‘n, the 
record of a man’s life (especially a literary 
life) is apt to get uninteresting, and for that 
reason alone I should be disposed to end 
here, at all events for the present, what is, 
afterall, rather astring of literary anecdotes 
(some of which, however, I venture to 
think, have some interest) than a literary 
autobiography. Moreover, the last decade 
of the life of a living person is rather a 
delicate matter to deal with. 

It will be observed by those who have 
done me the honor ot reading them, that 
these reminiscences have scrupulously 
avoided all mention, beyond a passing allu. 
sion, to authors who are, happily, still with 
us. I should have had nothing but good to 
say of them, which would have sadly dis- 
appointed some people; but in omitting 
them I am well aware that I have deprived 
my narrative of what would otherwise have 
been its chief attraction. It is unambitious 
enough, Heaven knows, and will interest, 
I fear, such persons only as are interested 
in literary matters, and those but of the 
lighter kind. It is, in fact, the literary 
rather than the general public that I now 
address—a reflection which causes me to 
add a few words by way of postscript. A 
personal experience, to which I have 
already alluded, has taught me, ‘ by harsh 
evidence,” that young persons who would 
embrace the literary calling are very prompt 
to see its attractions and very slow to un- 
derstand its difficulties. From the some- 
what light and airy tone (of which no one 
can be more conscious than myself) in 
which these Recollections have been writ- 
ten, they may conclude, perhaps, that the 
profession of literature requires little pains 
or study, and that such a moderate success 
at least as has been here described may be 
attained by a small amount of work. I can 
only say, for my part, that when I hear 
what are held to be hard-working men in 
other callings talk of ‘“‘ work,” I smile. I 
have often found that what they mean by 
work (when they are not in the enjoyment 
of a more or -less long vacation) is the re- 
maining within the same four walls for a 
certain large number of hours per diem, 
Even when they do work, they have some- 
thing to work upon. They have not to 
spin the very threads of their work out of 
their own brains before they begin busi- 
ness. I have not, indeed, been so close a 
prisoner as some of them, for the necessi- 
ties of my calling, so far as novel-writing 
is concerned, have often compelled me to 
seek change of scene, for ‘local coloring” - 
but for the last five-and-twenty years of my 
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life I have had only three days of consecu- 
tive holiday once a year. 

Such from day to day labors, though not, 
it is true, extending to long hours, would, 
perhaps, have been impossible but for the 
relief afforded by some favorite amuse- 
ment; this, in my case, as it has been in 
that of much greater men, has been the 
noble game of whist, which I have played 
regularly for two or three hours a day for 
the last thirty years. It does not, indeed, 
much matter what it is, so that the relaxa- 
tion is. an attractive one; but I pity that 
man from the bottom of my heart who can 
find no interest in a game. 

Men of letters are rarely good card- 
players—-Lord Lytton and Lever are almost 
the only exceptions I can call to mind—but 
some of them have been fond of whist, and 
have enlivened it by their sallies. A few 
of these, which I have happened myself to 
hear, seem worthy of record. 

A guest being asked to a dinner party, 
which was to precede an evening at cards, 
thus apologized for coming in morning 
estume: * The suit is surely no matter, #0 
eng as one is a trump.” 

A man who had his foot on a gout-rest 
was holding very bad cards, and complain- 
ing alike of hisluck and his malady. Upon 
being reproached by his more fortunate 
adversary for his irritation, he suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘* It’s all very well for you ; but a 
‘game hand’ is a very different thing from 
a ‘game leg.’” 

On another occasion the same gentleman 
(whose temper, gout or no gout, wae always 
a little short) jumped up from the seat 
where he had been losing and declared that 
he would play nomore. ‘ But you’ll break 
up the table,” pleaded the others, pathetic- 
ally, ‘If it # broken up there will still be 
three ‘ legs’ left,” was his uncompromising 
reply. 

A whist-player, who even though he was 
a loser, ought to have known better than to 
have jested upon such a tender subject, 
once remarked, with reference to the con- 
siderable number of novels for which I have 
been responsible: ‘‘ Nobody can deny, my 
dear fellow, that you have great ‘ numerical 
strength,’” * 

lL remember a little poem called ** Dumby,” 
written by a brother novelist, who has 
himself, alas! left a vacant place at the 
four-square table for ever, which has a 
pathetic singularity about it: 

** 1 wee the face of the friend I lost 

Before me as I sit, 
His thin, white hands, so subtle and swift, 
And his eyes that gleam with wit. 
** 1 see him across the square, green cloth 
‘That's dappled with black and red ; 
Ketween the lumimous giobes of light 
I watch the triend long dead, 


‘itis only I who can see him there, 
With victory in his glance, 
As the cross ruff stopped he strides along 
Like Wellington through France. 


* He died years past in the jungle reeds ; 
But still I see him sit, 
Facing me with his fan of cards, 
And those eyes that beam with wit.” 

In that excellent poem of Thomas Hood's, 
in which he describes the village of Bullock 
Smithy, he exhibits a natural disinclination 
to come to the workhouse: 

“ There is one more house,” 
he says, 
* Which we have not come to yet, and I hope we 
never shall, 
And that’s the Parish poorhouse,” 

In these recollections of mine I feel a 
similar reluctance to allude to the Play- 
house; for the fact is my merits have never 
been recognized on the boards.. The sub- 
ject is a sore one, and | will merely say 
that when I think of a certain comedietta 
called ‘* The Substitute,” and the way in 
which it was treated by the dramatic critics, 
| appreciate Landor’s observation made 
under similar circumstances in connection 
with his ‘“ Imaginary Conversations,” that 
he would bet a pint of porter that none of 
his detractors, even if they took off their 
coats to it, would come within a mile of 
them. The ‘‘ Substitute,” ran for six weeks 
out of the season, at the Court Theater, and 
then 1 suppose ran right away; for I have 
never heard of it since. It was really one 
of the brightest—but there, as Tennyson 
used to be advertised to say among the 
criticisms on ‘* Festus,” ‘‘ I dare not venture 
to say what I think about that play.” 


* A term used to express plenty of small cards with. 
out an honor. 











If I have not been appreciated on the 
stage, however, I have nothing to complain 
of in respect to my reception off the boards. 

The observation of a great writer on hav- 
ing half-a-dozen bottles of brandy sent him 
by an anonymous admirer, is well known. 
“This,” he said, with complacency, ‘ is 
true fame.” For my part, as is only in 
accordance with the rules of proportion, I 
have had to be content with much inferior 
liquor—mere ginger-beer, a drink which is 
effervescent, no doubt, but while it lasts is 
refreshing enough. I once lost a Persian 
cat, which (I had almost written ‘‘ who”’) 
was very dear to me, and went to a subur- 
ban police office for professional advice as to 
handbills and rewards. ‘‘ What is your 
name, sir,” inquired the intelligent inspect- 
or. It is cynically observed that inspect- 
ors are always called in the newspapers 
‘*intelligent”; but this one, as will be seen, 
fully deserved the title. As my business 
was a lawful one, I, of course, gave him no 
alias. 

**James Payn?” he echoed. ‘‘Are you 
the story-teller ?” 

I modestly murmured that I was. 

‘‘Then I tell you what,” he said, in a 
tone in which generosity and gratitude 
were finely blended, ‘‘ you are out of my 
district, but 1’'ll take the case. 

And he took it. That was my brandy. 

I have also had various sums of money 
borrowed of me at different times by ad- 
mirers of my genius; but that has given 
me less satisfaction. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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RETROGRESSIVE RELIGION. 


A MASTERLY ARGUMENT AGAINST POSI- 
TIVISM. 





BY HERBERT SPENOER. 





SURPRISE [we omit several pages of introduc- 
tion} has been the feeling habitually produced in 
me on observing the incongruity between the as- 
tounding claims made by the propounder of this 
new creed and the great intelligence of disciples 
whose faith appears proof against the shock 
which these astounding claims produce on ordi- 
nary minds, Those who, from a broad view of 
human progress, have gained the general impres- 
sion that “the individual withers, and the 
world is more and more,” must be disinclined to 
believe that in the future any one individual) will 
impose on the world a government like that 
sought to be imposed by M. Comte, who, unable 
to influence any considerable number of men 
while he lived, consoled himself with the thought 
of absolutely ruling all men after his death, 
Met, as he complained, by “a conspiracy of 
silence,” he was nevertheless confident that, very 
shortly becoming converts, mankind at large 
would hereafter live and move and have their be- 
ing within his elaborated formulas, Papal as- 
sumption is modest compared with the assump- 
tion of “ the founder of the religion of Human- 
ity.” A pope may canonize a saint or two; but 
M. Comte undertook the canonization of all 
those men recorded in history whom he thought 
specially worthy of worship. And such a canon- 
ization !—days assigned for the remembrance 
with honor of mythical personages like Her- 
cules and Orpheus, and writers such as Terence 
and Juvenal; other daye on which honors, like 
in degree, are given to Kant and to Robertson, 
to Bernard de Palissy and to Schiller, to Coper- 
nicus and to Dollond, to Otway and to Racine, to 
Locke and to Fréret, to Froissart and to Dalton, 
to Cyrus and to Penn—such a canonization! in 
which these selected men, who are the Positivist 
saints for ordinary days, are headed by greater 
saints for Sundays, with the result that Socrates 
and Godfrey are thus placed on a par; that, 
while a day is dedicated to Kepler, a week is 
dedicated to Gall; Tasso has a week assigned to 
him, and Goethe a day; Mozart presides over a 
week, and a day is presided over by Beethoven ; 
a week is made sacred to Louis the Eleventh, and 
a day to Washington—such a canonization! 
under which the greatest men, giving their 
names to months, are so selected that Frederic 
the Second and St. Paul alike bear this distinc- 
tion; Gutemberg and Shakespeare head adjacent 
months; and while Bichat gives his name to a 
month, Newton gives his name toa week! This, 
which recalls the saints’ calendar of the Baby- 
lonians, among whom, as Professor Sayce shows, 
‘each day of the year had been assigned to its 
particular deity or patron saint,” exemplifies in 
but one way M. Comte’s consuming passion for 
regulating posterity, and the colossal vanity 
which led him to believe that mankind would 
hereafter perform their daily actions as he dic- 
tated. He not only settles the hierarchy of. 
saints who are above others to be worshiped, 
but he prescribes the forms of worshipin minute 
detail. Nine sacraments are specified ; prayer is 
to be made thrice a day ; for the “ daily expres- 
sion of their emotions both in public and 
private,” it is predicted that future men will use 
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Italian ; and it is a recommended *‘rule of wor- 
ship” of the person you adore, that a ‘“ precise 
idea of the place, next of the seat or the attitude, 
and lastly, of the dress, appropriate to each par- 
ticular case,” should be summoned before the 
mind. Add to which that in the elaborate rubric 
the sacred sign—replacing the sign of the cross 
and derived ‘from our cerebral theory”——(he had 
a phrenology of his own) consists in placing 
“our hand in succession on the three chief 
organs—those of love, order, and progress.” Of 
banners used in ‘solemn processions,” it is 
directed that ‘‘ on their white side will be the 
holy image ; on their green, the sacred formula 
of Positivism,” and “‘the symbol of our Divinity 
will always be a woman of the age of thirty, with 
her son in her arms.” Nor was M. Comte’s 
devouring desire to rule the future satisfied with 
thus elaborating the observances of his cult. 
He undertook to control the secular culture of 
men, a8 well as that culture which, I suppose, 
he distinguished as sacred. There is ‘‘ a Positi- 
vist library for the nineteenth century,” consist- 
ing of 150 volumes, the list being compiled for 
the purpose “‘of guiding the more thoughtful 
minds.” So that M. Comte’s tastes and judg- 
ments in poetry, science, history, etc., are to be 
the standards for future generations, And the 
numerous regulations of these kinds are in ad- 
dition to the other multitudinous regulations 
contained in those parts of the highly elaborated 
“Syatem of Positive Polity” in which M. Comte 
prescribes the social organization, under the 
arrangements of which “ the affective, specula- 
tive, patrician, and plebeian” classes are to carry 
on the business of their lives. 

It is, f say, not a little remarkable that a 
hight of assumption exceeding that ever before 
displayed by a human being—a self-deification 
along with the deification of humanity—should 
not have negatived belief in the general doctrines 
set forth by him. One might have thought that, 
by exhibiting a lack of mental balance unparal- 
leled among sane people, he would have wholly 
discredited his speculations. However, recog- 
nizing the fact that this is not so, and assuming 
that M. Comte’s disciples discover in the Religion 
of Humanity propounded by him, a truth which 
survives recognition of his eccentricities, let us 
call them, we will now go on to consider this 
proposed creed. 

To those who have studied that natural genesis 
of religion summarized in the article Mr. Harri- 
son criticises, it will appear anomalous that a 
proposed new and higher religion should be, in 
large measure, a rehabilitation of the religion 
with which mankind commenced, and from 
which they have been insensibly diverging, until 
the more advanced among them have quite lost 
sight of it. After an era during which worship 
of the dead was practiced all the world over, 
alike by savages and by the progenitors of the 
civilized—after an era of slow emergence from 
this primitive religion, during which the pro- 
pitiation of ghosts, completely human, was re- 
placed by the propitiation of comparatively few 
superhuman ghosts or spirits, and finally 
by the propitiation of a spirit infinitely transcend- 
ing humanity, and from which buman attributes 
have been gradually dropped, leaving only 
the most abstract, which are themselves fading, 
we are told by the Positivists that there is com- 
ing an era in which the Universal Power men 
have come to believe in will be ignored, and hu- 
man individualities, regarded now singly and 
now in their aggregate, will again be the objects 
of religious feeling. If the worship of the dead 
is not to be completely resuscitated, still the pro- 
posal is to resuscitate it in a form but partially 
transtigured. Though there is uo direction to 
offer at graves food and drink for ghosts, yet 
public worship of the so-called “Great Being 
Humanity” “ must be performed in the midst 
of the tombs of the more eminent dead, each 
tcmb surrounded by a sacred grove, the scene of 
the homage paid by their family and their fellow 
citizens” ; while ‘‘ at times, within each conse- 
crated tomb, the priesthood will” superintend 
the honoring of the good man or woman—pro- 
posed usages analogous to those of many ances- 
tor-worshiping peoples. Moreover, again tak- 
ing lessons from various races of pagans, past 
and present, there is to be ‘a domestic altar,” 
at which, in kneeling attitude, adoration is to 
be paid to our own personal patrons, our guar- 
dian angels or household gods”—these being 
persons living or dead. And, as exemplified by 
M. Comte’s worship of Clotilde de Vaux, the 
praying to a beloved person or wife may be con- 
tinued for years; recalling the customs of nu- 
merous peoples who invoked departed members 
of their families; as instance the Balonda, 
among whom, if the ‘‘ spot where a favorite wife 
has died” . ‘is revisited, it is to pray to 
her.” 

Now, omitting for the present all thought 
about the worthiness of these objects of worship, 
and considering only the general nature of the 
system, there arises the question: How happens 
it that, while in other respects M. Comte delin- 
eates human evolution as progressive, he in this 
respect delineates it as retrogressive? Beyond 
ali question, civilization has been a gradual di- 
vergence from primitive savagery. According 
to his own account, the advance in social organ- 
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sents a certain general continuity. Even. in 
speculative thought, M. Comte’s formula of the 
three stages, the theological, the metaphysical, 
and the positive, tacitly asserts movement in the 
same direction toward a final theory. How 
happens it then that, with an advancing change 
in other things, there is to occur a retreating 
change in one thing?—along with progression 
in all else, retrogression in religion ! 

This retrogressive character of the Comtean 
religion is shown in sundry other ways, being, 
indeed, sometimes distinctly admitted or avowed. 
Thus, we are told that, ‘‘the domain of the 
priesthood must be reconstituted in its integrity. 
Medicine must again become a part of it,” as, 
from savage life upward it was, until modern 
times, Again, education has been slowly eman- 
cipating itself from ecclesiasticism ; but, in M. 
Comte’s scheme, after the sacrament of initia- 
tion, the child passes ‘from its unsystematic 
training under the eye of its mother, to the sys- 
tematic education given by the priesthood” ; just 
as, after a parallel ceremony, the child does 
among the Congo people, and as it did among 
the ancient Mexicans, And, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, M. Comte followed the lead of the 
Egyptians, who had a formal judging of the 
dead by the living. Honorable burial was al- 
lowed by them only in the ak of accu 
tions against the deceased proved before judges ; 
and by M. Comte it is provided that, after a pre- 
scribed interval, the priesthood shall decide 
whether the remains shall be transferred from 
their probationary resting place to “ the sacred 
wood” reserved for the “sanctified.” Most re- 
markable of all, however, is the reversion to an 
early type of religious belief in the prescribed 
worship of objects, animate and inanimate. In 
“Table A, System of Sociolatry,” there are times 
named for the *‘ Festival of the Animals,” ‘‘ Fes- 
tival of Fire,” ‘‘ Festival of the Sun,” ‘ Festival 
of Iron,” ete. 

But now, passing over M. Comte’s eccentrici- 
ties and inconsistencies, let us consider, on its 
merits, the creed he enunciated. In addition to 
private worship of guardian angels or household 
gods, there is to be a public worship of the 
“ Great Being Humanity.” How are we to con- 
ceive this Great Being? Various conceptions of 
it are possible ; and more or less unlike concep- 
tions are, at one time or other, presented to us. 
Let us look at them in succession. 

By M. Comte himself, at page 74 of the ‘ Cat- 
echism of Positive Religion,” we are told that 
we must ** define Humanity as the whole of hu- 
man beings, past, present, and future. The 
word whole points out clearly that you must not 
take in all men, but those only who are really 
capable of assimilation, in virtue of a real co-op- 
eration on their part in furthering the common 
good.” On which the first comment suggesting 
itself is that the word ‘ whole points out clearly” 
not limitation, but absence of limitation. Pass- 
ing over this, however, and agreeing to exclude, 
as is intended, criminals, paupers, beggars, and 
all who ‘‘ remain in the parasitic state,” it seems 
that we are to include in the aggregate object of 
our worship all who have aided, now aid, and 
will hereafter aid, social growth and develop- 
ment. Though elsewhere it is limited to those 
who ‘‘ co-operate willingly,” yet since “ the ani- 
mals which voluntarily aid man” are recognized 
as ‘‘integral portions of the Great Being,” and 
since the co-operation of dlaves i#as “ voluntary” 
as that of horses, we seem compelled to include, 
not the superior men and classes only, but 
even those who, under a coercion such as 
is used to domestic animals, have helped 
te subdue the earth and further the 
material progress of Humanity, And since the 
progress of Humanity has been largely aided by 
the spread of the higher races and accompany- 
ing extermination of the lower races, we must 
comprehend in our conception of this worship- 
ful ‘Great Being” all those who, from 
the earliest savage times, have, as lead- 
ing warriors and common soldiers, 
helped by their victories to replace inferior 
societies by superior ones ; not only bloodthirsty 
conquerors like Sesostris (who is duly sanctified 
in the calendar), but even such cannibals as the 
Aztecs, who laid the basis of the Mexican civili- 
zation. 

So far from seeing in the ‘Great Being Hu- 
manity,” as thus defined, anything worshipful, 
it seems to me that contemplation of it is caleu- 
lated to excite feelings which it is best to keep 
out of consciousness, 

But now, not to take the doctrine at a disad- 
vantage, let us conceive the object of the 
Positivist’s adoration under a better aspect. Let 
us consider what claims to godhood may be 
made for the Humanity immediately known to 
us. Unquestionably M. Comte’s own doctrine, 
that there has been going on an evolution of 
mankind, implies that such portion of the 
“Great Being Humanity” as is formed by our 
own generation is better than the average of 
those portions which have heretofore lived and 
died. What, then, shall we say of this better por- 
tion? 

Of course we must keep out of thought all the 
bad conduct going on around—the _ prevailing 
dishonesty shown iv adulteration by retailers 
and production of debased goods by manufac- 
turers, the inefficient and dawdling work of 
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artisans, the many fraudulent transactions of 
which a few are daily disclosed at trials; though 
why we are to exclude the blameworthy from our 
conception of Humanity Ido not understand, 
But not dwelling on this, let us contemplate first 
the intellectual traits, and then the moral 
traits, of the people who remain after leaving 
out the worse. 

Those whose mental appetites are daily satis- 
fied by table talk almost wholly personal, 
by gossiping books and novels, and by news- 
papers, the contents of which are usually en- 
joyed the more in proportion as there is in them 
much of the scandalous or the horrible; those 
who, on Sundays, never working out their own 
beliefs, receive the weekly dole of thought called 
for by their state of spiritual pauperism ; those 
who, to the ideas they received during educa- 
tion, add only such as are supplied by daily 
journals and weekly sermons, with now and 
then a few from books, having none of their 
own worth speaking of, we may be content to 
class as respectable in the conventional sense, 
though scarcely in any higher sense, still leas 
to include them as chief components in a body 
exciting reverence. Evenif we limit attention 
to those of highest culture, including all who 
are concerned in regulative functions—political, 
ecclesiastical, educational, or other—the displays 
of intelligence do not call forth such an emotion 
as that which M. Comte’s theory requires us to 
entertain. What shall we say of the wisdom of 
those, including nearly all who occupy influen- 
tial positions, who persist in thinking that prep- 
aration for successful and complete living 
(which 18 the purpose of rational education) is 
best effected by learning to speak and write 
after the manner of two extinct peoples, and by 
gaining knowledge of their chief men, their 
superstitions, their deeds of war, etc., who, in 
their leading school, devote two huurs per week 
to getting some ideas about the constitution of 
the world they are born into, and thirty-six 
hours per week to construing Latin and Greek 
and making verses, of small sense or none, and 
who, in the competitive examinations they de- 
vise, give to knowledge of words double the 
number of marks which they give to knowledge 
of things? ‘That, it seems to me, is not a very 
worshipful degree of intelligence which fails to 
recognize the obvious truth thet there is an 
order of, Nature pervading alike the actions 
going on within us and without us, to which, 
from moment to moment, our lives must con- 
form under penalty of one or other evil, and 
that, therefore, our first business must be to 
study this Order of Nature. Nor is estimation 
of this intelligence raised on contemplating the 
outcome of this established culture, as seen in 
Parliament, where any proposal to judge a 
question by reference to gencral laws, or “ ab- 
stract principles” as they are called, is pooh- 
poohed, with the tacit implication that in social 
affairs there is no natural Jaw, and where, as 
we lately saw, 300 select spokesmen of the nation 
cheered frantically when it was decided that 
they should continue to vow before God that 
they would maintain certain arrangements pre- 
scribed for them by their great, great, etc., 
grandfathers. 

On turning to the moral manifestations, we 
find still lees that is calculated to excite the re- 
guired religious feeling. When multitudes of 
citizens belonging to the classes distinguished 
as the better make a hero of a politician whose 
sole aim throughout life was success, regardless 
of principle, and have even established an an- 
nual commemoration of him, we are obliged to 
infer that the prevailing sentiments are not of 
a very high order. Nothing approaching to 
adoration is called forth by those who, on the 
death of a youth who went to help in killing 
Zulus, with whom he had no quarrel, and all 
that he might increase his chance of playing 
despot over the French, thought him worthy of 
high funeral honors—would, many of them, in- 
ceed, have given him the highest. No feeling 
of reverence arises in one’s mind on thinking of 
people who looked on with approval or tolerance 
when a sailor of fortune, who has hired himself 
out to an eastern tyrant to slay at the word of 
command, was honored here by a banquet. 
A public opinion which recognizes no criminality 
in wholesale homicide, so long as it is 
committed by a constituted political authority, 
no matter how vile, or by its foreign hired agent, 
is a public opinion which excites, in some, at any 
rate, an emotion nearer to contempt than to 
adoration, 

This emotion is not changed on looking abroad 
and contemplating the implied natures of those 
who guide and the implied natures of those who 
accept the guidance. When, among a people 
professing that religion of peace preached to 
them generation after generation by tens of 
thousands of priests, an assembly receives with 
enthusiasm, as lately at the Gambetta dinner, 
the toast ‘The French army, the highest em- 
bodiment of the French nation,” when, along 
with nominal acceptance of forgiveness as a 
Christian duty, there goes intense determination 
to retaliate, we are obliged to reprobate either the 
feeling which they actually think proper, or the 
hypocrisy with which they profess that the oppo- 
site feeling is proper. On finding in another ad- 
vanced society that the seats of highest culture are 





the seats of discipline in barbarism, where the test 
of manhood is the giving and taking of wounds 
in fights arising from trivial causes or none at 
all, and where, last year, a single day witnessed 
twenty-one such encounters in one university, 
we are reminded more of North American In- 
dians, among whom tortures constitute the initi- 
ation of young men, than of civilized people 
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enemies, Or when we see, as lately in a nation 
akin to the last, that an officer who declined 
to break at once the law of his country and 
the law of his religion by fighting a duel 
was expelled the army, we are obliged to admit 
that profession of a creed which forbids re- 
venge, by those whose deeds emphatically assert 
revenge to be a duty (almost emphatically as do 
the lowest races of men), presents Humanity 
under an aspect not at all of the kind which we 
look for in “the adorable Great Being.” Not 
reverence, not admiration, scarcely even respect, 
is caused by the sight of a hundred million pa- 
gans masquerading as Christians. 

lam told that by certain of M. Comte’s dis- 
ciples (though not by those Mr. Harrison rep- 
resents) prayer is addressed to ‘*‘ holy Human- 
ity.” Had I to choose an epithet, I think ‘‘ holy” 
is about the last whish would occur to me. 

** But it is only the select human beings—those 
more especially who are sanctified in the Comtist 
calendar—who are to form the object of wor- 
ship ; and, for the worship of such, there is the 
reason that they are the benefactors to whom we 
owe everything.” 

On the first of these statements, made by 
some adherents of M, Comte, one remark must 
be that it is at variance with M. Comte’s own 
definition of the object of worship, as quoted 
above ; and another remark must be that, ad- 
mitting such select persons to be worshipful 
(and I do not admit it), there is no more reason 
for worshiping Humanity as a whole on the 
strength of these best samples than there is for 
worshiping an ordinary individual, or even a 
criminal, on the strength of the few good ac- 
tions which qualified the mullitudinous indiffer- 
ent actions and bad actions he committed. The 
second of these statements, that Humanity, 
either as the whole defined by M. Comte, or as 
represented by these select persons, must be 
adored as being the producer of everything 
which civilization has brought us, and in a meas- 
ure even the creator of our higher powers of 
thought and action, we will now consider. Let 
us hear M. Comte himself on this point: ‘* Thus 
each step of sound training in positive thought 
awakens perpetual feelings of veneration and 
gratitude, which rise often into enthusiastic 
admiration of the Great Being, who is the au- 
thor of all these conquests, be they in thought, 
or be they in action.” 

What may have been the conceptions of “ ven- 
eration and gratitude” entertained by M. Comte, 
we cannot, of course, say; but if any one nota 
disciple will examine his consciousness, he will, I 
think, quickly perceive that veneration or grati- 
tude felt toward any being, implies belief in the 
conscious action of that being—implies ascrip- 
tion of a prompting motive of a high kind and 
deeds resulting from it. Gratitude cannot be en- 
tertained toward something which is uncon- 
scious. So that the ‘‘Great Being Humanity” 
must be conceived as having in its incorporated 
form, ideas, feelings and volitions. Naturally 
there follows the inquiry: ‘* Where is its seat of 
consciousness?” Is it diffused throughout man- 
kind at large? That cannot be; for conscious- 
ness is an organized combination of mental 
states, implying instantaneous communications 
such as certainly do not exist throughout Hu- 
manity. Where, then, must be its center of con- 
sciousness? In France, of course, which, in the 
Comtean system, is to be the leading state, and 
naturally in Paris, to which all the major axcs of 
the temples of Humanity are to point. Any one 
with adequate humor might raise amusing ques- 
tions respecting the constitution of that con- 
sciousness of the Great Being supposed to be 
thus localized. But, preserving our gravity, we 
have simply to recognize the obvious truth that 
Humanity has no corporate consciousness what- 
ever. Consciousness, known to each as existing 
in himself, is ascribed by him to other beings 
like himself, and, in a measure, to interior be- 
ings; and there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that there ever was, is now, or ever 
will be, any consciousness among men save that 
which exists in them individually. If, then, 
‘the Great Being, who is the author of all these 
conquests,” is unconscious, the emotions of ven- 
eration and gratitude are absolutely irrelevant. 

It will doubtless seem a paradox to say that 
human evolution, with all its marvels, is to be 
credited neither to Humanity as an aggregate, 
nor to its component individuals ; but the para- 
dox will not be difficult to justify, especially if 
we set out with some analogies, An apt one is 
supplied by that “thing of beauty,” the 
Euplectella or ‘‘ Venus’s flower-basket,” now not 
uncommon as a drawing-room ornament. This 
fragile piece of animal architecture is not a pro- 
duct of any conscious creature, or of any com- 
bination of conscious creatures. It is the 
framework unknowingly elaborated by innu- 
merable ciliated monads—each a simple nucleated 
cell, with a whip-like appendage, which serves, 





by its waving movements, to aid the drawing in 
and sending out of sea-water, from which nu- 
tritive matter is obtained; and it is simply by 
the proclivities which these monads have toward 
certain modes of growth and secretion that 
they form, without the consciousness of any 
one, or of all, this complicated city they inhabit. 
Again, take the case of a coral island. By it 
we are shown that a multitude of insignificant 
individuals may, by their separate actions, car- 
ried on without concert, gemerate a structure 
imposing by its size and stability. One of these 
palm-covered atols, standing up out of vast 
depths in the Pacific, has been slowly built up 
by coral-polyps, while, through successive small 
stages, the ocean bottom has subsided. The 
mass produced by these brainless and almost 
nerveless animals—each by its tentacles slowly 
drawing in such food as the water occasionally 
brings, and at intervals budding out, plant-hke, 
a new individual—is a mass exceeding in vastness 
any built by men, and defies the waves in a way 
which their best breakwaters fail to do; the 
whole structure being entirely undesigned, and 
indeed, absolutely unknown to its producers, 
individually or in their aggregate. 

Prepared by these analogies, every one will 
see what is meant by the paradox that civiliza- 
tion, whether contemplated in its great or- 
ganized societies or in their material and mental 
products, can be credited neither to any ideal 
“Great Being _umanity,” nor to the real be- 
ings summed up under that abstract name. 
Though we cannot in this case say that neither 
the aggregate nor its units have had any con- 
sciousness of the results wrought out, yet we 
may say that only after considerable advances 
of civilization has this consciousness existed on 
the part of a few. Communities have grown 
and organized themselves through the attain- 
ments of private ends, pursued with entire self- 
ishness and in utter ‘ignorance of any social 
effects produced. If we begin with those early 
stages in which, among hostile tribes, one more 
numerous or better led than the rest, conquers 
them, and, consolidating them into a larger so- 
ciety, at the same time stops inter-tribal wars, 
we are shown that this step in advance is made, 
not only without thought of any advantage to 
Humanity, but often under the promptings of 
the basest motives in the mind of the moat atro- 
cious savage. And so onward. It needs but to 
glance at such wall-paintings as those of the 
conquering Seti at Karnak, or to read the in- 
scriptions in which Assyrian kings proudly nar- 
rated their great deeds, to see that personal am- 
bitions were pursued with absolute ditregard of 
human welfare. But for that admiration of 
military glory with which classical culture im- 
bues each rising generation it would be felt 
that, whatever benefits these kings unknowingly 
wrought, their self-praising records have 
brought them not much more honor than has 
been brought to the Fijian chief Ra Undreundre 
by the row of nine hundred stones recording 
the number of victims he devoured, And though 
those struggles for supremacy in which, during 
European history, so many millions have been 
sacrificed resulted in the formation of great 
nations fitted for the highest types of structure, 
yet when, hereafter, opinion is no longer swayed 
by public-school ethics, it will be seen that the 
men who effected these unions did so from de- 
sires which should class them with criminals 
rather than with the benefactors of mankind. 
With governmental organizations it was the 
same as with social consolidations ; they arose 
not to secure the blessings of order, but to 
maintain the ruler’s power. As the original mo- 
tive for preventing quarrels among soldiers was 
that the army might not be rendered inefficient 
before the enemy, 80, throughout the militant 
society at large, the motive for suppressing con- 
flicts was partly that of preventing hinderance to 
the king’s wars, and partly that of asserting his 
authority. Administration of justice, as we 
know it, grew up incidentally, and began with 
bribing the ruling man to interfere on behalf 
of the complaint. Not wishes for the public 
weal, but wishes for private profit and power, 
originated the regulative organizations of so- 
cieties. So has it been, too, with their indus- 
trial organizations. Acts of barter between 
primitive men were not prompted by thoughts 
of benefils to Humanity, to be eventually 
achieved by division of labor, When, as among 
various peoples, on occasions of assembling to 
make sacrifices at sacred places, some of the 
devotees took with them commodities likely to 
be wanted by others who would be there, and 
from whom needful supplies could be got in ex- 
change, they never dreamed that they were 
making the first steps toward establishment of 
fairs, ard eventually of markets; purely selfish 
desires prompted them. Nor on the part of the 
peddlers who, supplying themselves wholesale 
at these gatherings, traveled about selling retail, 
was there any beneficent intention of initiating 
that vast and elaborate distributing system 
which now’ exists. Neither they nor any 
men of their time had imagined such a system. 
And the like hofds of improved arts, of inven- 
tions, and, in large measure, of discoveries. It 
was not philanthrophy which prompted the 
clearing of wild lands for the parpose of grow- 
ing food ; it was not philanthropy which, litile by 


little, improved the breeds of animals,and adapted 
em to human use; it was not philanthropy 

‘which in course of time changed the primitive 

plow into the finished mojern plow. Wishes for 

rivate satisfactions were the exclusive stimuli. 

The successive patents taken out by Watt, and 

his law-suits in defense of them show that, 

though he doubtless foresaw some of the benefits 
which the steam-engine would confer on man- 
kind, yet foresight of these was not the prime 
mover of his acts. The long concealment of the 
method of fluxions by Newton, as well as the 
Newton-Leibnitz controversy which subsequent- 
ly arose, shows us that, while there was percep- 
tion of the benefits to science, and indirectly to 
Humanity, from the discoveries made by these 
mathematicians, yet that desires to confer these 
benefits were dary to other desires—largely 
the love of scientific exploration itself, and, in 
a considerable degree, “ the last infirmity of 
neble minds.” Nor has it been otherwise with 
literature. Entirely dissenting, though I do, 
from the dictum of Johnson, that ‘no man but 
a blockhead ever wrote except for money,” and 
knowing perfectly well that many books have 
been written by others than blockheads not only 
without expectation of profit, but with the cer- 
tainty of loss, yet I hold it clear that the ma- 
jority of authors do not differ from their fellow- 
men to the extent that the desire to confer pub- 
lic benefit predominates over the desire to reap 
private benefit, in the shape of satisfied ambi- 
tion if not in the shape of pecuniary return, 
And it is the same with the delights given to 
mankind by artistic products. The mind of 
the artist, whether composer, painter or sculp- 
tor, has always been in a much greater degree 
occupied by the pleasure of creation and the 
thought of reward, material or mental, than by 
the wish to add to men’s gratifications, 

But we are most clearly shown how little 
either any aims of an ideal “ Great Being” or any 
philanthropic aims of individuals, have had to 
do with civilization, by an instance which M. 

Jomte himself refers to as proving our indebted- 
ness. He says: “Language alone might suffice 
to recall to the mind of everyone, how complete- 
ly every creation of man is the result of a vast 
combination of efforts, equally extended over 
time and space.” Now nothing is more manifest 
than that language has been produced neither 
by the conscious effort of the imagined ‘* Great 
Being, who is the author of all these conquesta,”’ 
nor by the conscious efforts of individual men, 
Passing over that intentional coining of words 
which occurs during the later stages of linguis- 
tic progress, it is undeniable that during those 
earlier stages which gave to languages their es- 
sential structures and vocabularies the evolu- 
tionary process went on without the intention of 
those who were instrumental to it. The man 
who first, when discussing a probability, said 
give (i. e., gcant, or admit) so and so, and such 
and such follows, had no idea that by his meta- 
phorical give (which became gif, and then if) he 
was helping to initiate a grammatical form. The 
original application of the word orange to some 
object like an orange in color, was made with- 
out consciousness that the act would presently 
Jead to enrichment of the language by an addi- 
tional adjective, And so throughout, The mi- 
nute additions and modifications which have, in 
thousands of years, given to human speech its 
present perfection, arose as random changes, 
without thought of improvement, and the good 
ones inaensibly spread as serving better the pur- 
poses of those who adopted them. 

Thus, accepting M. Comte’s typical instance of 
the obligations under which Humanity during 
the past has placed individuals at present, we 
must say that language, having been evolved 
during men’s intercourse, without the least de- 
sign on their parts of conferring benefits and 
without the faintest consciousness of what they 
were doing, affords no reason Whatever for re- 
garding them with that ‘veneration and grati- 
tude” which he thinks due, 

‘‘But surely, ‘veneration and gratitude’ are 
due somewhere. Surely civilized society, with 
its complex arrangements and involved pro- 
cesses, its multitadinous material pro- 
ducts and almost magical instruments, 
its language, science, literature, arte, must 
be credited to some agency or other. If the 
‘Great Being Humanity,’ considered as a whole, 
has not created it for us—if the individuals who 
have co-operated in producing it have done so 
while pursuing their private ends, mostly with- 
out consciousness that they were either further- 
ing or hindering human progress, how happens 
it that such benefits have been achieved, anc to 
what shall we attribute achievement of them?” 

To Mr. Harrison, if his allegiance to his mas- 
ter is unqualified, no answer which he will think 
satisfactory can be given; for M. Comte nega- 
tives the recognition of any cause for the exist- 
ance of human beings and the “ Great Being” 
composed of them. It was one of his strange 
inconsistencies that, though he held it legiti- 
mate to inquire into the evolution of the Solar 
System (as is shown by his acceptance of the 
nebular hypothesis), and though he treats of 
human society as a product of evolution, yet all 
that region lying between the formation of 
planets and the origin of primitive man, waa ig- 
nored by him. To those, however, who accept 
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the doctrine of organie evolution, either with or 
without the doctrine of evolution at large, the 
obvious answer to the above question will be 
that if “veneration and gratitude” are due at all, 
they are due to that ultimate course from which 
Humanity, individually, and as a whole, in com- 
mon with all other things, has proceeded. There 
is nothing in embodied Humanity but what re- 
sults from the properties of its unite—prop- 
erties mainly prehistoric, and in a small 
measure generated by social life. If we ask 
whence come these properties—these struc- 
tures and functions, bodily and mental—we must 
go for our answer to the slow operation of 
those processes of modification and complication 
through which, with the aid of surrounding 
conditions, ever themselves growing more ir- 
volved, there have been produced the multitudi- 
nous organic types up to the highest. If we 
persist in putting question beyond question, 
we are carried back to those more general causes 
which determined the structure and composition 
of the earth during its concentration ; and 
eventually we are carried back to the nebulous 
mass in which there existed, undistinguished into 
those concrete forms we row know, the forces 
out of which all things contained in the Solar 
Syscem have come, and in which there must have 
been, a8 Professor Tyndall expresses it, ‘the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life.” 
Whether we contemplate such external changes 
as those of stars moving ten miles per second, 
and those which now in hours, now in yearr, 
now in centuries, arrange molecules into a 
crystal, or whether we contemplate internal 
changes, arising in us as ideas and feelings, and 
arising also in the chick which but a few weeks 
since was a viscid yelk, we are compelled to 
recognize everywhere an Energy capable of all 
forms, and which has been ever assuming new 
forms, from the remotest time to which science 
carries us back down to the passing moment. 
If we take the highest product of evolution, 
civilized human society, and ask to what agency 
all its marvels must be credited, the inevitable 
answer is: To that Unknown Cause of which the 
entire Cosmos is a manifestation. 

A spectator, who, seeing a bubble floating on a 
great river, had his attention so absorbed by the 
bubble that he ignored the river—nay, even 
ridiculed any one who thought that the river 
out of which the bubble arose and into which 
it would presently lapse deserved recognition— 
would filly typify a disciple of M. Comte, 
who, centering all his higher sentiments on 
Hu manity, holds it absurd to let either thought 
or feeling be occupied with that great stream of 
Creative Power, unlimited in space or in time, 
of which Humanity is a transitory product, 
Even if, instead of being the dull, leaden-hued 
thing it is, the bubble Humanity had reached 
that stage of iridescence of which, happily, a 
high sample of man or woman sometimes shows 
us a beginning, it would still owe whatever there 
was in it of beauty to that Infinite and Eternal 
Energy out of which Humanity has quite recently 
emerged, and into which it must, in course of 
time, subside. And to suppose that this rela- 
tively-evanescent form of existence ought to 
occupy our minds 80 exclusively as to leave no 
space for a consciousness of that Ultimate Exist- 
tence of which it is but one form out of multi- 
tudes—an Ultimate Existence which was mani- 
feated in infinitely-varied ways before Humanity 
arose, and will be manifested in infinitely-varied 
other ways when Humanity has ceased to be 
seems very strange—to me, indeed, amazing. 

And here this contrast between the Positivist 
view and my own view, equally marked now as it 
was at first, leads me to ask in what respect the 
criticisms passed on the article “ Religion: a 
Retrospect and Prospect,” have affected its argu- 
ment. Many years ago, as also by implication 
in that article, I contended that, while Sci 


anything said by my critics has shaken this 
position. I held at the outset, and continue to 
hold, that this Inscrutable Existence which 
Science, in the last resort, is compelled to recog- 
nize as unreached by its deepest analyses'‘of mat_ 
ter, motion, thought, and feeling, stands toward 
our general conception of things, in substantially 
the same relation as does the Creative Power 
asserted by Theology, and that when Theology, 
which has already dropped many of the anthro- 
pomorphic traits ascribed, eventually drops the 
last of them, the foundation beliefs of the two 
must become identical. So far as I see, no en- 
deavor has been made to show that this is not 
the case. Further I have contended, originally 
and in the article named, that this Reality trans- 
cending appearance (which is not simply unknown 
as Mr. Harrison thinks it should be called, but is 
proved by analysis of the forms of our intelligence 
to be unknowable), standing toward the Universe 
and toward ourselves in the same relation as an 
anthropomorphic Creator was supposed to stand, 
bears a like relation with it not only to human 
thought but tohuman feeling. The gradual re- 
placement of a Power allied to humanity in cer- 
tain trait by a Power which we cannot say is 
thus allied, leaves unchanged certain of the sen- 
timents comprehended under the name religious, 
Though I have argued that in ascribing to the 
Unknowable Cause of things such human attri- 
butes as emotion, will, and intelligence, we are 
using words which, when thus applied, have no 
corresponding ideas, yet I have also argued that 
we are just as much debarred from denying as 
we are from affirming such attributes ; since, as 
ultimate analysis brings us everywhere to al- 
ternative impossibilities of thought, we are 
shown that beyond the phenomenal order of 
things, our ideas of possible and impossible are 
irrelevant. Nothing has been said which re- 
quires me to change this view. Neither Mr. Har- 
rison's statement that “to make a religion out 
of the Unknowable is far more extravagant than 
to make it out of the Equator,” nor Sir James 
Stephen’s description of the Unknowable as 
“like a gigantic soap-bubble, not burst but 
blown thinner and thinner till it has become 
absolutely imperceptible,” seems to me appli- 
cable. One who says that because the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed cannot in any way be brought within the 
limits of human consciousness, it therefore ap- 
proaches to a nonentity, seems to me like one 
who says of a vast numper that, because it passes 
all possibility of enumeration, it is like nothing, 
which is also innumerable. Once more, when 
implying that the Infinite and Eternal Energy 
manifested alike within us and without us, and 
to which we must ascribe not only the mani- 
festations themselves but the law of their order, 
will hereafter continue to be, under its trans- 
figured form, an object of religious sentiment ; 
I have implied that whatever components of this 
sentiment disappear, there must ever survive 
those which are appropriate to the consciousness 
of a Mystery that cannot be fathomed and a 
Power that is omnipresent. Mr. Harrison and 
Sir James Stephen have said nothing to invali- 
date this position. Lastly, let me point out 
that I am not concerned to show what effect 
religious sentiment, as hereafter thus modified, 
will have as a moral agent, though Mr. Harri- 
son, by ridiculing the supposition that it will 
‘“‘make good men and women,” seems to imply 
that I have argued, or am bound to argue, that 


it will do this. If he will refer to the “‘ Data of 
Ethics” and other books of mine, he will find 
that modifications of human nature, past and 
future, I ascribe in the main to the continuous 
operation of surrounding social conditions and 
entailed habits of life, though past forms of 
the religious consciousness have exercised, and 
future forms will, I believe, exercise co-operative 
influences. 

How, then, does the case stand? Under 
‘‘ Retrospect” I aimed to show how the religious 





shows that we can know phenomena only, its 
arguments involve no denial of an Existence 
beyond phenomena. In common with leading 
scientific men whose opinions are known to me, 
I hold that it does not bring us to an ultimate 
negation, as the presentation of my view made 
by Mr. Harrison and Sir James Stephen imply ; 
and they have done nothing to show that its 
outcome is negative. Contrariwise, the thesis 
orignally maintained by me against thinkers 
claesed as orthodox, and reasserted after this 
long interval, is that though the nature of the 
Reality transcending appearances cannot be 
known, yet that its existence is necessarily im. 
plied by all we do know—that, though no con- 
ception of this Reality can be framed by us, 
yet an indestructible consciousness of it is 
the very basis of our intelligence ; and I do 
not find, either in Mr. Harrison’s criticisms or 
in thoseof Sir James Stephen, any endeavor to 
prove the untruth of this thesis. Moreover, as 
at first elaborated and as lately repeated, my 
argument was that, in the discovery by Science 
hat it could not do more than ascertain the order 
among phenomena, there was involved a tacit 
confession of impotence in presence vf the 
Mystery of Things—a confession which brought 
Science into sympathy with Religion ; and that 
in their joint recognition of an Unknowable 
Cause for all the effects constituting the know- 
able world, Religion und Science would reach a 
ruth common to the two, Ido not see that 





ec arose; and under ‘ Prospect,” 
what of this consciousness must remain when 
criticism has done its utmost. My opponents 
would have succeeded had they shown (1) that 
it did not arise as alleged; or (2) that some 
other consciousness would remain; or (3) that 
no consciousness would remain. They have 
done none of these things. Looking at the 
general results, it seems to me that while the 
things I have said have not been disproved, the 
things which have been disproved are things I 
have not said.—Nineteenth Century for July. 
Reprint of Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 


Fine Arts. 


A PLAN FOR A NATIONAL ART 
ORGANIZATION, 


We have our National Academy of Design, that 
is local in its influences, and provincial in its 
management; we have our Art Students 
League, that is more “ National” than the Acad- 
emy ; we have our great art schools in Philadel- 
phia, New York, Cincinnati, and Boston, and 
other cities, all drawing some papils from be- 
yond their own locality, but no school or other 
art organization that can, in the widest and 
truest sense, be properly called “National.” 
That there is need for such an organization 
most artists agree, and if it could have Govern- 
ment aid without Governmental control, there 
is no doubt that it would unify and strengthen 














the art interests of the country as nothing else 
could do, The trouble with all the schemes for 
Government art schools has been that they 
seemed designed to increase political patronages 
and places, and were engineered and advocated 
by suspiciously interested persons, whose knowl- 
edge of political matters was infinitely greater 
than their knowledge of art. The artists did 
not seem to be very much considered in these 
schemes ; at least their opinions have not gener- 
ally been asked as to what should be done. No 
plan for a national organization for the promo- 
tion of the fine arts has ever emanated directly 
from the artists of the country acting as a body ; 
or, at least, no such movement has ever taken 
sufficiently definite shape to get itself embodied 
in any official records at Washington. 

It is only within a few years that there has 
been any need for a national art society. It is 
only within the last quarter of a century, one 
might almost say the last decade, that the art 
world has recognized us as having anything like 
a national school of art. We have had painters 
and sculptors in plenty ; but there has not been 
independence and originality enough among 
them to make an impression beyond « very nar- 
row circle. When Inness, Page, Hunt, George 
Fuller, and later, Chase, Shirlaw, Alden Weir and 
the group of so-called ‘decorative artists” be- 
gan to make themselves felt, the traditions of 
vur art effort began to have more than a local 
significance. France has cordially recognized 
them, and the masters of the Munich school 
admit that no brighter pupils have come to their 
ateliers than those that have come from America. 
Our etchers and illustrative artists have scored 
high places for themselves in the best exhibitions 
abroad, and it may be fairly said that we have 
at least a score of artists—painters, sculptors 
and engravers—whose names are as well or bet- 
ter known in the art centers of Europe as in New 
York and Boston, And now that this group of 
earnest, recognized and able artists has grown 
up, and is growing constantly, it is found that 
they have common interests among themselves, 
common duties toward others. It would be de- 
sirable if as a compact and respected organiza- 
tion they could throw their influence against 
the absurd and grossly selfish scheme of putting 
& duty on genuine works of art. It would add 
greatly to the art progress in the country, if 
there could be, from time to time and in differ- 
ent sections of the land, really national art ex- 
hibitions, with adequate rewards for special 
works of merit—exhibitions that would be com- 
prehensive enough to take in all branches of the 
fine and decorative arts. 

Now, how could such an organization be 
effected ? Who should organize it if not the 
artists, and those who have a personal and direct 
interest in the advarcement of art? Painters, 
sculptors, engravers, architects, designers, art 
critics, and writers of books on art, should com- 
pose the membership in such an organization, 
But not all of those who earn tl eir living under 
the names just mentioned should be eligible. 
There should certainly be a selection, and the 
selection should be based upon work done, upon 
services generally recognized. Merely as a sug- 
gestion, and a suggestion by no means covering 
the whole ground, the membership of a National 
Art League might consist of those who had 
graduated at a regularly incorporated art school 
in the United States, and had exhibited at any 
of the greater exhibitions for three or more 
seasons ; of those who had received honorable 
mention or medals in the greater European ex- 
hibitions ; of those who had received certificates 
of full courses of study in any of the great art 
schools of Europe; of those recommended by 
the National Society of Architects ; of those who 
could get themselves elected by a two-thirds vote 
on the exhibition of some original work of art, 
and of those who, by their gifts or their work, 
had rendered a signal service to the progress of 
the arts. This would certainly bring together 
a body that would be respected by the people, a 
body that would be competent to decide upon 
questions of art,and that could, by its united 
action, give impulse and unity to the art develop- 
ment of the country. 

Such a league need have no more than one 
general meeting a year, having an executive 
committee and various standing committees to 
do its work. 

Such a body, organized upon the broadest 
possible basis, with small fees for membership, 
and with definite aims, could not fail to become 
a power in the land for the good of art. In a 
few years, having proved its usefulness, it could, 
no doubt, obtain Government aid, and in due 
course of time its exhibitions would have the 
importance of those of the salon in France and 
of the Royal Academy in England. This matter 
is one that, unless the artists take it in hand and 
act upon it themselves, will be taken possession 
of by charlatans, who will push a national or- 
ganization for their own selfish ends, and, ob- 
taining Government help, will take it to pay to 
themselves salaries, while they give all prizes to 
their personal friends. It would be an excellent 
thing if the artists throughout the country 
would express their opinion publicly in a matter 
upon which there has already been much talk, 
and the editor of this column will be glad to re- 
ceive such an expression, prepare and arrange it 





for publication, and give it publicity when the 
art-season of the coming Autumn shall be fairly 
open. 








Sanitary. 
THE SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


Our Transatlantic brethren so far excel us in 
their attention to sanitary science and art, in all 
its forms, that we need to keep a near outlook 
upon them, lest we are left too far in the back- 
ground, The British Medical Association, which 
this year held its meeting at Belfast, from July 
29th to August 2d, never fails to give promi- 
nence to this department. State medicine 
abroad is always recognized as including alien- 
ism, and as largely concerned in educational 
and social questions, and so has a breadth of 
service and of consultation hardly as yet ac- 
corded to it in this country. All questions of 
etiology and many of pathology and of recon- 
structive physics are discussed in the hght of 
natural law, and with more expectation from ap- 
plied hygiene than from applied chemistry or 
drugsin any form. Following closely upon this 
meeting is that of the International Medical 
Congress, which holds its triennial session at 
Copenhagen fron August 10th to August 15th. 
It, too, always gives great prominence to its 
Health Department and in its sections of prac- 
tice and pathology discusses not only the grand 
excursus of Pasteur, Roch, and others, into the 
fields of biological inquiry, but all those various 
correlative facts, now brought to bear upon the 
regulation of man as an animal meant to keep 
well; to be properly related to his environment, 
and yet often needing to be adjusted thereto, 

Following this, from September 4th to 9th, a 
Hygienic International Congress meets at the 
Hague, with a program on Public Health and 
Vital Statistics which cannot but elicit the 
skilled opinions of the leading sanitary practi- 
*tioners of Great Britain and the Continent. It 
is divided into sections of general and interna- 
tional hygiene of districts and towns, and indi- 
vidual and professional hygiene. 

In addition, there has already opened in Lon- 
don a great sanitary exhibit on a larger scale 
even than the successful one held last year in 
Berlin. With no stint of expenditure, and the 
patronage of royalty, the most munificent pro- 
visions have been made; and yet the space pro- 
vided has been amply claimed. The two great 
departments are those of health and education, 
while various groups and subdivisions illustrate 
what has been done and is doing in all forms of 
devicés for the aid and comfort of society. 

A study of its program is, of itself, an indica- 
tion of the great breadth of the study and ob- 
servation now deemed needful in this direction. 
Here are samples of the thirty-three classes in 
Groups 1st, 2d and 3d, as to Foods, Dress and 
Dwelling-Houses, 

Class 1. Selected Displays of Unprepared Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Substances used as Food in 
Various Countries. 

Class 2 and 3, Prepared Vegetables and Pre- 
pared Animal Substances used as Food in a 
Preserved Form. 

Class 5. New Varieties of Food. 

Class 6. Cooking Practically Demonstrated in 
all forms of Kitchens. 

Class 8, Exhibit of Diseases due to Unwhole- 
some and Improper Foods. 

Classes 18 and 19. All Forms of Clothing for 
Various Occupations—Life-Saving, Fire Proof, 
Waterproof, etc. 

Class 21. All Kinds of Water Supply and Puri- 
fication Apparatus. 

Class 22. Models of House Drains, their Cone 
struction and Ventilation. 

Class 25. Ventilators, Air Inlets and Outlets, 
Air Straining and Cleansing. 

Class 28, Materiais for Sanitary House Con- 
struction, Roofs, Walls, Damp Courses, Solid 
Floors, Damp Proof Wall-Coverings, Cements, 
ete. 

Group 3 illustrates all the varied forms of 
aid to sick and injured ones in war and in 
peace. 

Group 4 is most important as illustrating 
all that is being or can be done for the health of 
scholars. It embraces the most approved de- 
signs and models for school buildings for every 
grade of pupils; apparatus for warming, ven- 
tilating,and lighting ; for school libraries, closets , 
etc.; for storing and drying clothing ; school 
kitchens, and arrangements for school canteens 
and warming children’s meals ; precautions for 
preventing contagions—all apparatus for physi- 
cal training. The same plan is carried out in 
the illustration of workshops, tnwholesome 
trades, with inventions and improvements for 
those engaged in unhealthy occupations. The 
world, at last, somewhere is waking up to the 
idea that the sanitary care of the growing life 
and of the workshop life has a little to co with 
the resources and the happiness of great na- 
tions. Meteorology, in its relation to the study 
of public health, exhibits its various instru- 
ments of precision, and various diagrams and 
models. 

The second division, that of education, exe 
hibits the apparatus appropriated to the carry- 
ing on of each grade of schools—how to con- 
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duct technical, mechanical, and domestic educa- 
tion, with specimens of what technical art is do- 
ing in various countries. Handicraft teaching in 
schools for boys, science and art teaching, tech- 
nical and apprenticeship schools, schools for the 
blind, deaf and dumb, illustrative literature, 
statistics and displays as to all the various de- 
partments of instruction, both show what is 
being done and what it is possible for those to 
do who have not yet availed themselves of the 
best method. This great international Health 
Exhibition will be open until October, and is 
already an assured success. 


Science. 





Ws give the following list of refracting tele- 
scopes in the United States having an aperture 


of eleven inches or over: 
Aperture. Maker. 
1. Washington Naval Observatory.... 26,0 Clark. 


2. University of Virginia.............. 26.0 ? 
8. Halsted Obs’y, Princeton College.. 23.0 ? 

4. Chicago Observatory..............-- 18.5 ba 

5. Van DuzZee, Buffalo, N. Ye.....--++- - 180 Fitz, 
6. Warner Oos’y, Rochester, N. ¥.... 16.0 Clark, 
7. Washburn Obs’y, Madison, Wis..... 16.5 « 

8. Harvard College Observatory......- 14.9 Merz, 
9. Allegheny Obs’y, Allegheny, Pa.... 13.0) Spencer, 
9. Dudley Obs’y, Albany, N. Y......... not Fitz. 
9. Columbia College, N. Y. City....... 18.0 Fitz. 
10. Michigan University..........-...... 12.6 

11, Glasgow, Missouri.............-s00++- 123 Clark. 
12. Vassar College, N. Y.. esesests Ge Fitz. 
18. Mr. White, Brooklyn, N. Y.. saleet wale 12.0 Clark. 
13. Lick Observatory, California.... ... of “ 
18. West Point Observatory............ 12.0 » 
14. Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 11.8 o 
15. Cincinnati Observatory, Ohio...... 11.38 Merz, 
16, Dr, Draper's Obs’y, Hastings, N. Y.. 11.0 Clark, 


There are no instruments in the country be- 
tween ten andeleven inches in aperture (a curi- 
ous fact); but there are about a dozen having a 
diameter between nine and ten inches. Of the 
instruments named above No. 2 is not yet 
mounted, and No. 5, we believe, was dismounted 
some years ago. We do not think it has been in 
use for a long time. According to the list given 
in a recent number of the Astronomical Regis- 
ter, from which the above is compiled, there are 
in existence in all the rest of the world just forty 
other refractors having an aperture not less 
than eleven inches, the largest of them being 
the Vienna telescope, of twenty-seven inches 
diameter. This does not include the thirty-inch 
Poulkowa telescope, which is now nearly com- 
pleted, nor the great telescopes (of about twen- 
ty-nine inches diameter) in process of construc- 
tion for Paris and Nice. There are in Europe, 
also, eleven reflectors of twenty-four inches, or 
more, in aperture. The only correspanding in- 
strument in this country is the twenty-eight 
inch .reflector, constructed by the late Dr. Dra- 
per. ‘T'wenty-one of the sixty refractors were 
made in this country, seventeen in Germany, 
eleven in France, eight in England and Ireland, 
one in Italy. Two are unknown, 


..Prof. C. A. White, in an address delivered 
before the Biological Society, of Washington, 
last Winter, discussed the animals of the 
Laramie period, that transition between the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary of our country. The 
dinosaurs of the Cretaceous continued to live 
through the Laramie period, while the mammals 
followed. The remains of mammals are imme- 
diately superposed upon those of the dinosaurs, 
indicating that the two mighty faunas met upon 
the same ground in a contest for supremacy, 
and that the dinosaurs were thoroughly beaten, 
and disappeared from the face of the earth. The 
mammals, he thinks, originated in some conti- 
nental area not recognizable in the present 
North America ; but he is not prepared to show 
the line of ancestry of the mammals, save that 
they did not originate from the dinosaur group. 
A more satisfactory generalization is the refer- 
ence of the origin of the living unionide to cer- 
tain mollusca living in the Laramie waters, As 
these were brackish, and the cretaceous marine 
ocean had disappeared, it would seem that the 
uniones of the older oceans gradually accommo- 
dated themselves to a life in fresh water. Ac- 
cepting this conclusion, it is easy to see that the 
outlet of the Laramie sea continued to flow as a 
river after the disappearance of that inland sea, 
and that we now recognize the hydrographic 
basis as that of the Missouri River. The Lepi- 
dosteus and Amia can in like manner be 
traced from the Laramie to the present time. 


.-Itis no longer maintained by geologists 
that in every nation the early inhabitants used 
metals in the same order of copper, tin, bronze 
and iron, as advocated by the Danish antiquaries, 
It is a more difficult process to produce bronze 
than iron. The metal iron was in use before the 
other metals in Central Africa, the Malayans, 
Indo-Chinese, certain tribes in Siberia and 
North America. Many nations borrowed metal- 
lurgic processes from their neighbors. In our 
Western States copper was early treated as if it 
were a stone, and certain implements of it prop- 
erly belong to the Paleolithic age. In our times 
the use of primitive implements is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and the archwologist must make haste 
to observe the early tools and customs of aborig- 


inal races, or it will be too late. These subjects 





have been well treated by R. Andree, in » book 
published at Leipzig, upon the metallurgy of 
primitive nations; 


Biblical Research, 


Wut the critical study of the Pentateuch is 
almost monopolizing the attention of Old Tes- 
tament scholars the theological study of the 
Mosaic dispensation is being somewhat neg- 
lected, and yet the latter must ever remain par- 
amount,snd the former be only a means to an 
end. According to the New Testament com- 
mentary on the legal ordinances of the Old, these 
latter had a peculiar religious signification both 
for the Israelites themselves and for the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth, an im- 
portance greater than merely temporary and 
local. The Law is not an accidental phase in 
Israel's history, nor is it, on the other band, the 
principle of the Old Testament covenant, but 
rather was it the historical shape in which this 
covenant unfolded itself ; and it was to serve, as 
St. Paul declares, as a ‘‘schoolmaster under 
Christ.” The propedeutic and educationa, 
purposes of the law, which the New Testament 
everywhere inculcates as its highest aim, aids 
us in understanding the meaning of the sym- 
bolical and typical character of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances, That these had such significance is 
amply testified to by the direct and the indirect 
teachings of the New Testament. Formerly, 
and to a great extent at tae present day yet, the 
terms typical and symbolical, when applied to 
the Mosaic cultus, are used synonymously and 
interchangeably. lt is the merit of Bihr’s 
**Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus’ to have 
closely defined these words and to have shown 
wherein they differed. Although the volumes 
of Biihr appeared many yeare ago, and hold 
the position of a classical work in the theo- 
logical world of Germany, they are but little 
known beyond the boundaries of the Father- 
land. The symbolical character of the Mosaic 
system consists in this, that all these ordinances, 
in their outward shape and administration, rep- 
resented to the eyes and souls of the worshipers 
the higher religious ideas and relations existing 
between the people and their God. The symbol- 
ical character was thus a present food, and, at 
least to a great extent, a known and recognized 
feature of the law. Thus, the tabernacle was for 
Israel the outward and visible sign that Jehovah 
was invisibly but really present among his peo- 
ple. The sacrifices were the emblems and tokens 
of the spiritual truths of pardon and atonement. 
Over against this the typical character of the 
cultus consisted in the relation of these ordi- 
nances to the whole course of the development 
of the covenant between God and his people, and 
to the fulfillment in the New. It is this feature 
of the law that the Epistle to the Hebrews al- 
most systematically develops. The types are 
“the shadow and copy” of things to come (Heb. 
viii, 5; x, 1; Col. ii, 7). In many places of the 
New Testament is this typical character of the 
Old shown—e, g., John iii, 14, in reference to 
the serpent raised in the wilderness; I Pet, iii, 
10, in reference to the deluge ; Heb. vii, 1, in ref- 
erence to Melchisedec ; cf. also, Heb. viii to x, 
Rom. iii, 23, Col. ii, 11, Rev. v, 8. This distine- 
tion between symbolical and typical has virtu- 
ally become common property of Old Testament 
theology, and must be observed by accurate 
scholarship. 











..-Mention has been repeatedly made in these 
columns of the great papyri discovery made by 
Theodore Graf, of Vienna, in Fayyum, in Egypt, 
as also of those portions that found their way 
into the Royal Library, of the capital of Austria. 
But the Egyptian department of the Berlin 
Museum has also managed to secure a large 
number of these valuable documenta, and the 
authorities are rapidly making their contents 
known. Dr. Landwehr has commenced a 
lengthy discussion of these in the Philologus, 
beginning with the examination of a Basil MS. 
of the fifth Christian century, to be followed by 
a writing of Gregory of "Nyssa. Some papyri 
of importance for textual criticism have been 
discovered—e.g., a piece of parchment contain- 
ing the first chapters of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, then the Septuagint translation 
of the first four chapters of Genesis and a num- 
ber of documents from the first centuries of the 
Church. In the Vienna collection the most im- 
portant of the latest finds are probably the so- 
called ‘‘ Archduke Rainer’ papyrus, in ten lan- 
guages, several larger extracts from the middle 
Egyptian translation of the Bible,a portion of 
Ruth in the Sahidic dialect, some Greek MSS. of 
Cyril, a ‘*Metanoia” from the fourth century, 
etc. 





.-».The Royal Academy of Sci in Berlin 
has voted a neat sum to Dr. A. Berliner, the 
well-known Rabbinical scholar, to assist him in 
the publication of his critical edition of Tar- 
gum Onkelos, the oldest and best among the 
Chaldaic paraphases on the pentateuch, The 
work has just appeared. In its compilation the 
editor has critically examined 120 manuscripts 
and old editions. 
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..A simple lay—An egg. 
...A gold pen—A coin vault. / 
. A stern necessity—A sailboat’s tiller. 


....A long face is generally a sign of a short 
purse. 


..Difference between the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons—all the difference 
between ability and nobility. 


.. “Jefferson Davis has eaten more crow 
than any man living.” This must certainly be 
charged to the account of the lost caws. 


..When Hamlet said, “ But I have that with- 
in which passeth show,” it is believed that he 
had in his pocket a complimentary ticket for a 
circus. 


...Once seeing two women at ‘swords’ points” 
and abusing each other from opposite houses, 
hesaid. ‘They willneveragree. They are argu- 
ing from different premises.” 


..Indignation will fill the breast of every 
artist when we state that two men were arrested 
in a lumber-yard the other day, because they 
were suspected of a design on wood. 


..The young man from the country and his 
girl were drifting slowly into an ice-cream saloon; 
when the following met hiseye. ‘* Vanilla, choc- 
olate, lemon, and strawberry ice-cream, $1.50 
per Gal.” He turned and fled. 


.. First Old Gentleman: “ Who is that hand- 
some young man standing there?” Second ditto: 
“That’s my daughter’s husband ; very brilliant 
young man ; he madea fortune through the law,”» 
First O. G.: “Indeed!” Second O. G.: “Yes; 
the law made me his father.” 


..The London Graphic says: ‘‘A country. 
man, named William Stickers, flying to London 
to escape from rural justice, was appalled at 
reading on a wall: ‘ Bill Stickers Beware!’ He 
went a little further, but reading again ‘Bill 
Stickers will be punished with the utmost rigor 
of law,’ gave himself up for lost, and surren- 
dered.” 


.. Wendell Phillips was once waiting fora 
train at Essex Junction, Vt., where passengers 
exercised at times great patience. He saw a 
graveyard away from the village, near the depot, 
and very full. He inquired the reason, and a 
Green Mountaineer calmly informed him that it 
was used to bury passengers in who died waiting 
for the train! 


..8ome of the Democratic editors refuse to 
discover a redeeming trait in Blaine. They 
should try to emulate that old lady who had a 
good word foreverybody, ‘‘I believe, Grandma, 
you could find something to say in praise of the 
Devil,” remarked one of her sons. ‘ Well,” re- 
sponded the old lady, adjusting her spectacles, 
“T think Satan deserves a great deal of credit 
for his perseverance.” 


....Little Jack: ‘* What did pa mean by saying 
he was captain of this ship?” Ma: Oh! that is 
only his way of saying that he is the head of the 
house.” Little Jack: “If pa is captain, then 
what are you?” Ma: ‘ Well, { suppose I am the 
pilot.” Little Jack: ‘Oh! yes, and then I must 
be the compass?” Ma: ‘*The compass? Why 
the compass?” Little Jack: ‘Why, the captain 
and pilot are always boxing the compass, you 
know.” 


--.-SOME SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
“in court” said the card on the lawyer’s door, 
** Back in ten minutes,” on many more. 
* Gone to the hospital,” on the doctor's slate, 
On another: ‘Sit down and wait.” 
** Gone to bank,” on the notary’s sign ; 
“ Arbitration,” that young clerk of mine. 


“ Back soon,” on the broker’s book ; 

* Collecting rents,” on my agent’s hook, 
They were all too busy—a matter quite new. 
Very sorry was I I had nothing to do, 
Then I hied me hence to the base-ball ground, 
And every man on the grand stand found, 


..A Memphis Avalanche reporter, who went 
through the inquests returned during the year, 
found some very unique examples of English as 
she is wrote. The following are the causes as- 
signed for the deaths of some of the parties. 
“She came to her death by stranglation in the 
testimony we have sit our handes and seal the 
day above wroten.” ‘Paul Burns came to his 
death by a mule running away with a wagon and 
being thrown therefrom.” ‘From causes un- 
known to the jury and having no medical at- 
tendance.” ‘Said infant child came to his death 
from premature birth.” ‘‘Came to his death 
from national causes.” ‘‘The joueres on thare 
ouathe do say that he come to his death by old 
age, as tha could not see enny else the matter.” 
‘Come to his death from the following causes, 
to wit: from some suddent cause to the jurors 
unknoun.” “The said deceased being an or- 
phan, father and mother both being dead.” 
“Came to his death in the following manner, to 
wit: he was born dead.” ‘‘Congestion of the 





brain an’ applicote fitze.” ‘From exposier.” 


; KOI <n 
a ae 4 
re G, Hage Brown’s Valley, Minn., 

resigns. 
DAVIDSON, A. C., Aurora, Il, accepts call to 
Marion, Ala. . 


DONNELLY, Joun, accepts call to Owosso, Mich. 
—n H. H., Dresden, called to Mt. Zion, 


GILKES, Wiuu1m, Erie, Penn., accepts call to 
Avoka, Mion. " r 


GRANT, Donaxp, ord. in Geneva, N. Y. 


HARS, C. A., Tottenville, accepts cull to Port 
Jervis, N.Y. 


ICENBARGER, J. W., acvepts call to Amelia, O. 

LYONS, A. C., Newmarket, N. J., resigns. 

MoGREGOR, MaLcom, Fredonia, accepts call 

to Tarrytown, N. 

eee Nexson G., died recently in Nashville, 
‘enn. 

OHLGART, CHarxks, removes to Minonk, Ill 

ROBBINS, Exxazar, died recently in Shirley, 

Mass., aged 77, 

STEWART, E. H., Garnett, Kan., resigns. 


STUMM, C. C., Bowling Green, Ky., settles in 
Ebenezer ch., Boston, Mass. 


TITTERINGTON, J. M., Allegan, Mich., accepts 
call to Kewanee, th. 


WILLIAMS, C. L., Crozier Theo, Sem., accepts 
call to Upland, Penn. 


WILLIAMS, Cares W., ord. at Quincy Point, 
Mass. 


WOOFTER, Gronas A., accepts call to New Eng- 
land, W. Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BELT, Savarurer D,, St. Charles, Iil., accepts 
to Woodland, Cal. 


BULL, Ricuarp B., Lamar, Mo., accepts call to 
Grand View, Dak. 


BUTLER, Eimer Wiss Mayville, Dak., 
call to Mitchell, Ta, 


CADY, Cornzxius §8., city missionary of Ann 
Arbor, will supply at Standish, Mich, 


haere fe Jae, Rociand, called to First ch., 


accepts 


Hy James H., Wenham, accepts call to 
Northbridge Center and Rockdale, Mass. 


COLEMAN, Groras A., Corning, accepts call to 
Pilgrim ch,, E. Des Moines, Ia. 


DILL, Artuur C., Deadwood, accepta call to 
Coster, Dak. 


DILLEY, Samus, Little River, Kan., resigns. 


ELY, Joszru A., Orange Mage of N. J., becomes 
associate pastor with Dr. J. B, Shaw (Pres.), 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HERRINGTON, E. C., Four Towns, accepts call 
to Coral, Mich. 


KELLOGG, Onantae C., Cawker City, Kan., 
resigns, 


LEE, Grorce H., Hartford Seminary, accepts 
call to Plymouth ch., Portland, Ore. 


LINCOLN, Groner E., Hartland, Mich., re- 
signs, 


MARSHALL, Cuapman A., Perry, accepts call to 
Clinton, Ia, 


MEAD, Wi111s W., Hartford Seminary, called 
to Olarion and Ragle Grove, Ia. 

MILLER, W. C., ord. in Shabbona, Ill, 

were et ~ Tapade ee Seminary, accepts call 


MORTON, pte a call to Lebanon, Mo. 


sa > Joun, Canada, accepts call to Chase, 

ich, 

RICHARDS, 8., Waxahachie, Tex., called to Re- 
public, Mo. 

SANFORD, Witu1am C., Milford, called to 
Gaylora and Smith Center, Kan. 


SMITH, Groner L., Riverside, Cal., not called to 
Cincinnati, 0. 


STONE, Ciarenpon A., accepts call to Ravenna, 
0. 
ore, Sypney, Lebanon, called to Pierce City, 


STRONG, Sroney D., ord. in Medina, O, 
al” iaintaiaes ArncHipaLp E., ord, in Marietta, 


WALTON, Ricuarp, Groton, accepts call to Au- 
rora and Volga, Dak. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BURNETT, Josern, Pine Plains, N. Y., accepts 
call to Tariffville, Coun. 


CLARK, James B., accepts call to New London, 
Penn. 


DICKEY, Henvey §8., died at Cochranville, 
Penn., recently. 


FLINT, James F., accepts call to Minonk, Ill, 
GAY, Wi11am A., called to Rahway, N. J. 


KUMLER, J. P., called to East Liberty ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn, 


LEWIS, T. R., accepts call to Shelby, Ia. 


OLIVER, Wiut1am J., Aurora, removes to Fair- 
burg, Neb, 


RANDOLPH, J. D., Daretown, N, J., resigns. 


RIGGS, James F, Gene accepts call to 
Bergen Point, WI 


STANLEY, F. J. Leadville, Col., accepts call to 
Charleston, . Va. 


SWINDT, Joszru, accepts call to Carlyle, Til. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CLUTE, Rozert F., D.D., becomes rector in 
Millville, N. J. 
COOKE, Honart, becomes rector in Bolton, 


COWRLE, Saxuxt, Lockport, Ill, accepte call 


FREEMAN, Henny Raymonp, ord, deacon in 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Gann Gronae §,, ord, priest at Princess 

nne, 

LARMOU. J. W., Easton, accepts call to 
Upper Ma. 





MORELAND, Wriism Hawt, settles over 
Christ ch., Hartford, Conn. 
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School and College. 


Tae system of repression and espionage of 
the Russian colleges and seminaries of educa- 
tion is at present in full force as planned and 
provided by the “ Scourge of Russia,” the noted 
Count Dimitri Polstoi. The Czar intrusted to that 
nobleman the plenary powers of controlling and 
inspecting, which he has deputized so liberally. 
As Nihilism and kindred vices, in his opinion, are 
sowed and watered in schools and universities 
more than anywhere else, his eye and the eyes 
and hands of his functionaries are upon every 
place where youth are taught. It isa fact that Rus- 
sian schoolboys of sixteen and seventeen are now 
amenable to punishment for complicity in trea- 
sonable plots and for “holding erroneous and 
dangerous political theories.” Think of arresting 
American lads, hardly out of Knickerbockers, fer 
their political convictions, and turning them over 
to the care of the police and jailer! Count Dimitri 
is zealous, Only last year the Minister of Public 
Instruction issued a circular in which he stated 
that, in thirteen gymnasiums and eleven other 
institutes, he has found traces of “a criminal 
propaganda’ and thatin eighteen more there 
had occurred among the boys taught “ collective 
disorders "’—whatsoever that phrase may stand 
for. History, Russian literature, and general 
geography are practically prohibited by Count 
Tolstoi, the latter study because it may “ sug- 
gest conflicting conclusions and give rise to 
useless reasonings.”” The schools are thus made 
extremely classic and mathematical; Latin and 
Greek are not yet denounced ; neither is algebra 
nor trigonometry. In the few lessons taken up 
in the Russian tongue, a premium may be said 
tobe put upon backwardness; for bad marks 
are igni red and the pupil is only punished for 
delinquencies in classics, Now it will be at once 
asked ‘*What can be more ‘dangerous’ to an 
oppressed race (or, rather to their rulers) than 
the consideration of such examples of patriotism, 
tyrant-killing and revolutionary heroism as 
Roman and Hellenic writings afford?” The fire 
of Cicero alone might demoralize a whole lycée, 
The minister and his superior are, however, wise. 
They have remembered this, and, accordingly, a 
fragmentary selection of expurgated texts is 
given the boys, that is a perfect riddle so far as 
moral intluence is concerned, Moreover the 
children are so overtaxed that they have little 
time to do more than construe mechanically. 
The efforts of the press and the appeals of pri- 
vate friends of education have hitherto produced 
no change in the miserable state of affairs all over 
the empire. 





....Vermont now has 2,290 school districts 
and 2,250 schools, a decrease of three schools 
since 1883. The average pumber of days on 
which instruction was given during the year was 
only 127. The number of pupils enrolled shows 
a small but constant diminution from year to 
year. In 1879 it was 76,782 ; 74,646 in 1881; 74, 
000 in 1882; and 73,283 in 1884. This shows a 
decrease of 3,499 pupils in the five years 1879— 
1884—a diminution which can hardly be termed 
encouraging. There is a large decrease in the 
number of male teachers. There were 678 in 
1881; 653 in 1882; 550 in 1883, and 540 in 1884, 
The number of female teachers remains about 
the same. For the present year it is 3,723. Of 
teachers who have attended a Vermont Normal 
school, the number grows smaller every year, 
In 1881 it was 576; this year it is only 521; 
which seems to show that, in this respect at least, 
the Normal schools are hardly accomplishing the 
purpose for which they were established. The 
teachers” salaries have been increased. In 1881 
male teachers received an average weekly stipend 
of $7.44; now they get $8.58 a week—*‘but a 
trifle more,” says the Burlington Free Press, 
‘* than is paid in this city to the lowest class of 
unskilled labor. The female teachers in 1881 
were paid the princely salary of $4.21 per week, 
or considerably less (taking board into account) 
than female domestics receive in this city ; this 
year there get $5.01 per week.” The only respect 
in which Superiatendent Dartt’s figures show a 
handsome increase is in the cost of the schools, 
In 1879 the entire cost of the schools was $476, 
929 ; this year it is $590,580, and this with fewer 
teachers, fewer pupils and fewer schools than 
five years ago. The aggregate of the increase 
in the teachers’ wages is only a trifle. 


... Mrs, Bryant, who recently took her degree 
from the University of London, offers an instance 
of the female intellect proving entirely equal to 
sustaining the hard efforts of a college course. 
The lady has carried on her studies simultaneous- 
ly with daily teaching of higher mathematics (in 
which she has trained with distinguished success 
several pupils) ina London private school for 
girls. The particular branch which Mrs. Bry- 
ant selected was mental and moral science, in 
which was included the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system and political economy. Only one 
other student, a man, has been passed in the 
same department by the examining board. The 
papers have highly complimented Mrs, Bryant 
for the honors conferred on her and the honor 
she has conferred on her sex. 


...»The Previous Examination of Cambridge 
University, as is just officially promulgated, will 








henceforth be held three times each year. The 
new students who begin residence will thus be en- 
abled (the dates of the examination in question 
being set as June, October and December) to 
pass their “ Little Go” almost immediately. The 
special study drawing them to the University 
can then be attacked at once, after the “ Little 
Go” is successfully met. They ean read for it 
before coming and commence working for their 
Tripos with fresh energies in place of having, 
as hitherto, to occupy the first term with 
elementary classics and mathematics, for which 
studies, perhaps, they have no taste. To all the 
medical undergraduates this arrangement is said 
to be a vast relief. 


ea? 
P evsonalitics. 

Ir has become, since about five years ago, 
the custom for English gentlemen with private 
cabs, built and painted exactly like the ordinary 
public hansom or hackney, to permit them to be 
hired by any one when they are not in their 
owner’s use and are in the street. Sir John 
Astley, the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and several other gentlemen follow 
this fashion. Sir John Astley recently found 
himself obliged to pay £125 damages from the 
running away of his vehicle with a passenger 
in it. This occurrence suggests an amusing 
domestic discovery in the household of a promi- 
nent New York financier, recently active in the 
late Wall Street flurry. He is out of town for 
the season, and on alighting from the steamboat, 
the other night, called a carriage and found it 
was his own fine team and full turnout. The 
coachman confusedly explained that he had some- 
how “expected his master” ; but prompt investi- 
gation discovered that Mr. X.’s entire establish- 
ment was being regularly hired out for the day or 
night, in his absence, by the trusted Snooks ! 





..»»Dean Ramsay used to tell a story of his 
preaching in Highland churches where the rural 
congregation, largely shepherda, invariably came 
to the kirk attended by their dogs. The story runs 
that these sagacious animals learned to know the 
rising of the congregation at the concluding 
sentence of the sermon as a token of the speedy 
conclusion of the service, and at this moment 
were wont to indulge in indecorous barks of de- 
light, to the scandal of their worthy owners. On 
one occasion a stranger was to preach, and the 
congregation laid their plans accordingly. The 
preacher concluded his address with the usual 
words, and raised his hand to offer the benedic- 
tion ; but not a soul in the congregation rose to 
his feet. Noting the minister’s look of surprise, 
an old shepherd remarked in a stage whisper, 
“Say awa’, sir! Say awa’, sir! We're only sitting 
still to cheat the dogs.” 


....At Coneville, Florida, lives a colored land- 
holder named Romeo, and Romeo's estimable 
lady was baptized Juliet. Better than that, the 
joyful pair have twins as their offspring, and 
one is called Remus, and the name Romulus adds 
luster to the other. Being regular church-goers, 
they are drawn to meeting on Sunday by a horse 
named Pontius Pilate; and their two cats are 
called Frank James and Jesse James. That house 
hold must have known the promptings of winter- 
boarders. 


....Philip Einstein, a citizen of Buffalo, has 
just afforded a remarkable case of suddenly re- 
turned eyesight, after fifty years of absolute 
blindness. The other day he suddenly opened 
his eyes, and, for the first time since the fourth 
year of his life, saw. The act of restoration was 
of miraculous quickness, and is not explained. 
There are, however, a number of similar cases on 
surgical record. 


....A gentleman by the name of Conrad per- 
mits the letting, in the Havel River, near Pots- 
dam, of the small steamboat that was built and 
employed by the Empress Eugenie in her royal 
days. Herr Conrad bought her at auction. Sic 
transit what was but a few years ago a pleasure- 
loving queen’s pleasure-boat; one is to-day a 
hired craft; and the other a broken, secluded, 
childless widow. 


....The Rev. Phillips Brooks is considered a 
thinker and writer of uncommon quickness, The 
long and admirable baccalaureate sermon before 
the Harvard College graduating class was not 
begun until the Saturday preceding the Sunday of 
its delivery. The manuscript, seen by a friend 
of Mr. Brooks, was described as exhibiting few 
corrections. 


...- Recently Mr. Bladen Powell, of the *‘ Scott's 
Guards,” paid a visit to the Duke of Northum- 
berland at his residence at Albury, by a very un- 
conventional means. He came from Aldershot, 
with a brother officer, in his own balloon, and 
descended directly in the Duke’s park, just in 
time for luncheon. 


....8ir John Lubbock has been elected an 
honorary member of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia. The Society owes its 
foundation to Benjamin Franklin. 


...-Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, the well-known 
writer for young people, is at his cottage at 
Kennebunkport, Me. 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention tn our lst of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE LIFE OF F. D. MAURICE, BY 
HIS SON." 


NO. I. 


To the younger students of the present 
day, even the name of Professor Maurice 
will sound strange, and his writings are 
probably quite unknown. Yet there can 
be little question that no writer in his day 
wielded a more powerful influence over the 
minds of his contemporaries. This was 
partly due to the power of a singularly 
pure and noble character, acting like a 
spell upon all who were brought into direct 
relation with it: But when all due allow- 
ance has been made for this, the fact re- 
mains that he brought about a radical 
change in thecharacter of English theology. 

He compelled theologians to see that, if the 
course they taught was to obtain the ad- 
hesion of enlightened minds, they must 
abandon the vain imagination that either 
miracles or church authority were a suffi- 
cient basis to rest their conclusions on, and 
that doctrines which outraged the reason 
and conscience would not be rendered 
credible by menaces of tremendous penal- 
ties to be hereafter inflicted upon those 
who could not receive them, There ‘is 
hardly a sermon delivered from any Eng- 
lish pulpit which does not owe something 
to Mr. Maurice’s writings, although the 
preacher may not himself have read a line of 
them. There is, however, a general con- 
sensus among friends and opponents alike 
as to the extraordinary powers of the man 
who wrought this far-reaching change. To 
what, then, are we to attribute the com- 
parative oblivion into which his works have 
fallen in the few years which have passed 
since his death. 

In a measure this may be attributed to 
the completeness with which they 
have done the work they were intended 
to do. To the theological student of 
this present day they have lost a good 
deal of the power and suggestiveness with 
which they impressed their first readers. 
The positions which Maurice was the first 
to take up being no longer disputed, men 
cannot realize how hard a fight was needed 
before they could be won. But this is not 
enough to explain the fact completely. 
John Stuart Mill, who, standing though he 
did at the opposite pole of thought, had a 
generous admiration for Mr. Maurice’s 
character and mental endowments, proposes 
in his autobiography the following: 

‘* With Maurice I had for some time been ac- 
quainted, through Eyton Tooke, who had known 
him at Cambridge, and although my discussions 
with him were almost always disputes, I have 
carried away from them much that helped to 
build up my new fabric of thought, in the same 
way as I was deriving much from Coleridge, and 
from the writings of Goethe, and other German 
authors which I read during those years. I 
have so deep a respect for Maurice’s character 
and purposes, as well as for his great mental gifts, 
that it is with some unwillingness I say anything 
which may seem to place him on a less high emi- 
nence than I would gladly be able to accord to 
him. But [have always thought that there was 
more intellectual power wasted in Maurice than 
in any other of my contemporaries. Few of 
them, certainly, have had so much to waste. 
Great powers of generalization, rare ingenuity 
and subtlety, and a wide perception of impor- 
tant and unobvious truths, served him, not for 
putting something better into the place of the 
worthless heap of received opinions on the great 
subjects of thought, but for proving to his own 
mind that the Church of England had known 
everything from the first, and that all the 
truths on the ground of which the Church 
and orthodoxy have been attacked (many 
of which he saw as clearly as any one) are not 
only consistent with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
but are better understood and expressed in those 
Articles than by any one who rejects them. I 
have never been able to find any other explana- 
tion of this than by attributing it to that timid- 
ity of conscience, combined ‘with original sensi- 
tiveness of temperament, which has so often 
driven bighly gifted men into Romanism from 
their need of a firmer support than they could 
find in the independent conclusions of their own 
judgment. Any more vulgar kind of timidity 
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no one who knew Maurice would ever think of 
imputing to him, even if he had not given pub- 
lic proof of his freedom from it by his ultimate 
collision with some of the opinions commonly 
regarded as orthodox, and by his noble origina- 
tion of the Christian socialist movement. The 
nearest parallel to him in a moral point of view, 
is Coleridge, to whom, in merely intellectual 
power, apart from poetical genius, I think him 
decidedly superior.” 

Subject to one rather important correc- 
tion, the biography of Mr. Maurice, just 
published by his son, appears to us to es- 
tablish the accuracy of his diagnosis. No 
man has ever labored more earnestly than 
Mr. Maurice at the task of ‘‘ putting some- 
thing better into the place of the worthless 
heap of received opinions on the great sub- 
jects of thought.” His mistake was that, 
having thrown a vast quantity of new and 
original thought into circulation, he per- 
sisted in protesting that it was neither new 
nor original. That ‘the Church of England 
had known everything from the first.” It 
was this superfluous endeavor to pour new 
wine into old bottles which caused “ the 
waste of intellectual power” that Mr. Mill 
laments, and to which, in our judgment, 
a good deal of the present indifference to 
Mr. Mauriee’s writings is to be attributed. 

Mr. Maurice was the son of an Unitarian 
minister. The family consisted, besides 
himself, of six sisters. Father, mother, sis- 
ters, and brother, were all of a deeply re- 
ligious turn of mind. The Bible was the 
subject of constant study and conversation. 
They were accustomed to look for inward 
signs and monitions to guide their conduct 
in the affairs of daily life. 

But in their interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures they were not unanimous. To the 
great affliction of the father, the three 
elder sisters, and afterward the mother aban- 
doned the tenets of Unitarianism to become 
Calvinists. The religion of the sisters was 
of an aggressive and proselytizing type; 
and as two of them became Nonconform- 
ists, and the other a member of the Eng- 
lish Church, these differences became the 
occasion of frequent and heated contro- 
versy in the household circle. 

The spectacle of these family discords 
had‘ an effect upon the mind of Fred- 
erick Maurice, then a‘ very young man, 
which determined the intellectual bent of 
his whole after life. Even thus early, the 
conviction appears to have grown up in his 
mind that the note of a true religion should 
be the production of unity. Areligion which 
produces schisms, controversies, persecu- 
tions, warring sects, stands condemned 
by that very circumstance. He soon grew 
dissatisfied with the Unitarianism in which 
he had been brought up, but did not aban- 
don its profession hastily. He went to Cam- 
bridge, but left the University without 
taking a degree, because “he felt that 
he could not conscientiously sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Thence he went 
to London, nominally to study law, 
actually to write articles for the Westmin- 
ster Review, and to become editor of The 
Atheneum. 

Here it wasthat he made the acquaint. 
ance of John Stuart Mill, and ‘‘ we used,” 
writes the latter to his son, ‘‘to have long 
discussions together on philosophy, religion, 
and politics, from which, though I do not 
think either of us often convinced the other, 
I always carried away, along with a more 
lively impression of his mental powers and 
resources, ideas both new and invaluable 
tome.” Here, also, it was that he gradu- 
ally worked his way to those conclusions 
whieh formed the life and essence of his 
after teaching. But in an unhappy hour 
he persuaded himself that he required for 
his adequate exposition such a platform as 
was provided by the Church of England, 
and, under that impression, he sacrificed 
his moral and intellectual independence to 
become a minister of that Church. Al- 
though Maurice never recognized it as such, 
this step was the fatal error of his life. 

It is difficult, in the short space at ou; 
disposal, to give an intelligible account of 
the main lines of his teaching. It may, per- 
haps, be described as an investigation, con- 
ducted inductively into the spiritual wants 
and aspirations of humanity. All religions, 
all systems of philosophy are attempts 
to satisfy these wants, and either to justify 
or destroy these aspirations. But the very 
fact that religions and philosophies decay 
and lose their power, shows that they are 
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inadequate for the purposes for which they 
were intended. A religion that is to retain 
a permanent supremacy over the minds of 
men cannot be ‘‘a word once given.” It 
must be progressive, a gradual unfolding 
of the truth of things, using as its medium 
the actual experiences of mankind in their 
different characters, as individuals, as mem- 
bers of a family, as citizens of a nation; 
for the primary object of all religions is to 
produce right conduct, and every faith that 
has existed in the world stands or falls 
according to its fruits in this respect. 
Unless it actually avails to lift humanity to 
higher and higher levels of moral and in- 
tellectual life, it is idle to imagine that it 
can be buttressed up by producing evi- 
dence of miracles, by doctrines of inspira- 
tion, or state compulsion, or by any other de- 
vice. 


——_ 


THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


In The Atlantic, an excellent and varied num- 
ber, Mr. Charles G. Leland takes up the incidents 
and construction of the Edda as it exists fragmen- 
tarily but unmistakably among the A)]gonquin In- 
dians. Mr. Longfellow once said that the Manob- 
hozo legends of Chippeways composed the Indian 
Edda. How much Mr. Longfellow was indebted 
to the Kalevala for the subject matter of ‘ Hia- 
watha” is not a secret, although it was a point 
which he was by no means fond of discussing. 
In Mr. Leland’s article the deeds of the Algon- 
quin hero, whose name, Glooskap, is less 
euphonious than his Iroquois prototype, are 
analyzed and recited, and the prominence due 
him as the great mythical hero of the Indian 
traditions maintained, and more particularly 
his identity with Scandinavian deities. He isa 
compound of Odin, Thor, and several minor 
deities. The whole paper isa valuable contribu- 
tion to our study of the derivation of Indian 
tradition. There is another feature of the mag- 
azine from which we are tempted to quote: 
“An Old New England Divine,” py Kate Gannett 
Wells, being a biographical sketch of the Rev. 
Ezra Stiles, the friend of Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin, pastor at Newport, and 
later, president of Yale College, and a most in- 
teresting and noble character. Selections from 
Dr. Stiles’s diary and correspondence are in- 
cluded in Miss Wells’s article; and they afford 
one delightful glimpses of his simple nature, 
thrift, quaint humor and spirituality. He was 
truly a man who strove, like Edward Irving, to 
see God ; though at the same time he was keenly 
alive to the interests of his fellowmen. Some 
idea of the antique precision of Dr. Stiles’s cor- 
respondence is shown in the following letter to 
his aged father-in-law : 





* NEWPORT, May 31st, 1773. 

* Honered Sir:—This acknowledges your kind 
Letter to my Wife. It was very agreeable to find 
under the Decay of Nature such a specimen of the 
Continuance and Strength of Your Mental Powers, 
and that you enjoy the Comforts of Religion amidst 
your Infirmities of the Outward Tabernacle. We 
all unite in our Duty to you and to Mother. 

“ Yr. dutiful son, 
EZRA STILES.” 
Some of Dr. Stiles’s theological propositions are 
startling in these days. Such ones as: 

“ God is the intentional, efficient Author of Sin.” 

“It is of the Essence of Holiness and true Submis- 
sion to God to be willing to be Damned.” 

“Sin is Good. Vice is Virtue. Moral Evil is a 
Holy ‘400d.” 

“Regeneration may as well be effected when 
you are asleep as awake.” 

Harper’s midsummer issue is typical of the il- 
lustrative element in all our American periodi- 
cals, with its sixty-two engravings—more than 
most books, unless they are veritable picture 
books, contain. Mr. George H. Boughton re- 
sumes his “ Artist Strolls in Holland,” a pleas- 
ant record of new saunters, with a charming 
sketch of the Veere Town-Hall included in its 
cuts. Mrs, Burton Harrison prints an instruc- 
tive paper upon ‘‘Some Work of the Associated 
Artists,” alluding particularly to Miss Dora 
Wheeler’s designs; Mr. Wm. H. Rideing dis- 
cusses the beauties of Boston Harbor in an article 
picturesquely embellished with sketehes of Outer 
Brewster, the Narrows, and the Harbor itself; 
and a long review of leading events in English 
History, with which are associated in mind the 
magnificent “Great Hall of William Rufus,” is 
contributed from the pen of the Rev. Treadwell 
Walden. There isa picture of ‘Sunset in the 
North Behind Pines,” drawn by Mr. Alfred Par- 
sons and engraved by Lockhart, which is a mas- 
terpiece of fidelity to Nature and delicacy of 
execution. A high compliment is also -to be 
paid Mr. Juengling for his engraving of Mr. 
Dewing’s charming picture “The Prelude,” 
which was copied for the number’s froutispiece. 
Mr. Ernest Ingersoll writes of Mormon life in 
Utah ; Dr. F. J. Nott enters upon the considera- 
tion of the medical qualities of the Richfield 
Springs waters ; and there is a bright paper on 
“Antelope Hunting in Montana,” by Mr. G. O- 
Sheilds, to which is appended a spirited life-study 
of the head of the fleet and beautiful creature of 
which the author speaks. The fiction in the 





number includes installments of Mr, Black’s 
‘Judith Shakespeare ” and the Rev. E. P. Roe’s 
“* Nature’s Serial Story "—the illustrations to 
which last put those to any other continued 
story we have seen quite into the shade. The 
departments are edited with their accustomed 
taste and interest, vnless it be that the Drawer 
is a trifle dull—for once. 


The Mahattan pictorially, and as to its literary 
features, is a very fine number. Following the ad 
mirable frontispiece ‘“* Ouray and San Juan, Colo- 
rado,” comes Mr. Ashley W. Cole’s paper upon 
“The Yellowstone National Park.” Mr. Ernest 
Knauff writes of ‘‘Paul Delaroche and his Pupils,” 
a paper illustrated very charmingly with bits 
from the famous ‘‘ Hemicycle” designs. Lewis 
Rosenthal describes the life and recognition of 
Edgar Allan Poe among Parisians. The amusing 
story in the number is by E. W. Bellamy (whose 
reputation has been lately won by the clever 
novel “‘ Miss Ludington’s Sister’), extitled “ Tilly 
Bones,” a character-study of a Southern servant, 
The Marchioness Clara Lanza also contributes 
a story, ‘‘An incident in the Life of Dr. Jane 
Temple.” Other articles, poems, etc., are signed 
by Walter Learned, Kate Field (whose account 
of London Lodgings every tourist will appre” 
ciate), J. Leonard Corning, and Montgomery 
Schuyler. We are glad to see fewer geographica 
and topographical articles in all our midsummer 
magazines, 

The Century has its usual rich feast of en- 
tertaining reading and exquisite picture mak- 
ing. We have hardly ever had more lifelike 
grace infused into drawings of leaves and blooms 
than those introduced by Mr. Parsons into Mr. 
John Burroughs’s *‘ Glance at British Wild 
Flowers,” and one effect of distance in the vista 
of a furzy heath is surprisingly soft and perfect. 
Mr. Howells contributes a review of ‘Two Nota- 
ble American Novels.” There is another paper 
upon American architecture, considering ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Buildings,” and the tendency to erect 
them more in sound taste and upon a basis of 
strict utility. This midsummer number is 80 
fulla one that particularization in our limited 
space this week is impracticable. 

The restriction last named prevents us more 
than mentioning the Zuglish Illustrated Maga- 
zine, Cassell’s Family Magazine, and our own 
Lippincotl’s as glanced over and quite as worthy 
the attention of our readers as preceding issues, 


a —___—_— 


....The Messrs, Appleton & Co. publish The 
Normal Music Course, by John W. Tufts and 
H. E. Holt, the whole forming a course consist- 
ing of five graded Readers, with Charts for the 
first two, and a Manual, for the use of teachers, 
to accompany the Readers and Charts. The key 
to the whole series is this latter Manual, which 
lays down the method to be pursued in musical 
instruction for the gradual development of the 
classes, The length of time is taught by the 
Aimé Paris system, or French Sol-fa, with some 
modifications, which were substantially intro- 
duced by L. W. Mason, The educational method 
is that successfully employed by Mr. H. E, Holt 
in the public schools of Boston. Its character- 
istic feature is that it discards the old system of 
reliance on a figured scale and mathematical 
rhythm, signs, and dependence on imitation and 
practice by rote for the fundamental start, 
and the establishment of tune, tune, time or 
rhythm in the pupils’ minds by gradual devel- 
opment and a natural method of continuous 
practice, The Readers show especial care in the 
selection of words. Mr. John W. Tufts has sup- 
plied music of his own for the Normal Music 
Course proper, in the five Readers. The trios and 
quartets have been selected and arranged by 
him. The Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers 
are compilations of Studies, Trios and Quar- 
tets, well adapted for the use of societies 
or clubs, and can be obtained separately. The 
whole forms a well-graded, compact course of 
instruction in singing, which, we are confident, 
will in use warrant the claim of the editors to 
have paid “especial attention to the close 
rendering and easy versification by which the 
accent and swing of the measures is absolutely 
retained, so that the music can be given in its 
orignal freedom and _ integrity.”---—-Among 
church and Sunday-school hymnals we note 
that the revised edicion of Popular Hymns for 
the Work and Worship of the Church and Sun- 
day-school (Louisville: C, C. Cline & Co.) is 
now published in two forms, one containing 
only the hymns, the other the words set to 
music. The hymns and the music agree in 
character, and are both standard, evangelical, 
and rousing.———The peculiarity of The 
Duplex Hymn and Tune Book compiled by the 
Rev. A. Shotwell (Presbyterian Publishing Co, : 
Richmond, Va.), is that the tunes are printed at 
the top of the page and detached from the 
hymns printed below by a cut across the page— 
a convenient and ingenious device to enable 
the leader to set the hymn to any tune 
he may choose in the book, But the Rev. 
Mr. Shotwell is not entitled to advertise this 
on his title-page as “‘A New Plan.” The Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D., is at least twenty 
years ahead of him in his first hymnal, where he 
introduced it on its merits, and not as altogether 
a novelty, he knowing very well, as we suppose, 





that the same arrangement had been previously 
used in Scotland. The collection is of the old 
and standard variety, and is arranged to be 

in connection with the Southern Presbyterian, 
the Methodist and Baptist hymn books, In size 
and form it is a convenient pocket edition. 
If the statement that introduces W. A. Ogden’s 
Way of Life for the Sunday School, that “the 
words and music of nearly every song in this book 
belong to W. W. Whitney, he having secured 
the copyright,” is true, it is worthless ,as title 
to the best hymns and tunes is not to be ob- 
tained. by copyright by any man. Fortunately 
for the book, and unfortunately for the statement, 
it is not true, unless the compiler has hoped to 
make the glorious old property of the Church 
his own bysuch palpable blunders in the title 
as his ‘Glory in Excelsis” (p. 83). He is wel- 
come to that title, but the hymn belongs to the 
Church. The best things in the book are in the 
same class, and they are in so large a majority 
as to make a very fair collection of the whole, 
as anyone would see ata glance, if the com- 
piler had not suppressed the authorship of 
‘““We March to Victory,” of ‘* Herndon,” of 
‘Cross and Crown,” of ‘‘The Heavenly Race,” 
“ Park Street,” and many other standard tunes, 
of which these are examples, taken at random 
from the first few pages of the collection, Hav- 
ing freed our minds on these points, we are at 
liberty to add that the collection is much above 
the average in the new matter introduced, free 
frogn sickly sentimentalism, both in the hymns 
and the tunes, and in general strong and 
healthy. —Mr. 8. W. Straub publishes the 
same notice in his Living Fountain, where, un- 
fortunately, there is too much truth in it for 
the high musical or catholic success of the book, 
which is limited in its range of selections, and 
shows no great merit in what it contains,——— 
Temperance Battle Songs, by the same editor 
and publisher (8.W. Straub ; Chicago), is better, 
composed of stirring, ringing campaign pieces, 
which would go well out-of-doors, Sullivan’s 
‘“‘Onward Christian Soldiers,” is a happy 
selection, which cannot be surpassed,_-—— 
Mr. H. J. Bowman's Echoes of Praise (Pub- 
lishing House of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion: Cleveland, Ohio) is not worth serious at- 
tention in comparison with the better compila- 
tions. It is meager in its contents. They are not 
drawn from the best sources, and the critical 
standard on which they are collected is defec- 
tive. ———— Gospel Melodies, by Harrison Millard, 
assisted by I. L. Gilbert, Theo, E. Perkins, H. 
P. Dauks and others (8. T. Gordon & Son) is in 
the style of the Moody and Sankey manuals, and 
has the merits of those collections, will be use- 
ful in the same way, and has also their limita- 
tions and defects. — Love and Praise, edited 
by W. Ludden and G, O. Robinson (Ludden & 
Bates: Savannah), is a thoroughly respectable 
collection, Much of the music is excellent, and 
the hymns are good. Neither in the hymns nor 
in the tunes do the compilers show command 
enough of the department to collect the best 
things nor to give their manuals a catholic and 
representative character..--——-Sabbath School 
Songs, by William B. Blakie, with A. J. Shu- 
valter, B. F. Nysewander and Chas, E. Prior 
as special contributors, has been compiled with 
reference to the peculiar requirements of evan- 
gelical workers in-doors and out-of-doors. It is 
stirring, has the intense earnestness of books of 
its class, though limited in range and composed 
largely of ephemeral material. (Fireside Friend 
Publishing Co.: Springfield, Ohio.)———The 
Choir Perennial is a miscellaneous collection of 
anthems, chants, and select pieces suited to re- 
vivals, missionary and temperance meetings, and 
various occasions in the church year. The 
music is generally good and pretty well known, 
with the exception of that composed 
by the author, the Rev. W. L. Rems- 
berg, which is considerable enough in 
amount to be a feature of the collection, The 
author gives no indication in his book where he 
is to be found or where his book is to be pur- 
chased. We will, therefore,add that he is en- 
rolled among Lutheran ministers of the General 
Synod, as living at Springfield, Ohio. 











....The Rev, A. Moody Stuart, 1).D., of Edin- 
burgh, has brought onc a vigorous rejoinder to 
recent critical speculations on the origin of the 
Old Testament, particularly the Pentateuch, in 
The Bible True to Itself; A Treatise on the 
Mestorical Truth of the Old Testament. (Lon- 
don: James Nisbet & Co.) The volume consists 
of previous contributions to the discussion by 
the same author, enlarged and brought into per- 
manent form. It is written from a thoroughly 
conservative point of view, and joins issue in 
open terms and by name with Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, and Robertson Smith, and is one of the 
works which persons interested in this discus- 
sion must read, and which will have for them the 
interest and value of, the latest exposition 
of the grounds on which those theologians 
who adhere to the theory of plenary verbal 
inspiration, and who will yield nothing of 
their position, place their defense. For an 
effective po r presentation of the subject 
the Rev. Alexander Mair’s Studies in the 
Christian Evidences is very much to the point. 
It plants the subject upon well-chosen ground, 





/and keeps clear of the error of loading the ques- 
tion with assumptions which break it down from 
the start. The book is addressed not to scholars 
but to general readers, and is written in a telling 
and attractive style suited to its purpose. The 
author is no disciple of evolution; but neither 
the word nor the thing have any special terrors 
for him, and, though he is not disposed to abate 
anything from the highest assertion of biblical 
authority, he concedes the unwisdom of starting 
the argument with too much assumption on 
this point. The book, without being pug- 
nacious, or characterized with offensive dogma- 
tisun, is, in the best sense aggressive, and depends 
for its effect not so much on repelling the at- 
tack on faith as on the power of the argument 
to carry conviction. Incidentally it takes up the 
points that have been made to tell against Obris- 
tianity, and disposes of them with skilland judg- 
ment. Dr. Mair is a Scotch divine at Morning 
Side, Edinburgh, the home of Chalmers and 
Guthrie. His volume is published by the Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark, of that city, and sold 
here by the Messrs. Scribner & Welford, 
An extremely interesting inside view of the mis- 
sionary work in India is given in C, H. Carpen- 
ter’s recent 16mo volume, Self-Support Illus- 
trated in the History of the Bassein Karen Mis- 
sion. (Borton: Rand, Avery %Co.) The book is 
written to maintain the proposition that the 
present policy of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union is drifting away from the original 
policy of native self-support in the mission 
churches, and that too much money is spent on 
them for their own good. This point is kept in 
view from the beginning, and advocated and il- 
lustrated with great force, but not so as to 
dimipish the general missionary interest of the 
volume nor its value as throwing light on the 
work to be done in the field and 
the best thods of conducting it. 
The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls publish Pul- 
pit and Grave, a volume of funeral sermons 
and addresses from leading pulpits of America, 
England, Germany and France, containing 
ninety sermons, sketches of sermons, and obit- 
uary addresses ; also 450 classified texts, Scrip- 
ture readings, death-bed testimonials, points of 
funeral etiquette, etc., by E. J. Wheeler, A. M. 
The volume opens with the masterpiece, Dr, 
Nott’s Sermon on the Death of Hamilton, which 
for more than a generation was in the mouth of 
every school-boy, and deserves to be remembered, 
notonly for the influence it had in banishing the 
duel from Northern society, but as a masterpiece 
of the pulpit and a model of English style. 
To the alarming effect of the New Congrega- 
tional Creed and to the Boston Congregational- 
ists witty invention of the word “ Presbyga- 
tional” united, we attribute a well-intended piece 
of wasted energy, The Pilgrim Faith Main- 
tained, An Exhibit of the Calvuarminian Doc- 
trine, as found in Vital Theology, by Faber De 
Bonsat, P.P.P. (Boston; Ira Bradley & Co,) 
There is enough in this title-page for an ei- 
fective skit, but it subsides on the next turn into 
melancholy, and the author goes off into the 
comical attempt to maintain the Pilgrim faith by 
proposing a substitute. He is severe on the 
‘New Creed,” and sums up its radical omissions 
as these five—no assertion of « fallen race, ner 
connection with Adam, to check Pelagianism 
“among us”; none of the direct inspiration 
and. infallible authority of the Scripture to 
check rationalism ‘ among us”; none of expia- 
tion, to check unitarianism ‘‘ among us” ; none 
of final judgment, to check universalism 
“among us”; and no assertion of a ‘‘Day of 
Judgment and Resurrection and OCom- 
ing of the Lord, or any such great fu- 
ture event, to check the Swedenborgianism 
that is just now flooding us,” 
The Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. publish a 
second edition of L. W. Manefield’s Traces of 
the Plan of Our Being so far Revealed in the 
Mental Plan, which, is a considerably altered 
and not more intelligible title than “ Out- 
lines of the Mental Plan and the Preparation 
Therein for the Precepts and Doctrines of 
Christ,” under which title the volume was 
reviewed by us, Dec, 6th ult, There is no change 
in the work itself, It remains as involved and 
mysterious as ever. The aim of the book is a 
simple one, to explain why man, the child of 
God must be born and reared in a material 
world amid its risksand exposures. It® nov- 
elty, so far as we can see, lies in the excep- 
tional ingenuity with which the meaning is 
perplexed, Bishop Kip’s Unnoticed Things 
of Scripture, was published in 1868, We are glad 
to see that a third edition of this volume of 
thoughtful and refined studies is now published 
by Thomas Whittaker at the Bible House in this 
city. There is much that is good in The 
Agnostic, a volume of serious and predominant- 
ly religious poems, by Henry Niles Pierce, 
D.D.,LL.D., Bishop of Arkansas, designed to 
lay bare, in didactic verse, the dreary conse- 
quence of a skeptical philosophy. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) They are refined in sentiment and 
in expression,jand carry their‘didactic point under 
a pleasing veil of musical words. 


...-The first glance at the two handsome oc- 
tavos of Eugene Schuyler’s Peler the Great, Em- 
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raphy would make the impression of a popular 
pictorial history, which is very much at vari- 
ance with the fact. It is exactly what the au- 
thor has named it, A Study,and what diligent, 
well-applied study, under exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances, can do with the subject is 
fairly achieved, It is the history of a reign and 
a life which contained in it the birth of a new 
nation. Material for it is drawn from a mass of 
historic literature, which in Russia is, like the 
empire itself, vast and various, Mr. Schuyler 
was able to draw on the labors of numerous 
workers in the same field, both German and 
Russian, and has applied himself besides to bi- 
ographies, correspondence, memoirs, diaries and 
documentary sources of ail kinds, until he has 
extracted from them not only all they contain, 
but a great and superabounding affluence of his- 
toric detail. For the most part he has left the 
work in this condition, without drawing conclu- 
sions, generalizing his results, or taking pains to 
lay down the larger lines of the historic move- 
ment, Thisis both a merit and a defect, If 
the work was designed tobe the ultimate word 
on th, subject for this generation, it is a defect. 
But for a work intended, as we take it this 
is, to be a standard thesaurus of biographic 
and historic material, original, unimpeachable, 
and exhaustive, it is a merit of the first order. 
The work does not go back into the mazes of 
Russian mediwval insignificance, but makes its 
start with the roots of the history it is to de- 
velop, and gives the reader what he requires for 
an Opinion as to each critical point and advance 
of the history. The arrangement and division 
are #0 natural as to give the work symmetry 
amid the amplitude of details and the necessary 
digressions, without breaking the orderly prog- 
ress or losing the stream. Muscovy was still 
in barbarism when Peter was born. The boy 
had to Jook with his young eyes on scenes which, 
had he been able to understand them, would 
have foretold the stern and sharp measures 
by which he was to open the path of bis coun- 
try to civilization. The bloody details of Peter's 
policy on returning from Holland and England, 
are given without note or comment in these im- 
partial pages, and even without an apologetic 
hint at the stern, exculpating necessities of stat? 
in barbarous times. Mr. Schuyler lays, how- 
ever, every fact that has ever been established 
before his readers; and it is their own fault 
if they go astray in the conclusion, The Strieltzi 
were the Janissaries of Russia, Peter was a 
little boy when the first terrible experience of 
them broke on him. Twice, later, they brought 
him to the verge of ruin; and it is hardly w be 
wondered at that his revenge took the form of 
extirpation, The cruelty and atrocity of it is 
due to the fact that it was accomplished under 
the forms of law, and not by military execution. 
These volumes are much more than a Life of 
Peter. They paint the Muscovite world of that 
time, and introduce us to the facts and forces 
which have prevented it from settling down into 
a simple homogeneous development. The most 
important digression relates to Charles XII, of 
Sweden, if indeed, this can be called a digres- 
sion, and is not rather a second parallel current 
of the one stream. Mr, Schuyler works on 
his own methods and reaches his own re- 
sults, which are not always those that 
have been accepted before. The portrait at 
the beginming of the first volume has a striking 
resemblance to Cromwell. It is engraved after 
that painted in 1717, at the Hague, by Carl de 
Morr, aud which, after having disappeared for 
many years, was discovered in Amsterdam, by 
Mr. Schuyler himself, in a private family,who had 
inherited it from the painter Liotard, to whom 
it had been sent by the artist. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, ) 


.. The Principles and Practice of Common 
School Education, by James Currie, A.M., Prin- 
cipal of the Church of Scotland Training School, 
Edinburgh (republished by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati), is a model in its way, and amid 
all the shortcomings of the more or less usefal 
recent technical manuals in the art of teaching 
published in the English language, comes nearer 
to the mark than any we have seen. It starts 
with a thoroughly-trained, many-sided, observ- 
ing and experienced master for its author. It is 
free from the besetting sin of imperfect culture 
and from the original vice of sensationalism. 
It is not written with an eye on the public. 
The author's theory of education is free and 
sound, his method of getting to his end has no 
charlatanry, no magic, and no pretended mys- 
teries in it, His manual is based ona good, 
healthy philosophy, and assumes as much of the 
established psychology as is required to 
make his methods intelligent and explicable. 
It is divided into three parts, of which Part I 
discusses the general principles and theory of 
education. School Management in all its 
details and phases is the subject of Part U, 
while the third contains thirteen chapters on 
Method, the whole forming a closely printed 
16mo, of 424 pages, in well-faced, legible type. 
We have examined this manual with unusual in- 
terest. The labor of doing this is rewarded at 


every step by the thorough plan which omits 
nothing, and by the certainty that it will meet 
every point with a consistent and pregnant re- 











ply. Good examples of the openness of the 
author to new light are his appreciative treat- 
ment of “Object Lessons,” and of the phonic, the 
phonetic and the so-called ‘ Look-and-Say” 
methods of learning to read. He is not too 
much devoted to novelty to speak for the good 
points of old methods, as, for example, that of 
memorizing choice extracts, and of memoriter 
work generally. Questions of discipline and 
administration are treated with more than the 
proverbial hard sense of the Scotch people. 
The word spoken goes to the bottom in laying 
the subject open, and in saying what should be 
done hits the mark ; and this because the princi- 
ples that apply in every case are stated firmly, 
simply, and in their correlations with each 
other. We name as examples the disposition of 
the question of corporal punishment, the effect 
of fear, and the hints as to the means to be re- 
lied on for overcoming certain obstinate faults 
in children, The least effective part is the last 
chapter on religious instruction, which drops 
into partial failure with the implication that a 
different set of principles apply to it, and that, 
so far as principles are concerned, the ground is 
not already covered. 


.. Vol. XVII of the forthcoming Encyclope- 
dia Brittanica, which has appeared somewhat 
sooner than expected, makes a volume of 858 
pages, containing 709 articles, and reaching in 
the vocabulary from Motanabbi to Ormuzd. In 
reviewing the contents we find a considerable 
number of contributions on American subjects 
and by American writers, among which we note 
a striking one on the ‘City of New York,” by 
Mr. E. L. Godkin ; those on ‘New Orleans,” by 
Mr. G, W. Cable ; on ‘‘ New Haven,” ‘‘ Newport,” 
and “Norwich,” Conn. ; on ‘‘ Newspapers,” by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid ; on the ‘‘ State of New York,” 
by Professor Newberry, of Columbia College ; on 
“The Oneida Community,” by Wm. A. Hinds; 
on ** Oregon,” by Lieutenant Symons, U. 8. Engi- 
neer, and the Rev. G. A. Atkinson, of Portland, 
Oregon ; on * New Mexico,” by G. B. Prince ; on 
‘*New Hampshire,” by Professors Hitchcock and 
Lord, of Dartmouth ; on ‘* New Jersey,” by Gen, 
eral MecClellan;on ‘North Carolina,” by Prof. 
W. ©, Kerr ; and on “ Ohio,” by President Orton, 
of the Ohio Geological survey, and Prof. J. T. 
Short. The name of William Morris appears in 
connection with the appropriate subject of Mu- 
ral Decoration,” and that of W. M. Rossetti is 
attached to the article on “ Murillo.” The Old 
Catholics are written up by J. Bass Mallinger. 
Professor Freeman writes with his accustomed 
leisurely fullness on ** Nobility.” One of the best 
and most useful articles in the volume is Prof. 
R. C, Jebb’s, on ** Olympia,” and the excavations 
there, with their resulta. The name Napoleon 
occupies more space than any other in the treat- 
ment given to the two great bearers of it, Napo- 
leon I and Napoleon III. The first is done by 
Protessor Seeley, of Cambridge, Eng., in the very 
best encyclopwdiac manner, and the second by 
C. Allan Fyffe, of Oxford, of whose good work 
this is another example. The article on the 
Nile,” will be examined just now with keen in- 
terest, and the excellent full page map that goes 
with it. The maps are in general full and tech- 
nically excellent. We have ourselves taken ex- 
ceptional interest in the double article on ‘ Mu_ 
sic,” which, in the larger or historical part, is 
from the pen’ of Sir G, A. Macfarren, while the 
shorter portion, on the basis of the science, is 
from Professor Bosanquet, As a whole, the vol- 
ume appears to be inferior to none that have pre- 
ceded it, and, like them, is characterized with 
conscientious work on the topics presented, and 
great pains on the part of the editors to let no 
important point in the subjects that ought to be 
in this section of the vocabulary escape withoug 
notice. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


.. The Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, pub- 
lish Summer: From the Journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau, edited by H. G. O, Blake, uniform in 
style and size with ‘ Early Spring in Massachu- 
setts,” by the same author, compiled from Tho- 
reau’s manuscripts, and arranged as the other 
was. The volume opens with what may strike 
many readers as a curiously empty record from 
June Ist, 1852, and ends with another of the 
same character for July 10th, 1860, Befween 
the two lies a mass of observation, whose value 
critics have been puzzled to ascertain, and 
which certainly falls more in the region of the 
picturesque and the poetic than of the scientific. 
There is no classification, no defined purpose, 
no scientific knowledge. But there is a very 
striking mind listening in the silence, or looking 
out on the landscape, and possessing a rare 
power to re-embody his sensations, emotions, re- 
flections, and varied impressions in reproductive 
words. There is nothing for science, and little 
for haman intelligence of any kind in these jour- 
nals; but there is much for human enjoyment, 
As we read, the fresh Summer morning breathes 
around, the opulent magnificence of the Summer 
day opens, or we are left alone in full possession 
of the vast and balmy silence of the Summer 
night. Its distinct sounds come noiseless from 
the infinite shadow to the listening ear. We 
are carried on the tide of passive experiences, 
and this by the art of the genius whose prose 
does this by having in it the quality of poetry. 
Thoreau is not a stimulating writer. He does 


> 


not appeal to the intellect, nor rouse any special 
activity. He is not soporific, but sensuous ; and 
too much of him might be as enervating as to pass 
the whole Summer rocking in a boat or swinging 
ina hammock. In place and proportion it is 
luxurious rest, and recuperative to themind. We 
should add that this volume contains a capital 
little piece of local topography in a map of Con- 
cord, with the fields, streams, woods and hills in 
it, and all the localities of the Journal marked 
and identified. 


.-The tragic story of the Greely party, just 
rescued from their long polar encampment, may 
recall the heroic ‘‘ overwintering” of the skipper 
Barents and his Hollanders in 1596, on the shore 
of Nova Zembla, as Mr. Motley telis the story in 
his vivid prose. It forms also the theme of a 
patriotic national epic of Holland. This poem, 
published in 1819, by Hendrik Tollens, of Rotter- 
dam, took its place beside the noble and spirited 
national hymn of Holland by the same author, 
the Wien Neérlands Bloed, and in that country 
can be repeated by every school-boy. It is pre- 
sented to English readers in the translation of Mr. 
Daniel Van Pelt, who has rendered the Dutch hero- 
ic twelve syllable line of six iambic feet in rhymed 
couplets, into the English heroic verse of ten 
syllables or five iambic unrhymed feet. The 
poem starts with a burst of patriotic allusion to 
the national impulse which led to the voyage of 
these hardy mariners, and gives, in twelve parts, 
the epic narrative of their voyage. For once, at 
least, this poetic Dutchman contradicts both the 
common opinion and Saxe’s line, and shows 
that a Ducchman may be neither dull nor long. 
The poem is as full of fire as the theme is of cold, 
and as short as the arctic Winter is long. The 
translation, which had already been once done 
well into French and again barbarously into 
English, has been well achieved by Mr. Van Pelt 
under the inspiration of Mr. Samuel Richard 
Van Campen of this city, who further aids the 
work with a prefatory notice of the poem, and 
with an historical introduction containing the 
account of the expedition. The moment is au- 
spicious for publication, falling as it does be- 
tween the last echoes of the tragedy on the Lena 
Delta, and of the sobered accents in which our 
journals are still publishing the story of the last 
“overwintering,” within the awful belt of the 
Arctic Circle. 

..A bright, brave, and readable lot of letters 
from his three sons, sheep farmers in Texas, is 
edited and published by Thomas Hughes, under 
the title of G. 7. T. Gone to Texas, Letters 
from Our Boys. (Macmillan & Co.) The pre- 
face tells the story how these plucky boys came 
to leave their English home, and the letters 
show how they roughed it as other people have 
to, fared hard at first, and came to better luck 
afterward; but kept well and strong, brave, 
contented and hopeful through the whole. The 
letters are those actually written, to near 
relations, with no thought of publication, They 
contain all that a lot of plucky boys would tell 
friends at home of their hardships and losses, 
They are graphic and rich in the vernacular of 
the region. To persons with some notion of 
making the same experiment and ‘going to 
Texas,” they are a capital introduction, and for 
readers in general they have the charm of all 
tough work done with unbroken strength, in 
the simplicity of nature, and as the jolliest kind 
of play. The general point they emphasize is that 
to succeed in a life of this kind it is necessary 
to raake friends with labor, be on good terms 
with rough, plain, honest life of all kinds, and 
to have no artificial nor conventional notions as 
to social rank or station, or what is necessary to 
make one happy in the world. 


..An attractive addition to the already con- 
fusing number of recent architectural manuals 
Cottages; or, Hints on Economical Building, 
compiled and edited by A, W. Brunner, architect. 
(William T. Comstock.) This manual contains 
twenty-four plates of medium and low-cost 
houses (ground plan and front elevation), con- 
tributed by different New York architects, to- 
gether with some general and special hints and 
directions for cottage building, and achapter on 
water supply, drainage, sewerage, heating, ven- 
tilation, and the general sanitation of country 
houses, by the very competent authority on these 
subjects, Wm. Paul Gerhard, C, E., who gives, 
in a brief sketch of the principles which control 
the subject, the methods to be pursued and the 
general conclusions reached in the years of 
study and experiment. 

.. There is rather more than one grain of 
truth in the principle which underlies the 
economic monograph by Uriel H. Crocker, Hx- 
cessive Saving a Causz2of Commercial Distress. 
(Boston: W. B. Clarke & Carruth.) In its ap- 
plication to personal expenditures this doctrine 
hardly requires to be preached. As to the prop- 
osition in general economic relations, it can 
apply only in the form of the general statement, 
“nothing venture nothing win.” As for the au- 
thor’s alarm that exceesive saving may result 
economically in general oxerproduction, there 


is the same danger of its acting in this way that- 


there is that excessive spending will. Neither 
one nor the other, nor anything else ever known 





among mortals, ever resulted in a general over- 


production. 
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Cunningham Geikie’s Greatest Work. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


“ Beyond criticism.” —The Churchman, 
“Pull of rich and varied learning.”-New York 
Herald, 


The Natural Law! in the 
Spiritual World. 


By Pror. DRUMMOND. 


“Too peck cannot be said in praise of it, and those 
who fail to read it will suffer a serious loss.”"—The 
Churchman. 


“This book is a defense of doctrines of the Faith 
from a standpoint so new that it will make a new de- 
parture in apologetics.”—New York Herald. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


J UST PU BLISHED: 


WAGES, LIVING, AND TARIFF. 


By E, A, HaRTSHORN. 
A MANUAL FOR EVERYBODY. 
WM. H. YOUNG, Publisher, Troy, N. Y. 


The American News fo-2 Publisher's Agents, 
New York. 





Paper Covers, 25 Cents. 
0®* Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
“It contains official statements which ought to be 
studied by ye adly 1 c itizen. whatever his occupation in 
life.” — 
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—Col, ANSON ‘8. Woop, Deputy Secretary ( (N. Y.) State. 
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drills. AN INVALUABLE COLLECTION. 

The first bead will appear ‘Gaturday, Aug. 2. 
Subscription price - 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The organ of thé 
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Questions and Answers on the Books in the cours¢ 
L. 8. C. Work and Notes on the Required 


Fi LITERARY DEPARTMENT of great merit, furnishing 

articles from the foremost writers of the country. 
Subscription Price - - - - - $150 
Vol. IV will begin with the October number. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The August number now ready, 
15 cents, 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE, 


No. 11. August. 


Contents: 
. “DAWN.” Engraved by Baleez Istvan, from the 
Picture by E.J. Gregory, A. R.A. Frontispiece, 
2, CUTLERYAND OCUTLERS AT SHEFFIELD. 
Henry J. Palmer. 
With Dllustrations by A, Morrow, 
8, JAMES WARD. F. T. Piggot. 
With Illustrations, 
4, AMASTERBUILDER. The Authors of Historic 
Winchester. 
With Illustrations: 
5. ABALLAD OF SARK. Algernon Charles Swin- 
barne. 
6, DOUGHTOWN SCRIP. Archibald Forbes, 
7. BAB. Stanley J, Weyman. 
8 THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Continued 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, eto, 

“This magazine, with its careful editing, ite refined 
spirit, and its delightful pictures, grows constantly 
more attractive. This number (July) is amodel one.” 
—New York Tribune. 


Price, 


— 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION 
of the works of 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. 
Revised throughout by the author. 
In seven volumes, Extra fcap. 8vo. Each, $1.75, 
The volumes will be published as follows; 

Volumes 1 and 2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 
ready. 

Vol, 3. IDYLLS OF THE KING. August. 

Vol.4. THE PRINCESS, and MAUD. September. 

Vol,» ENOCH ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM. Oc. 
tober. 

Vol, 6. QUEEN MARY, and HAROLD. November. 

Vol. 7. THE LOVERS’ TALE, etc. December. 

A limited number of copies are printed on best hand. 
made paper, Orders for this edition will be taken for 
Jote only, at the rate of $3.50 per volume. 

Print and paper leave nothing to be desired, and 
outside there is the familiar emooth green cleth, which 
has already given Messrs. Macmillan’s books an indi* 
yiduality of their own,—Pali Mall Gazette, 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


1 12 Fourth Avenue. 


“@. P, PuTNAM’s Sons, New York, will | publish 
immediately 


The Life and Public Services 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


BY PENDLETON KING, 


With new portrait on steel and engravings of 
the City Hall in Buffalo and the Capitol in 
Albany. 

16mo, cloth, #1, and Campaign Edition, in 
paper, 30 cents. 





Wurtine Parer Co., Holy- 
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the fashionable line of “ Wurr- 
tna’s Sranparp” writing Papers 
in neat Boxes, with Envelopes 
The most perfect product of 
the Paper-maker’s art, Cream 
and azure, mill-rolled and highly 
glazed finish, all sizes. For sale 
by all Fine Stationers. 
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AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


“* These books contain everything which the trav- 
eler wants to know, in precisely the shape he wants 
to have it.”— Boston Journal. 

“The Os; 1 Guide-Books are much the best we 
have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Bedeker’s, which is the best in 
ty oy The volume devoted t> the White Moun- 
tains is full, —- compact, sensible and honest.” 
—New York Tribune, 

“ We have not a read these books with delight 
and stadied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have traveled with them and by them 
on the sea and on Jand. At every point they meet 
you with just the facts you wish to know; they re- 
= to you the old legend associated with this locali- 

the whey tell you the story of the battle fought there ; 
t me hum to you the song, or murmur the lines in 

hich some poet has enshrined events by which a 
meet has become memorable. A condensed litera- 
ture of great variety and richness is stored up with- 
in their pages, They are simply indispensable to 
tourists in the regions named, and those who have 
saliied forth without them have Omitted really the 
—_— | a epee part of their equipment.”—Literary 

ora, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Guide to the Cities and Towns and Popular 
Resorts of New England, and to its Scenery 
and Historic Attractions; with the Western 
and Northern Borders from New York to 
Quebec. With Sixteen Maps. $1.50. Care- 
Sully Revised and Enlarged in 1884, 


‘¢ Osgood’s ‘ Hand-Book to New England’ bids fair 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Beedeker, abroad. It meritsthe good words as well 
as the liberal patronage it receives, for itis a faith- 
ful, Tp: piece of work, and condenses into 
brief compass a vast amount of information, which 
all tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country 
Summer resorts of New England will gladly pos- 
sess.”—New York Evening Post. 

“Tt is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 

ared.”—The Independent. 

“This volume richly deserves a ag in every 
trunk and library east of the Hudson Kiver,”— 

Christian Register. 

“Itisa’ out as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound, There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typograp phy, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Bedeker.”—New 
York Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


More than 400 pages of thorough and practical 
descriptions ; Prices and Locations of all Ho- 
tels and Boarding-Houses and Routes. Six 
Maps ; Six.Fine Panoramas from the Moun- 
tain Tops. $1.50. Thoroughly Revised in 1884, 
with Large Additions. 


‘Invaluable to one who wishes to Journey intelii- 
gently.”—Churchman, 

“ With such anaid the mountains become doubly 
attractive.” Cincinnati Times. 

*¢ Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect athing of its kind as could well be 
produced, It is ly to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.”—Congrega- 
tionaliat. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prince Edward island, 
Newfoundland, etc. With Eight Maps. Newly 
Revised, 


The only guide to that very interesting region. 
OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss E. B. Cuase. [llustrated 
with Helioty ype Engravings from Original 
Drawings of Acadian Scenes. $1.50 


A charming description of recent Summer-travel 
in Nova Scotia, wit ~~ sketches of life and 
manners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and 
descriptions of the grand scenery and singular peo- 
ple about the Basin of Minas, 


WOODS AND LAKES 
MAINE. 
A Trip from Moosehead nate to New Brunswic 
in a Birch-Bark Canoe. Lucivs L. Hus- 
BARD. With Exquisite il ustrations by Will 


L. Taylor. #3; half calf, $5.50; tree calf or 
antique morocco, $8. 


lvol. 12mo. 


OF 


‘A gentleman’s book in every sense.”—Literary 
World, 

“The book is full of beautiful bits of Nature-paint- 
ing. Alllovers of the finer kinds of out-door litera- 
ture will find this a most charming book.”—~ Wheelman, 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCK- 
ET-GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Revised and Eniarged Edition of 1884. 
82mo, With Six Maps, $1,560. 
Infinite riches in a little room.”—New York Mail 


and Kxpress. 
“A gem of comaneonrirenes, compactness and 


1 vol, 


good taste.”—New York Tribune. 
Sold by all Bocknslilers, | Bent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
Boston. 
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THE BOOK 
OF THE CENTURY. 


GATELY’S UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR, 


An Educational Cyclopedia and Business 
Guide, 

THE MOST COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL WORK 
EVER ISSUED.—Royal Octavo, Three Volumes 
Bound in One. 1160 Pages, 470 /llustrations, 

Vou, I.—Containsa: 1 aetmtion, 17 pp., Linas ae 
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Music. 
FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 


International Day School Singer, 


For Public and Day Schools, Juvenile Singing 
Classes and Institutes. 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY AND W.H. PONTIUS. 


The authors are men of loug and actical 
experience in vocal class teachin: ng. an and, knowing just 
what is needed in such yrerks they 1 
book which is the best of its kind now 
lic. It contains Rote A, rn Beginners; a Complete 
Course of Practical Lessons ; Songs ye ina, 3 and 4 arts: 
Price 50 om 8, py 
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___ EDUCATION. | 
~— NORTRWESTERY DIVERSITY, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Rev. JOSEPH. CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Sixty-three Professors and spetree rs, and over 90 


Students. The cial, Medical offers in its Academic, Co}. 
legiate, Th heo bogical ical and Law De: partmente, 
and also in Ora rt, and Music, the hhlsch 


ry flu- 
ences and at a moderate cost. For catal ‘a 
the President, or Prof. H. F. Fi isk, are, ranean 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Open to Christian young men of all denominations, 
Course of study complete, thorough lical, and 
practical, Special Instruction given in New Testa. 

ment Greek. pactsres on the work of the minietry 
by experienced pastors. 

¢ sixty-sixth academical year opens on Thursda 
Sept, Ilth. Entrance ezemination 9 A.M. Bed Ws 
isa ps JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 


t. Vernon Institute. Home 8chool fr Young 
Ladies. Beautifully situated. Mrs. M. 

Mrs. B. Maitland, rincipets, Thorough ‘tnstruction 
in Literature, Languages, Music and Art. Addres# 
Principals, No, 46 f. Vernon Piace, Baltimore, Md. _ 


TEMPLE GR LADIES’ SEMINA ARY, 
Saratoga Sprin wae . Courses of instruction with 
I Teachers. A¢ die Cuantes F, Down, A.M., Pree't. 
aa neo ptt # INGEITy TE, Pine Plaine, 


ome. Num limited, Thor. 
“BR neceneful. Send for cireular. ws 


BELOIT COLLEGE, _ 


accordin ng to the Thedl a of the American College; with 
an AC ADE 'Y well se Adres and well manned, Fall 
Term opens Sept BS 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


East Greenwich, R. I. 

Complete Courses in Literature, Must 
with first-class Commercial College. tention m5 
to Industrial Science, preparing students for schools 


of < ae ogy, ete. of access, located on Nar- 

anset Bay, on Bionington line of trave) from New 
York, Fall term ptember lat. iter term, 
December 2d. 


Low for Catalogue. 
. O. H, FERNALD, A.M., Principal. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Preparatory and Olassical 
Excellent facilities in Acad. 
emic Studies, Music, Painting, ring Science and 
Commercial Studies. The @ payment o £800: in aA vance 
will cover all tuition in the Preparatory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, limited at of wash- 
nk, room rent, heating, and all other necessary ex- 

venses, except books tionery, lights, and small 
contingencies, for the Fal li Term of twelve waets, Se 


ginnin ugust , or Ca ‘ 
ove Gi Me SPE iA PER hn Maen. 
~ STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BROCKPORT. N. Y. 

The Fall Term a yl commence Wednesday. Septem- 

ber A%. 1884. esign of t tne 8 school i furnish 

tent teachers for the public nomeole of the Stats. 

Book # and tuition free of c ove. designine 
68 
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everywhere, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co.,; N.¥. 








KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED 


in State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Sena d for ci 
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ies north 
MERSON @. ‘CLARK, r \. M.. 0. ‘ Princtpal,. 
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E, LL.D., Preside: -* Inder oe 
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bo. and Machine Shop, Complete Gy) mnasium, 
Library 14, ame volumes, Beau tify 1 ds: healthful 
location in the cou Nex f-year begins 9th 
mene REL CEB, Dean 17 . 1884. * dvaae Faow., ead 
8, Dean, ‘Haverford College P.-O., 





BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY, for YOUNG LADIES 
The Ful iy of the Mth yor will begin Se compen 
es for a finished educstion 


superior The ap. ven rnen ES. ware io Lo 
ratus, cabinets of Natural veing liberal. 
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__Miss ILENA MoKEEN, Prin., Andover, a 
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tion is desirable, Add = Sou Vem, 


COLLEGIATE, COMMERCIAL JAND MILITAR 
INSTITUTE, New Haven, Ot. Prep Stine ae 
the Scientific Schools and Busine, wit 
partment and ample arrangem pie haba ote 
rowing, skating, rimming. ete artered by the Btate 
of Connecticut. The mi ere J A! “rin cipal * 
ed by the U.8. Gov" t. wM fi . RUSSELL, neipa! " 














pil? FOR Y UNG L ATTENDING 
VAM lor PECUAL RUS tn Thostone Maes 
leer tot he kt Rey, Dr. PADDUOK and Rey, Dr, ED: 

WARD E. HALE. For Circular, address, A, H. HOYT, 
16 Marlborough Street. 


Grove Hall, New Haven, Conn, 
Miss Montfort's school for BL metre es, Tenth 
an ay ty eee 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


elaware, Ohie. Among the largest ep best col- 
ees east or west, attendance a n ‘ein 
810, Necessary annus) expenses under B® Oovgn to 
both sexes. Catalogues free. 0. H, Payne, Pres ident, 
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foth h year begins Sept . ath. 0. B, TETORLE. A A.M., Supt. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, MASS., 
. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. _ 


“MISS MITTLEBERGER, 


1020 PROSPECT ST... CLEVELAND, 0. 
School for Girls. Boarding and day Pupils, Ke 
opens September 25th, 1884, Circulars. : 

Pe my 7 at Y.) Militar: Aca my. 
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Religious “Iuteltigence, 


THE FRENCH REFORMED GEN- 
ERAL SYNOD. 


Tue General (Unofficial) Synod of the 
Reformed Church of France has been held 
in Nantes, The associations of the place 
with the history of French Protestantism 
were remembered. The pulpit which was 
used by the speakers as a tribune, and was 
draped with red velvet, fringed with gold, 
was one of the old pulpits used by the fa- 
mous pastors of the Desert, and the Synod 
was presented with a photograph of thehouse 
in which the Edict of Nantes was signed. 

The Unofficial Synod was formed a few 
years ago on account of the impossibility 
of convening the Official Synod, except 
under conditions which the evangelicals 
could not accept. The Official Synod can 
only be convened with the consent of the 
Government, which would only convene it 
on conditions favorable to the Rational- 
istic party. ‘The Unofficial Synod is a vol- 
untary organization of the evangelicals, of 
which the state does not take cognizance. 
Its authority is altogether of a moral order ; 
but “it assumes new importance,” says 
Dr. Pressensé, “ as the indications multiply 
of an approaching separation of Church 
and State in France. Already the sub- 
sidies ‘granted by the State to the 
Chureh are so notably diminished 
that she is bound to provide largely, by 
voluntary contributions, for her own ne- 
cessities. The Unofficial Synod must, 
therefore, keep in view the eventual cer- 
tainty of disestablishment; and we may 
say that it has always acted on this prin- 
ciple. The reports of the various commis- 
sions show that the new system is being 
thoroughly worked.” The provincial Syn- 
ods, which are regularly held, look after the 
affairs of the churches in the interval be- 
tween the general Synods, which are trien- 
nial. Four hundred and thirteen churches 
were represented at Nantes, where were as- 

sembled many of the most distinguished 
men of the Church, both lay and clerical. 
Among the clergy were Professor Pedizert, 
who was the real leader of the movement 
for holding these unofficial synods, M. Ber- 
sier, and other eminent pastors. Among 
the laymen were MM. Alfred André, for- 
merly a deputy, and now Minister of Fi- 
nance to the Assembly, M. Jules de Seyne, 
a Professor of the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris, and M. Réveillaud. 

Among the fraternal delegates who visited 
the meeting were Mr. Lundie, Moderator of 
the English Presbyterian Synod; Dr. Beard, 
who expressed the growing sympathy of 
American Christians with the Synod’s 
movement; the Rev. M. Jenkyn, of the Bap. 
tist Church; Mr. Johns, of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Church; Mr. Binnie, of 
the Theological Faculty of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land; and M. de Pressensé, in behalf of 
the Free Churches of France. Among the 
more important subjects considered was 
that of the translation of the Bible, to 
which the Synod should give its approval. 
The Commission to whom the subject had 
been referred had examined eleven ver- 
sions of the New Testament, and recom- 
mended the Segond Version and the Revised 
Version as suitable ones. The Synod 
directed that a special commission be ap- 
pointed to proceed to the revision of the Os- 
terwald Versions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, availing themselves of the work 
that had already been accomplished 
through the initiative of the Bible Society 
of France, and by other translators; and 
that the revision of the New Testament be 
based upon a critical text in accord with 
the present state of knowledge. A general 
vote of thanks was given to those who have 
been engaged in the revision of the Oster- 
wald Versions or in new translations of the 
Scriptures, and especially, among the latter, 
to Professor Segond. The Permanent Com- 
mission was directed to prepare a single 
liturgy to take the place of the variety of 
liturgies now in use, to which should be 
added, of new matter, services for Holy 
Week, for the consecration of pastors, and 
for funerals. The Synod decided to retain 
the catechumenate, and advised that the 
reception of candidates into the Church, 
and the taking of the first communion be 
separated by an interval. On the subject 
of mixed marriages, the opinion was ex- 





pressed that it was desirable the nuptial 
benediction be withheld when the parties 
had promised to bring up their children in 
the Roman Catholic faith; but that de- 
cisive action in the matter must be left to 
the discretion of pastors. 

The Commission of Defense having re- 
ported that the new educational law of the 
state was executed in such a manner as to 
bear adversely to Protestant interests, was 
instructed to take such measures as should 
be necessary to preserve the rights of the 
people of the Church in that matter. Pro- 
vision was made for the representation in 
the particular synods of evangelical minis- 
tries having twenty members by a lay 
delegate with a consultative voice. The 
particular synods were invited to consider 
whether the General Synod should create 
new posts, where the need of them might 
be felt, independently of state action 
on the subject. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a hymu book. The 
composition of a sacred history was made 
the subject of a prize competition. Pre- 
liminary measures were taken for the es- 
tablishment, in the West, of a third prepar- 
atory school in theology. The Moderator, 
at the close of the session, said: ‘‘ This 
third Unofficial Synod does not yield in im- 
portance to the two that preceded it, and it 
marks anew and decisive advance in the 
life of the Church. The first synod decided 
upon the re-establishment ot the synodal 
régime. By its voice the most live party in 
the Reformed Church reached a decision 
which, like all other true things, once found, 
uppeared very simple, but which was not 
obtained till after long years of seeking, 
groping, and effort. It decided that it 
would unite without waiting for the con- 
currence of those who desired to remain 
isolated, and that it would occupy itself 
with the concerne of its religious life, with- 
out the help and support of the state, which 
is as foreign as indifferent to them. The 
second synod determined that the resolu- 
tion of the first one was definitive. It was 
still necessary to prove, by a new experi- 
ment, that our work was not one of arche- 
ology, but an outcome of the religious life; 
that we had not exhumed a moribund or- 
ganization of our Church, but had restored 
it living. This is what we have just done in 
this synod. Without doubt our churches 
will always be grateful to the state, to the 
king who signed the Edict of Nantes and 
made the meeting of our synods possible, 
and to the first president of the Republic, 
who convoked the synod of 1872. But what 
the state gave us, it also took away. The 
synods of the grand period had nothing 
official but the gallows and the funeral 
piles prepared for their members. And 
now, under very different circumstances, 
we meet, freely, it is true, but without the 
concurrence of the state. We cannot for- 
get that all the members of the Protestant 
family are not yet with us, and that among 
the absent ones are some who ure heartily 
attached to the fundamental principles of 
the Christian faith. We sti express a firm 
confidence that sooner or later they will 
come to us. But we no longer expect 
union from regotiations which result in mis- 
understandings in spite of the best inten- 
tions. We do not expect it from official 
decisions which, bringing in an external 
authority, hurt those who will not accept 
them, and cause divisions. We expect 
union from the synodal life, and from the 
attraction it will gradually exercise upon 
the living elements of the Church. Our 
declaration of faith is at once broad enough 
not to repel any of those who love our 
Saviour, and precise enough to satisfy all 
believers. There remains, then, nothing 
to be done to draw back those of our breth- 
ren who are still separated from us; for 
they have no motive for keeping away. 
And we can declare that we do not exclude 
them, but that we are waiting for them. 

There are 590 ‘‘ official” parishes in the 
Reformed Church. Of these 419 churches, 
or ‘‘ evangelical minorities,” have adhered to 
the Unofficial Synod. Thus the strength of 
the Church lies with the evangelical por- 
tion; and the number of adhesions grad- 
ually increases. The remainder are all of 
the rationalistic school; for there are pastors 
of evangelical sympathies in that remain- 
der who, from fear of division, from timid- 
ity of temperament, and other causes, have 
not yet given in their adhesion. 





Tue statistical exhibits of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches have just 
been prepared for publication. We give the 
figures for 1883 and 1884, 


SUMMARY OF THE NORTHERN CHUBCH, 





. 18e4. 
III isn neunmtumennstacuanede one 4 
Presby teries 190 
Candidates 733 
Licentiates. 275 
SEAN LT 6,386 
i snunnnaneiesdtenanietebianamiinis 19,968 
OO EE 6,287 
OEE, Ee ee ae EN 5,978 
* organized 168 
~ dissolved 63 
Added on examination 34,988 
, on certificate £6,801 
Communicants 615,942 
Baptisms, adults 11,942 
infants 19,483 
5. 8, members... . 687,269 

Contributions. 

Home Missions,............00000++ ‘ 582,360 620,028 
.  cathst hodtexbecdvcdcs coe RE 550,220 
PIE ocneccseseces comsenscesoossse 187,254 118,956 
PE ccccase seascstemeomacaue 89,179 35,907 
a cpursccesteccede sressaanes 150,391 193,047 
Kelief Fund........ iethadlnacnenibebine 75,249 90,288 
FPOCRMIOR 2.0.05 ce serccccescscccccss §=SEMEB 96,452 
Aid for colleges...... sididnicateeadiavaaintts 76,415 
PN cccmncgcsssasasesons -. 21,275 24,845 
General Assembly................++- 46,847 51,087 
ics conctvececebvetedsses 7,139,904 7,355,791 
BIS OTD coccccccccevcespeesccsce 433,444 976,420 
We encévoscccdsowssec shsccaveisd 9,661,491 10,166,400 


The total of contributions is much larger than 
ever before. The increase for the past year is 
upward of half « million, and it indicates an ad- 
vance from 1880 of about $1,800,000, 


HUMMARY OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCH, 


1883. 1484 

RES ES eee ey ner oat 18 13 
I vnc scececnseanensoovesxese 67 “6 
ic crccasre se necmsesegnsenes 194 234 
Licentiates pV ssoanionevereseseener 46 OA 
rds dacctadenrsevssdcesevectevs Lui 1079 
Churches,....... Ripon rmebens xs 2,040 1,993 
Churches organized.......... ote Ao 67 
Churches dissolved.. ......... ‘ 16 1g 
I winciaséeduest+tensesecnes 6,295 6,454 
PINS tidak penivcceecses sPervens 4.220 4,362 
Added on examination............... 6,685 7,859 
Added on certificate. ................, 4,138 4,369 
Total communicants.................. 127,017 131,268 
Adults baptized...................... 1,719 2,334 
Infants baptized. ..........-sccceccers 4,486 4,637 
Baptized non-communicants.,...... 33,474 32,870 
Teachers in Sanday-schools......... 7,706 8,830 
No, in Sunday-schools................ 78,725 $1,633 

CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Sustentation...... ei Th | $43,770 
Evangelistic DpanedaReweeaseseonaes 22,750 41,307 
ee eee 10,796 10,402 
Foreign Missions............ cesses 62,885 55,558 
I cidns doce keieccetecnpeieeds 82,147 37,344 
Publication...... iphynVitiseenesosunss 9,458 8,426 
Tuskaloosa Institute................ 2,724 3,573 
I cons conevevoniredeenscons 13,084 13,006 
Pastors? Galasias 0. cccccccccccccesce 563,613 657,731 
Congregational..........--.seeseeees 440,370 562,102 
Miscellaneous. .............6....-0008 62,982 65,415 
BEE Natinhccsnintenwexts coeceeceese $1,269,416 $1,334,433 


The net gain of communicants in the Southern 
Church was upward of 4,000; in the Northern 
Church, over 15,000, 


.... Bishop Hurst has just acld the Germany 
and Switzerland Methodist Conference. He 
says there has been a great advance during the 
year. The net increase of members is 314. The 
average contributions for benevolent purposes 
for the year is about 20 marks, or $5 per mem- 
ber. The preaching places average about 10 to 
every charge. ‘Some of the charges,” says the 
Bishop, “greatly desired the return of the 
preacher a fourth year, in accordance with the 
recent exceptional and very timely action of the 
General Conference. But there was no instance 
this year in which the fourth year seemed a ne- 
cessity ; but the emergency may come any time, 
and in not afew cases.” A remarkable conces- 
sion has been granted to the Church in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria. The tide of persecution is 
now turned, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been granted the “right of a private 
Church,” which means that it is as legitimately 
a Church as that of the state. Among other 
novel features is this: The ministers are now 
required, by King Ludwig’s express order, to cat- 
echize all the children under Methodist juris- 
diction, and to make regular reports, on blanks 
provided for the purpose, to the Department of 
Public Worship. 


..+-The Rev. Jacob Freshman, who is doing 
evangelical work among the Hebrews in this 
city, is encouraged by the results of his labors. 
During the last five months he has baptized 
seven Israelites, The English services at Cooper 
Union are continued regularly every Sunday 
evening and are well attended, as is also the 
Friday evening prayer-meeting at 78 Allen St. 
In the same mission halla service in both Ger- 
man and English is held every Saturday after- 
noon, and the room is crowded with Israelites. 
For the concentration of this work a building 
is needed, where all these services, preaching, 
prayer meeting, and also a Sunday-school, can be 
held. A building in a good location and adapted 
to the purpose is now for sale. Mr. Freshman 
has two thousand dollars on hand, and asks of 
Christian people twenty thousand more, to buy it. 


...: The eighth Old Catholic Congress will he 
held in Krefeld, August 29th—81st, 





assis, 


Ten “Pauline Missionary,” William Tay- 
lor, who was elected Missionary Bishop of 
Africa, by the Methodist General Conference, 
has issued a circular stating his plan of the ‘‘mis- 
sionary short cut for the salvation of the world.” 
In the first place, he believes in sending out mis- 
sionaries as Christ sent them forth, without 
purse or scrip, or extra coat or pair of sandals. 
Paul took longer missionary journeys, and re- 
quired sufficient of the churches for traveling 
expenses. On this plan the Bishop has been 
working in India twelve years, the workers de- 
pending on India for their support, and only 
requiring transit money from the Christians at 
home. This plan, he says, has worked well in 
India, as indicated by the results : 

“To say nothing of the distribution of the fruits 

of our self-supporting mission among, the older 
missions of India, we have in organic results in the 
South India Conference, according to its official 
minutes for 1883, the following, showing: Ist. An 
organized membership of 2,164, of whom 450 are con- 
verted Hindus. A large majority of the whole 
number are converted Anglo-Indians, and a small 
minority of parely English and European blood. 
2d. Fifty traveling ministers, who, with their 
families, are supported purely from India resources. 
8d. Fifty-seven local preachers who support them- 
selves, and preach gratuitously. 4th. Fifty Sunday- 
schools, with 357 officers and teachers, 8,261 
scholars, 3,343 books in their libraries. 5th. Self- 
support, The pastor’s claims, last year, as fixed by 
the Quarterly Conferences, amounted to 47,887 
rupees, or about $23,943. Of this amount, 47,388 
rupees, or about $23,694, were paid. 6th, The ag- 
gregate amount paid Jast year for church building, 
running expenses, etc., inclading pastora)] support 
as above stated, was 167,378 rupees, or about $58,686. 
ith. House building. 27 substantial church build- 
ings and 12 parsonages; estimated value, 361,063 
rupees, or about $179,031. Assistance from home for 
building, about $6,000, Tota) indebtedness of $18,- 
359. Besides ail this, of $16,000 Rev. C. B. Ward has 
received for the sustentation and development of his 
seventy orphans, who are all graduating into sejf- 
support, only $500 of it came from private friends in 
Eng@iand and America.” 
On the same plan, he says, he has forty-five mis- 
sionary workers in Central and South America, 
who, ‘‘besides regular preaching at every 
statio», have in their day and Sunday-schools 
over 800 young people, three-fourths of whom 
are of Spanish and Portuguese blood.” It is on 
this plan, we believe, that he intenJs to work in 
his diocese, Africa. He is now mustering in 
young men to go with him to the ‘Dark Con- 
tinent,” for whose support he will not ask the 
Missionary Society for a cent. 


...-The English Baptist Missionary Society 
reports that the past year was one of wonderful 
progress in its foreign fields, Large additions 
were made to the native churches, more mision- 
aries were sent ont, and a larger amount of 
money raised by the home churches, than in any 
previous year for a quarter of a century. In 
India, where the Society has 28 principal and 
130 sub-stations, with 46 missionaries and 120 
native evangelists, the new building for the 
training institution at Delhi is proceeding, and 
more than 30 native Christian students are being 
prepared for evangelistic work. In Ceylon the 
Society has 3 principal and 73 sub-stations, 
with 3 missionaries and 20 native evangelists. 
The period of experiment and early weakness in 
China has passed, and the missionaries have 
established friendly intercourse with the natives, 
In the Tsing-Chu-Fu district there are 55 
churches with native pastors and teachers, self- 
supporting, and more than 360 converts were 
baptized during the year. In Japan the Society 
has 1 principal and 4sub-stations, 2 missionaries, 
and 2 native evangelists. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is contemplating the opening of the whole 
empire to foreign trade, when missionaries will 
be able to go where they please, preaching with- 
out hinderance, In Africa there are 5 principal 
stations in the Cameroons and Victoria, and 10 
sub-stations, 6 school teachers, and 8 native 
evangelists. The past year in connection with 
the Congo mission has been one of some trial 
and heavy bereavement in the deaths of W. H. 


Doke, John Hartland, and H. W. Butcher ; but the 
Committee has resolved to reinforce their staff, so 
that two brethren should be associated together 
at each of the five stations. Six additional breth- 
ren have gone out, making the European staff 
18 in all; but one of these, Mr. Hartley, died in 
February from fever at the Manyanga station. 
Mr. Bentley’s report stated that the preliminary 

ork of the mission had been accomplished : 
that communications with Stanley Pool were 
complete ; the mission steamer “ P ” would 
soon be afloat upon its waters, and 3, miles 
at least were open for the advance. The total 
contributions from all sources was 915, 
but the expenditure exceeded that sum by $19,- 
075, chiefly through the extra expense of the 
Congo mission and the China mission. 


...-The revival in Japan still goes on. In 
some places it has roused strong persecution. 
In Komatsu a number of natives bound them- 
selves by an oath not to become Christians ; and 
if any one violated his pledge, he was to give all 
his prety the others. The leader of the 
band has, however, become a Christian. The 
church at Akashi (American Board) has a daily 

er-meeting at four o’clock in the morning. 
En ¢ ten years ago, there were seven bap- 
tized Christians... Now there are 850 in the Cen- 
gregational Churches alone, — ’ 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 17TH. 
ABSALOM’S DEATH.—II. Sam. XVIII, 24—32. 


Notes.—‘ Between the two gates.” —Between the 
outer and the inner gate, so a6 to get the earliest 


intelligence. This was at Mahanaim, across the 
Jordan, in the city where Ishbosheth had 
reigned. “‘ The watchman.”—There would 





be a watchman always at the top of the tower 
over the gate. “ There is tidings in her 
mouth.”—Rather, good tidings. If the tidings 
had been bad there would have been a number 
of refugees, perhaps. ‘* Like the running 
of Ahimaaz.”—Running was a part of a libera) 
education in those days, and a man’s stylé would 
be known. Couriers would run great distances 
at a high speed, and all young men of good fam- 
ily would be especially trained in running, as in 
all the art of war. To learn to read would not 
be important except in a priest like Abimaaz. 
“ Allis well.”—Or peace. A salutation as 
well as an announcement of success. ———‘“* Fell 
down to the earth.”—A natural obeisance toward 
any superior.——* I know not what it was.”— 
Of course he knew, but he did not think it well 
to tell ** Cushi.”—Perhaps not a proper 
name, but to be translated ‘the Ethiopian.” He 
may have beena foreigner in the royal service, 
like the six hundred Philistines (or Pelethites) 
who were David’s mercenaries, and who 
formed his standing army, like the for- 
eign mercenaries formerly kept by the 
Pope, who, being in the pay of the sovereign were 
not likely to be seduced,_——*‘ The enemies of 
my Lord, the king be as that young 
man is,”—It was ve politely expressed, but 
with great plainness.———‘* The chamber over 
the Gate.”—In the tower, perhaps, where the 
watchman was. 

Instruction.—Abimaaz outran Cushi, not so 
much because he ran faster, but because be used 
his brains. He took a better course. It isa good 
thing to be faithful and stupid. Itis hetter to 
be faithful and intelligent. Ahimaaz had educa- 
tion ; he was a priest’s son; an education helps 
one do even the commonest manual labor better 
than one who has not education. 

Because Abimaaz was a good man the king 
thought he had good tidings, and sohe had. A 
man’s reputation is worth a great deal to him, 
A good name, a good character, can be gained 
if we will only try for it. The way to get it is to 
deserve it. 

The forms of politeness, or even deference, are 
to bekept up. We must respect those in honor, 
and not slander or abuse them. Even their 
personal failings we should hide. 

Nothing, scarcely, can destroy a parent's love 
fora child. The child may be very wicked, and 
have forfeited all just claims, but a father’s or a 
mother’s heart forgives all the injuries. 

Just so God’s heart is very tender and loving 
to his sinful children. They forget him, and 
disobey him, and deserve nothing of him, but 

he gives them everything. He never forgets 
them. He gives them the unspeakable gift of 
Christ. 

Nothing breaks a parent’s heart like the bad 
ending of their children’s career. It is very 
pitiful to hear David weeping over Absalom ; but 
there have been thonsands of such cases. Every 
boy who begins any bad habit runs the risk of 
breaking his parents’ hearts. Very likely David 
only reaped what he had sowed. It is not prob- 
able that he had properly restrained his son. It 
is very likely to be the case that parents have 
just themselves to blame when their children go 
wrong. 

David had no right to grieve over Absalom’s 
death to such an extent as to do injustice to 
those who had not been bad sons and rebellious 
subjects. Joab’s rebuke to David was just such 
good healthy talk as rulers get too little of. 

David’s business was not to wish to die, but 
to live and do the best he could. David acted a 
great deal wiser when Bathsheba’s oldest son 
was dead, and he washed his face and took food 
and ceased to mourn. We should not bemoan 
the inevitable, but be cheerful and make the 
best of it. 

Those who cannot die for their children can 
live for them. That is a parent’s duty. 

A thoroughly bad heart does not easily receive 
instruction from experience. The teachings of 
God’s providence are against being wicked ; and 
people will not learn it, Absalom had been ban- 
ished once before for his violence ; but as soon as 
he was allowed to come back he began to plot 
against his father. 

A bad man is very sure to come to a bad end. 
Good government is conducted on the principle 
of rewarding virtue and punishiag vice, and that 
man is a fool, and will find it out as Absalom 
did, who thinks he can circumvent God’s law in 
this matter. The right will paevail, and the 
wrong will be crushed, and we had better be on 
God’s side, which is the winning side. — 

Men reap what they sow. Absalom sowed 
violence and sedition and murder. He perished 

by the violence which he invoked. ‘‘They that 
take the sword,” said our Lord to Peter, ‘ shall 
perish by the sword.” A disastrous failure in 
life is likely to be our own fault, 

















Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
GovwRNOR CLEVELAND was formally waited 
upon by the appointed Committee of Notifica- 
tion, on last Tuesday afternoon, at the Execu- 


- tive Mansion in Albany, and accepted the Demo- 


cratic nomination for President. The scene was 
brief but brilliant. The committee, about one 
hundred and fifty strong, was headed by Col. W. 
F. Vilas, the chairman, who made a vigorous 
preliminary address. Col. N. M. Bell, the secre- 
tary, read and presented the formal notification, 
engrossed and bound in leather, and Governor 
Cleveland then responded in acceptance of the 
honor in a short but expressive speech. In the 
evening the public halls were crowded to hear 
the various gentlemen of the Committee address 
the citizens, who laid unanimous stress in their 
remarks upon the absolute necessity of political 
reform. Upou Wednesday Mr. Hendricks re- 
ceived, at Saratoga, the Committee appointed to 
announce formally to him his Vice-Presidential 
nomination. Mr. Hendricks, on its receipt, 
made a suitable address, and a reception fol- 
lowed in the Grand Union Hotel. 


..The survivors of the Greely Expedition 
were received with a great demonstration at 
Portsmouth, N. H., on Friday. The “ Alliance,” 
followed by the “ Thetis,” the *‘ Alert,” and the 
** Bear,” came into the harbor at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, ‘The vessels were saluted, and in 
the cabin of the ‘‘Tennessee” General Hazen and 
Secretary Chandler welcomed the officers of the 
relief squadron and their charges. Lieutenant 
Greely is the guest of Admiral Wells at the Navy 
Yard. He looks bronzed and fairly well, but 
cannot walk without aid. None of the survivors 
will move at present from Portamouth. Mrs, 
Greely and the brother of the explorer are with 
him at his host’s. Further details given by the 
reiieving party assure the fact that the suecor- 
ing of the lost party would have been too late if 
only a few hours delayed on the day when the 
camp was discovered. 


.-The Commercial Bank of Brazil, Indians» 
is suspended with liabilities of $140,000 and 
nominal assets of $170,000. EE. T. Barnum, of 
Detroit, made an assignment on Tuesday to A. 
L. Stebbins, with $360,000 liabilities, At Pough- 
keepsie, Gifford, Sherman & Inmiss have failed for 
a large amount. One most notable financial 
event of the week was the failure of De Wolf & 
Swan, a firmof New York brokers, which brought 
about the discovery of extensive forgeries and 
embezzlements of Wm. E. Scovil, a clerk in law- 
firm of Lord, Day & Lord. Scovil has disap- 
peared. Frank M. Casey, a dry-goods merchant 
of this city, has also mysteriously vanished, leay- 
ing debts unpaid to the amount of $40,000. It is 
thought he has been fouly dealt with, as his per. 
sonal character was excellent. 


. Several fires in various localities occurred 
during the past week. At Emporium, Penn., 
one occurred with a damage of $200,000. Bar- 
num, Richardson & OCo., of Lime Rock, Salis- 
bury, were burned out, losing $60,000, G. E. 
Hyer, of Chicago, lost $12,000 by destruction of 
his baking-powder manufactory. The Osborne 
Hotel was barned to the ground (Athens, N. Y.); 
value $8,000. The Green Mountain House at 
Bar Harbor, was consumed on Sunday morning, 
making a terrific blaze. All the guests escaped. 
The small village of Afton, N. Y., was half- 
destroyed the same morning. Loss $75,000, in 
the business quarter of the place. 


. Washington was startled on Sunday even- 
ing by the announcement of the collapse of the 
old United States Hotel,in Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The building has a frontage of 125 feet and is 185 
feet in depth, containing accommodations for 
several hundred guests. It is not yet known 
whether over three or four persons were buried 
in the ruins ; first report exaggerated the num- 
ber to forty. The few so ill fated were all em- 
ployés of the house, the guestsescaping by the 
front. It is expected to recover them all alive, 
as the rescuers are conversing with them while 
they work. 


..The firms of brokers and other financial 
concerns have not succeed ed in throwing. much 
more light on the business transactions of Wil- 
liam E. Scovil, the forger and defaulter whose 
enormous plunderings were brought to light on 
Wednesday by the failure of DeWolf & Swan. 
The amount of his embeszlements is not yet 
definitely ascertained. 


..In Trenton, the laying of the corner stone 
of the new Roman Catholic church of the Sacred 
Heart took place on Sunday, with a large con- 
course of clergy and citizens. Bishop Shanahan 
performed the ceremony. It will be an elegant 
structure. 





FOREIGN, 

..The trial of the action brought by Mr. 
Bolton, Crown-Solicitor of Ireland, against Mr. 
Parnell and the other proprietors of United 
Ireland, was begun in Dublin on Friday. The 
suit is for £30,000. An editorial in The Observer 
Bays: 

“Though the breach ‘between Mr. Davitt’s party 


and the Parnellites is temporarily closed, it is not 
healed. Mr. Parnell’s followers believe that Mr. 
Davitt will take his own course, and, in the evemt of a 
general eieotion, prove a formidable opponent.” 
A return has just been made to Parliament in re- 
gard tothe operation of the Irish Arrears of 
Rent Act. According to this £2,570,000, which was 
owing to the landlords by the farmers, has been 
wiped out under the act since 1882. Of this 
amount Ulster gained £820,000 in remission 
of rents; Leinster, £250,000; Connaught, 
£1,000,000, and Munster, £500,000. The Nation- 
alist papers, commenting upon this return, state 
that the Land Act has already secured to the 
farmers a permanent reduction of rent exceed- 
ing £500,000 yearly. The relations now existing 
between landlords and tenants are amicable, 
The Government has resolved upon a large re- 
duction of the forces in Ireland. The Irish Con- 
stabulary bill is passed in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 57. Against the Reform 
bill the agitation throughout England has con- 
tinued all the past week. There has been no day 
since Saturday (when the great Manchester 
meeting occurred with an assembly of 20,000 per- 
sons) in which a demonstration has not taken 
place. Mr. John Morley presided at the last 
great gathering in St. James’s Hall, and Sir John 
Lubbock assisted. Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the Right Hon. Mr. Cross, and other 
leading Tories have been active in Speech-making 
in various directions, The present Tory scheme 
appears to be to fight the Franchise bill during 
all the Autumnal cession!of Parliament, so as not 


to allow its reaching the House of Lords before 
the holidays, 


.- The cholera is subsiding in Marseilles and 
Toulon, The residents, who find it very neces- 
sary to return to the infected cities, are doing so 
already. The disease is, however, slowly spread- 
ing south into Italy and Spain. A mild form of 
it appeared in St. Petersburg and Chark off, where 
the Summer weather is unusually hot. In re- 
spect to Italian infection, cases have appeared 
since Monday at Borgo, San Dalmazzo, and the 
vicinity of Turin and Rome. The deaths at 
Marseilles have averaged from eight to twelve 
daily. The ports of Brazil have been closed to 
vessels from Marseilles, Toulon, Spezzia, and all 
ports at which cholera prevails. The authorities 
at Madeira have refused to allow passengers and 
mail on a steamer which has arrived there from 
England toland. The Italian Diritto insists on 
the publication, by the Government, of reliable 
information as to the strength of the epidemic. 
In consequence of the more favorable reports 
from Europe there is less apprehension than be- 
fore of the entrance of the pest into the United 
States. Strict quarantine is maintained every- 
where and the proposed Health Conference at 
Washington has been postponed. The importa- 
tion of rags for paper manufacturing is pro- 
hibited at present, when the vessels bringing 
them come from the infected regions. The 
aspect of affairs, up to the present writing, is 
encouraging for the disappearance of the dis- 
ease as s00n as cooler weather is begun. 


.-Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, arrived 
in Portsmouth Harbor on the 28th inst. He is 
much improved in health by his sea voyage. He 
said he had returned to England considering 
that he had completed the work of establishing 
satisfactory trading stations along the Congo 
River, from its mouth to Stanley Pool, a distance 
of 1,400 miles by river. Mr. Stanley eulogized 
the trading prospects of the country in the 
vicinity of the Congo River, and affirmed that 
General Gordon commands perfectly practicable 
routes of escape from Khartim, whether by 
way of Zanzibar on the east or down the Congo 
to the west coast, if the Nile is blocked. He will 
go on to Ostend to meet King Leopold, of Bel- 
gium, and the directors of the African Inter- 
national Association. Mr. Stanley denies that 
any discord exists between him and the direc- 
tors, who, he says, have assembled at Ostend 
specially to accord him a warm welcome, He 
also expressed the opinion that General Gordon 
requires no help from England, and ascribes 
Gordon’s desponding messages to biliousness. 
Stanley is further of the opinion that, in order 
to crush the slave trade, the slave dealers will 
have to be approached from the Congo as well 
as by way of Khartim. The country between 
Stanley Falls and the two rivers, the Bahrgazal 
and Bahrjebel, is a hotbed for slavery, in his 
judgment, and requires prompt attention. 
SS 
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NOTICES. 


t#™ aul communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Coiumns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

*@~ Ail communications for the Commercial Depart- 
.aent to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

7" Remittances should be made payable to THz 
INDEPENDENT. 

t®~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

[3 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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ARCHBISHOP ELDER’S DEFENSE. 


Arcupisnor E.per, who was made un- 
comfortable by the recent letter of Father 
Goetz, intimating that he was opposed 
to the Purcell subscription list, gives, in 
The Uatholic Telegraph, the promised ex- 
planation of his past and present course 
concerning the payment of the enormous 
debt of his predecessor, Archbishop Pur- 
cell, the prelate banker. He says that, 
after consulting with advisers in civil and 
canon law and moral theology, he reached 
the conclusion that the debt was not one 
which the diocese owed in. justice to the 
creditors of Archbishop Purcell. He did, 
however, from the first, see good reasons 
why the Catholics of the diocese should 
contribute liberally toward paying the 
debt, in ‘‘ reverence and gratitude” to the 
late Archbishop, and in consideration of the 
circumstances under which deposits were 
made with him. He intended himself to 
assist in the work of collecting; but there 
had been reasons which seemed to him suf- 
ficient for delay. The first difficulty was to 
obtain accurate information as to the history 
and nature of the debts. This difficulty 
was removed by the testimony given in court 
proceedings. Soon after Archbishop Pur. 
cell passed away, and the people manifested 
so much feeling for the ‘‘ holy man who had 
borne half a century of labors and suffer- 
ings for them” that the time seemed op- 
portune for an appeal to their gener- 
osity toward his creditors; but the 
clergy of the diocese, on consultation, 
advised against making the appeal 
while suits were pending in the coiris 
which’ involved the church property of 
the diocese. There was danger, they 
said, that the churches might be 





sold for the benefit of the creditors. While 
this danger threatened the people could 
not be expected to contribute to sucha 
fund; for if the churches were sold “ they 
would be compelled to pay still more to 
buy them back or to build new ones, 
And this difficulty was increased by the 
consideration that a pumber of the 
churches were still in debt for a large part 
of their cost.” It would be wiser, they ad- 
vised, to wait for the decision of this ques- 
tion. The Archbishop accordingly waited, 
and the court decided that ‘‘the lots had 
been purchased and the churches built not 
from the money of the depositors, but from 
the contributions of the congregations 
themselves and of their friends; and that, 
consequently, they could not be sold for 
the benefit of the Archbishop’s creditors.” 
But there was still uncertainty as to 
whether this decision would, if appeal were 
taken, be sustained by the highest court. 
The decision declased that three pieces of 
church property had received money from 
the Purcell deposits, but the amounts were 
not determined. The Archbishop accord- 
ingly proposed to the assignee that, if the 
creditors would accept this decision with- 
out appeal, the right to have these 
amounts determined by a Master in Chan- 
cery would be waived, and he believed 
that he could offer them a larger amount 
than a Master would adjudge. The assignee 
replied that he did not think the creditors 
would accept the proposition. 

Here the matter rests, The Archbishop 
says he intends, as soon as the question is 
finally decided, to go to work to raise the 
largest sum possible in the diocese toward 
paying the creditors, Meanwhile, he has 
done what he could to relieve the cases of 
the necessitous and suffering depositors. 

This is a plausible defense, but it leaves 
out of view some very important consider- 
ations. In the first place the statement that 
the ‘clergy of the diocese,” at ‘‘ a meeting 
called for the purpose,” advised against 
asking for contributions until the churches 
had been declared to be beyond the reach 
of the creditors, gives the impression that 
the clergy were unanimous in that opinion. 
We understand the opposite to be the fact. 
A very considerable number of them depre- 
cated such a course as designed to dishonor 
the Church and the diocese. Certainly a 
serious division among the clergy on this 
point was reported. 

2. While the decision that the churches 
cannot be seized by the creditors in satis- 
faction of their claims may be a very sound 
one legally, there is no question that the 
bulk of the money received on deposit was 
expended on church property and for the 
benefit of the diocese. It was received by 
the ecclesiastical and financial heads of the 
diocese, and the moral obligation of repay- 
ing it isas binding on the diocese as the 
decalogue is on mankind generally. The 
Archbishop does not even admit this obliga- 
tion. He speaks of what ‘ charity” might 
do in “‘reverence and gratitude” to the late 
Archbishop, and in coasideration of the suf- 
ferings of the depositors; but that is all. 
‘He takes no such high moral ground as 
The Catholic Telegraph has taken hitherto 
(was it this that constituted its offense 
against the authority of the diocese, referred 
to last week by the Archbishop?), and his 
letter cannot fail to have an unfavorable in- 
fluence on such as feel the debt to be a 
moral obligation. 

The proposal to await the final decision 
of the courts before attempting to raise 
money for the creditors renders any future 
effort in this direction improbable and 
futile. Several years have already elapsed 
since the bankruptcy occurred. The slow 
processes of the law may require years to 
come to reach the final result. Meantime 
what little enthusiasm may have been felt 
{on the subject in the diocese will die out, 
and if a direct appeal is ever made from 
the archiepiscopal palace it will be unde, 
circumstances promising little return. The 
poor, the aged, the infirm and the needy, 
who have been deprived of their hard earn- 
ings, are sinking into the grave without 
the comforts which their money could give’ 
them in their last hours. In the few cases 
which the Archbishop mentions as receiv- 
ing relief the pittances have been doled out 
as a charity, instead of a partial payment 


of a debt of honor. 





If these.statements bear strongly against 





the present Archbishop, we cannot help it. 
We are quite willing that he should have 
the benefit of his own apparently candid 
statement, and to admit that his error is 
probably one of judgment: 

‘* Whether my course has been the wisest one, 
whether another person, of higher abilities than 
I can claim, might have devised a better one, 
are questions on which every person has the 
right to hold his own opinions. I can only say 
that I have acted conscientiously, on the best 
judgment that I could form, after consulting 
the best advisers I could reach.” 


“EASY CREDULITY.” 


Tuk New York Times has an amusing 
editor, who has shown himself greatly 
troubled because the ‘‘Teachin,z of the 
Apostles,” discovered by Bryennios, does 
not recognize the hierarchical order in the 
Church which was fully developed into 
separate orders of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons during the second and third centuries. 
He has evidently been coached by some 
stiff high churchman who cannot bear the 
idea that the episcopal order, as it now ex- 
ists, did not come fresh minted from the 
hand of our Saviour himself; and, some 
time ago, he made this the basis of a sus- 
picion of the genuineness of the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing,” ignorant of the fact that it has now 
been long agreed by the best ecclesiastical 
scholars of all Christian bodies, Episcopal 
and non-Episcopal, that the bishops were 
originally identical with elders or pas- 
tors, and that gradually a distinct order was 
created by the prominence assumed by a 
presiding elder, or bishop. 

The 7'%imes writer has at last found a little 
comfort, which he is quick to seize, in a 
letter to the Boston Advertiser, by a corre- 
spondent in Constantinople, who went with 
the party of gentlemen who attempted to 
get a photograph of a page of the manu- 
script of the ‘ Teaching,” which is in a 
convent in that city. They took a photo- 
graph of the last page of the volume con- 
taining the ‘‘ Teaching,” and not being 
themselves expert paleeographers, supposed 
they had a photograph of a page of the 
“Teaching” itself; and «a copy of that 
photograph was sent to us. When they 
came to examine the developed photograph, 
however, they found, what a careful read- 
ing of Bryennios would have tuld them, 
that the ‘‘ Teaching ” was not at the end of 
the volume, but occupied a few pages in 
the middle of the book. They then went 
back to the monastery for the purpose of 
photographing the right page; but the 
ignorant monk in charge declared that they 
already had the right thing, and he would 
not allow them totake the picture. A mem- 
ber of the party on the last occasion writes 
the letter to the Advertiser, in which he 
suggests that there may have been special 
reasons why the monk deceived them the 
first time, and afterward refused to let them 
take a picture, though he did allow them to 
see and personally examine the volume at 
leisure. The correspondent says that, it 
there were any forgery, which he is care- 
ful not to say he believes, there is no man 
more competent to execute it cleverly, from 
his great knowledge of the early Church 
writings, than this Bryennios. The Times 
editor is delighted with this suggestion, and 
accepts it as a proved fact, and heads his 
article ‘‘ Easy Credulity.” 

Our readers will know better than to 
accept a word of this suspicion. The two 
gentlemen who attempted to secure the 
photograph were President Washburn and 
Professor Long. We have received letters 
from both of these gentlemen (and no one 
in the East has a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with Oriental character), and neither 
of them entertains the least suspicion of the 
good faith of Bishop Bryennios. It is a mere 
case of that stubborn pigheadedness which 
is characteristic of ignorant officials no- 
where more than in the Orient. 

The Zimes writer has never read the 
** Teaching.” He says there is in it an ‘‘ ab- 
sence of any mention of Bishops (with a 
capital B). The fact is they are mentioned 
freely. It is presbyters that are not men- 
tioned, because they are the same as bishops. 
It is further made a suspicious circum- 
stance that the manuscript has not been 
sent to Germany to be examined by Euro- 
pean scholars. It is, however, accessible 
to them when they come to see it, and all 
the collations Harnack has asked for have 











been freely given by correspondence; and 
further, not one of the distinguished patris- 
tic scholars of Germany who have written 
on the subject has intimated a suspicion of 
its genuineness; neither Harnack, nor 
Hilgenfeld, nor Zahn, nor Funk. The in- 
ternal evidence is abundant and striking, 
and is related to so many little points that 
it would puzzle a congress of the most as- 
tute scholars to forge so gennine-looking a 
document. Besides, we would like to have 
our lover of bishops tell us what possible 
motive a Greek bishop could have for forg- 
ing a document which, as the Times editor 
says, ‘‘ denied the authority of Bishops.” 

The Times adds: 

‘*To these suspicious circumstances should be 
added the fact that the pretended manuscript 
was discovered in a library in Constantinople 
which has been ransacked scores of times, and 
which contains only about 600 manuscripts. It 
is in the highest degree improbable that the kecn 
hunters who had examined again and again this 
small number of manuscripts should never have 
discovered the ‘Teaching’ if it was really 
among them.” 

The airy tone of this paragraph makes it 
only the play of a day or two to go over 
‘this smali numberof manuscripts.” It is, 
on the other hand, a large number, and it 
is not probable that they have ever been 
thoroughly examined, so as to know what 
little treatise may be concealed in a large 
volume in a difficult haga, filled chiefly 
with well-known or worthless monkish 
works which do not need collation. The 
argument denies the possibility of any new 
discoveries of lost manuscripts. 

ee ee eee 


THE USE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Men show what they are in their treat- 
ment of responsibility, and there is no one 
influence which does more to raise them 
and make them what they should be. Noth- 
ing better can be said of a school than that 
it clearly defines this idea, imposes definite 
responsibilities on every scholar, and holds 
them all to their work by training them to 
a recognition of this principle in connection 
with whatever is required of them. 

This is the grand merit of military disci- 
pline. Its power does not lie in the drill, but 
in the defined duty laid on every man, and 
the strict responsibility to which he is held. 
The result is noble. There is hardly any- 
thing in all this world grander than a sol- 
dier’s sense of responsibility in connection 
with everything he does. It gives dignity 
to the humblest private’s salute, and it 
transforms the general in command from a 
robber chief into the heroic defender of the 
liberties and rights of the defenseless com- 
munities who trust him. 

There is nothing nobler in the home than 
a house full of children brought up to the 
sense of personal responsibility. Nothing 
will take the place of this influence in the 
family. Drill will not, force will not, rea- 
soning will not, and certainly indulgences 
will not. Happy is the house that is under 
a rule that has in it the art of inventing for 
every member, whether child or servant, 
the largest liberty and the firmest responsi- 
bility. Happiest of all if the liberty does 
not look like disorder nor the responsibility 
like despotism. 

Outside in the world how men behave 
under responsibility and toward it shows 
what they are. On the way this question 
is treated depends pretty much all the good 
that human society has to offer. The only 
sure method of bringing out what is best 
in a boy is to make him responsible. He 
will never be good for anything as a man 
except as he is trained from the start to 
look on life as a vast complexity of strict 
responsibilities, which it is both useless and 
shameful to attempt to escape. 

The surest way to make men honest is to 
make them responsible. High pay won’t 
do it, nor high honors, nor courts and 
jails. Responsibility is stronger than either. 
There is a moral bond in it which takes 
hold of a man more than any price that is 
paid him or force tnreatened. Neither the 
dread of punishment nor the certainty of 
disgrace will do as much with him. A 
training under responsibility puts some 
tough fiber into a man’s character that 
holds him in the pinch of temptation. It 
puts something into him that is not to be 
corrupted and raises him above the soph- 
ism of a commercial conscience. 








Wall Street is in trouble because among 
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other things it has lost the art of making 
its servants and employés responsible. 
When a great scandal bursts in the Street 
no one knows who is to blame, and the 
great spire of Trinity looks solemnly down 
on the excited crowds to say that they 
do not train their men to recognize re- 
sponsibility as a motive; they have dropped 
that moral principle out of the Street, and 
the more they suffer the better, until they 
have learned that there is nothing to take 
its place. 

Political administration runs askew in 
the same way. It bas got to be a system 
in which responsibility is confused and lost 
sight of. People do not know where to 
locate it, and they flinch when stern civic 
duty calls on them to turn their hearts 
into steel. 

But if we are to return to the day of con- 
fidence in human virtue, we shall do it by 
defining and vindicating the principle of 
responsibility. Nothing will make clerks 
honest that does not mukes presidents and 
directors honest; and there is nothing that 
will bring out trustworthy manhood in 
either of them like the pressure of an ab- 
solute and unavoidable responsibility. 

We judge young men with leniency, not 
only because they are young and their pas- 
sions hot, but because they have not yet 
begun to act under responsibility. If they 
are to be men, they will show it when the 
wife comes, and children, the care of busi- 
ness, presidencies, governorships, and the 
heavy trusts of life. The most redeeming 
and potent influence of all is that of re- 
ligion, and for the reason that it sets up in 
the mind the widest, keenest, most lasting 
and exacting sense of responsibility, Many 


a wild life has been suddenly revolutionized’ 


at the sight of a first child, or by the set- 
tling down upon it of a new and great re- 
sponsibility. The stuff that strong and 
true men are made of is of a kind that re- 
quires them to recognize the absolute moral 
imperative that lies in the principle of re- 
sponsibility. 

The social condition which commands 
confidence is one which organizes both 
business and government so that responsi- 
bility is easily fixed and has a tough enough 
fiber in its virtue to demand it with stern 
inflexibility. 





THE POWER OF PERSONAL CHAR- 
ACTER. 


Tuere is a certain kind of force in sim- 
ple muscle common to man and the brute, 
in many of the brutes much greater than in 
man. There is another kind of force con- 
sisting in simple ideas, peculiar to man, 
and fitting him to have influence in the 
realms of thought. There is still another 
and a different power inherent in moral 
character, also distinguishing man from the 
brute, and qualifying him to be a blessing 
and an honor to the race. Combine all 
these forces ia the same man; give him a 
strong and vigorous body, a clear and com- 
prehensive head, and apure character, and 
then man ascends to the zenith of his earthly 
significance. Heis then a prince among 
men, one of the most important and power- 
ful factors of this lower world, 

Character, in the ethical and spiritual use 
of this term, consists in what a man és in 
the abiding principles and affections of his 
heart, considered in relation to the law of 
absolute rectitude. What goes out from 
him is but the expression and sign of what 
exists in him. Character, too, is not an 
accidental and transient phenomenon, that 
shines fora moment and then disappears 
ferever. We do not put it on and take it 
off as one does the garments he wears. It 
is something permanent and fixed, seldom 
changing in kind though always advancing 
in degree. What a man is to-day in his 
ethical condition, that, by a strong proba- 
bility, he will be to-morrow. 

By adeep and universal law of our nature 
character spontaneously propagates itself 
from mind to mind, amounting, in fact, to 
a species of social contagion. Thus masses 
of men beget in each other common quali- 
ties. Thus one personality, by simple con- 
tact, transfuses itself into another, and there 
reproduces its own likeness. Thus evil 
communications corrupt good manners; 
and thus men contaminate and curse or 
improve and bless each other. National 
character is the outgrowth and expression of 
this law. Family character is but the in- 





heritance of common qualities upon the 
same principle. Children feel the powér of 
parental character long before they can 
understand the meaning of words. It 
comes to them in tones and looks, which 
are instinctively interpreted. The process, 
though gradual and silent, is nevertheless 
very effective. God uses character in 
saving men; the Devil uses it in ruining 
them. 

It is, moreover, a probable truth in respect 
to every man that the influence which he 
seriously designs and lays himself out to 
exert is but a fractional part of what his 
personal character really does exert. His 
unconscious influence—that in respect to 
which he has no specific intention or fore- 
cast, and which naturally flows from him 
in a steady stream as the direct product of 
his ethical state—is probably by far the 
largest that he wields in this world. It is 
a constant power, ever throwing off its 
little sparks, and hence always making the 
man a felt power wherever he goes. It 
follows him ‘‘as the shadow follows the 
sun.” It is exhaled from him. He cannot 
disconnect himself from it, or leave it be- 
hind him. It is identified with his own 
presence. Whether he speaks or is silent, 
it is with him. The instant it touches 
others it makes an impression. Prolong 
the touch or repeat it often, and the im- 
pression of character becomes proportion- 
ately deep and decisive. 

The grand condition as to the type of 
this force is always supplied by the type of 
the character. The one naturally corre- 
sponds with the other. That which is in 
the man, as it comes out, will be his outer 
power in social action. The impulses, 
tones, tempers, principles and affections, 
habitual to him and dominant within him, 
are the standard sources of his impression 
upon others. They constitute the working 
power of his character in the family, in 
the Church, in the state and in every rela- 
tion of life. If the spirit of Christ dwell 
in him richly, then his influence in kind 
will be like that of Christ. If he has great 
weight, purity, loveliness and moral eleva- 
tion of personal character, then he will 
affect the world in a corresponding man- 
ner. Men, both good and bad, are quite 
sure to be fairly represented by their influ- 
ence. As, in physical nature, no stream 
ever rises above its fountain, so, in morals, 
no man’s influence can ever ascend above 
or be essentially diverse from his own 
ethical state. The first condition of doing 
good is to be good. Parents who are them- 
selves godless, sometimes desire piety for 
their children as a protection against the 
dangere of this evil world; yet those parents 
are simply mocking their ownideas. Their 
own influence is practically adverse to the 
very thing they desire. 

How important, then, is this question of 
personal character. It forms one of the 
gravest problems of existence. It involves 
a double responsibility: First, that which 
attaches to personal qualities as such; 
secondly, that which attaches to these qual- 
ities considered in their social effect. It is 
intrinsically and socially the greatest ques- 
tion of life. Compared with it the parade, 
drapery, and gewgaws which fascinate so 
many silly minds, are simply contemptible. 
Character formed and fashioned into the 
mold of virtue is a majestic and heavenly 
presence. It walks the earth arrayed in 
robes of light. It is a celestial power link- 
ing itself to mortal fellowship. Character, 
corrupt and corrupting, is simply the spirit 
of Hell incarnated in the bosoms of men, 
Until the question of character is settled, 
and that, too, upon right principles, life is 
not really begun in any valuable sense. It 
is the great and vital antecedent of all other 
questions in respect to the pradtical issues 
of our earthly sojourn. Splendid talents 
have their undoubted value; a high degree 
of intellectual culture is much to be de- 
sired; yet that culture of our moral nature 
which makes one pure and good in the 
sight of God is worth more than all the 
accomplishments of mere intellect. This 
we most need. This we must have what- 
ever else we lose or gain. 

What, then, is the exact status of one’s 
personal character? How much of the 
power of virtue does it wield? What is 
the effect of his existence upon others? 
When he is dead and gone, how much will 
the world be indebted to his life? How are 





those affected by contact with him who,} 


most feel the moral power of his charscteyt 
These are very pertinent questions for 
every man to ask and answer. It will do 
him no harm to consider them. 


PRAYERS AND PURGATORY. 


Tr is not strange that there should be an 
unending revolt of intelligent minds from, 
the Church of Rome in the light of some of 
its peculiarities of belief and _ practice. 
Those who have known and studied no 
other system, and believe that Catholicism 
represents all there is that is good and pure 
in Christianity, fall into unbelief generally 
when they perceive how much there is that 
is superstitious and demonstrably false in 
the papal form of religion. In England 
and America, where the atmosphere is 
freer, and where Christianity can be studied 
in doctrine and observed in practice in a 
pure biblical form, the lapses from Catholi- 
cism are not into unbelief, but almost 
wholly into Protestantism. We referred 
last week to the estimate of an English 
Catholic of the loss to Catholicism in the 
United States. It was put at three millions. 
The wonder is not that it is so large, but 
that it is not larger, in view of some of the 
doctrines which the Church inculcates. A 
faith burdened with corruptions and abuses, 
and enforced with the most rigorous dia- 
cipline, ought, it would seem, in the light 
in which we live, to lose nearly all of 
its adherents, or be compelled to purify 
itself. 

Perhaps we ought not to be impatient 
with the slow progress“American Catholi- 
cism is making toward a purer faith, but, 
as we said last week, the system and belief 
of the Church are so ingeniously con- 
structed as to seem to defy reform, and the 
publication in one of the most intelligent 
Catholic papers of the country, with evident 
approval, of such an appeal as the follow- 
ing, is no little discouragement to the hope 
for better things. We give it entire: 

“THe PURGATORIAL ASSOCIATION.—SPREAD OF 
AN ORGANIZATION INTENDED TO DO A GREAT 
Cuaniry. 

““McConnELsvitie, Moran Co., O., 
July 7th, 1884, 

“To tue Eprror or Tae Carsousc Review: 

‘The Purgatorial Association continues to 
grow rapidly. Weare now saying about four- 
teen thousand decades of the Rosary every week, 
for the poor souls, Persons wishing to unite with 
us in this devotion may send their names, plainly 
written in English, to the Rev. 8. 8. Mattingly, 
McConnelsville, Morgan Co., O., and also enclose 
a postal directed to themselves, for answer to 
their application. 

“The obligation on the part of the members 
is one ‘Our Father’ and ten ‘Hail Marys,’ or 
one decade of the Rosary every day for the 
souls in purgatory. The benefits derived by the 
members of the association are: (1) One mass, 
once a week, pro de functis, for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the members, according 
to each one’s intention ; (2) a memento is made 
every day in Holy Mass, according to the inten- 
tion of each member. We take these Rosaries, 
said by the members of this association, every 
day to Holy Mass with us and ask God to hear 
our prayers and liberate those suffering souls. 
Other benefits for the members of this associa- 
tion are being sought for by us, and that we may 
be successful, we ask the prayers of the mem- 
bers. 8. 8. M.” 

It is a degradation of prayer to call such 
performances by its name. It is monstrous 
to suppose that the ‘‘ saying” 140,000 times 
a week of the prayer to the Virgin, and the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer 14,000 times, 
are grateful to God and effectual. It is not 
much better than the notion of the Bud- 
dhists that machines to multiply petitions 
to Heaven are a benison tomankind. Both 
have regard to quantity, as though God 
lacked in mercy and needed to be moved 
with ‘‘much speaking” and ‘‘vain repeti- 
tions,” We say nothing now of the purga- 
torial doctrine. If Catholics believe that 
the baptized who are now in purgatory can 
be got out by their prayers, why not put up 
daily a simple petition of faith, when the 
Church in the world is prayed for? Why 
should it be thought necessary to ‘‘ say” the 
‘Hail. Mary” ten times 4 day for this 
single purpose? We do not deny that 
many of these prayers are said with faith; 
but the effect of the teaching and practice 
seems to be that in the mechanical “ telling” 
of the lies the efficacy of prayer, and 
that its power is determined 
mathematically by the number of repeti- 
tions. 





LED BY AN UNSEEN HAND. 


was born, in the city of Yedo, a young Jap- 
anese whose history has been so remarka- 
ble as almost to convince us that the age in 
which we live is not the uneventful, un- 
romantic one we are accustomed to think it. 

Born into a samurai, or soldier family, he 
had the training which thousands.of his 
class receive. There were the daily les- 
sons in the Chinese character and literature, 
extending through many years; there was 
the study and practice of the art of fencing, 
horse-back riding, and other military exer- 
cises; above all there were the rich 
traditions of old Japan, tales of daring 
deeds, hairbreadth escapes, of plot and 
counterplot, revenge and death, which the 
spirit of the young soldier fed upon from 
day to day. 

It is now a matter of history how that 
secluded and unique civilization was dis. 
turbed by the appearance in Japanese 
waters of the fleet of Commodore Perry, 
and the youth of whom we write was one 
of many who found strange thoughts and 
aspirations rising within them at the sight 
of the strange intruders,. These foreign 
ships suggested his country’s weakness, 
and the disadvantage at which it was 
placed by ignorance of trade and of foreign 
lands. So, to quote from a narrative of his 
experience prepared at a little later period 
of life, he cried out in hisheart, ‘‘ Why gov- 
ernment? Why not let us be free? Why 
let us be as a bird in a cage ora rat ina 
bag?” 

A brief account of the United States, its 
form of government, and the religion of its 
people, prepared in Chinese, by an Amer. 
ican missionary laboring in Shanghai, 
stirred his heart to still profounder depths; 
and to visit America, tostudy its people, to 
know of the ‘‘one true God” there wor- 
shiped, became the passion of his soul. His 
friends gave him no encouragement, His 
daimiyo cautioned him against the influence 
of foreign learning: ‘‘ Perhaps it will mis- 

take yourself.” But of this he had no fear. 
An abridgement of the Bible was read at 
night lest ‘‘ the savage country’s law would 
cross(crucify) my whole family” ; but it was 
read, nevertheless. The thoughts suggested 
by it are described as follows; ‘‘I put down 
the book and looked around me, saying, 
‘Who made me? My parents? No! My God. 
God made my parents and let them make 
me. Then I must be thankful to God; I 
must be upright against him,” 

His purpose grew strong within him. By 
the influence of a wealthy and powerful 
friend he got permission to go to Hako- 
date. But he found there no American. 
He made the acquaintance of a Russian 
priest, the now well-known Father Nicolai; 
but as the latter was just leaving Hakodate, 
for a temporary absence, he got little light 
on the question so near his heart. At last, 
however, fortune seemed to smile upon 
him, and a friend in charge of a foreign 
store secured a passage for him on board 
an American schooner, bound for Shang- 
hai. Can we be surprised that, notwith- 
standing all his efforts in that direction, he 
momentarily hesitated to accept the offer, 
because of the grief and perhaps the 
danger that his going would bring on his 
parents? ‘‘ But,” he says, ‘‘ one reflection 
came upon. my head, that although my 
parents made and fed me, I belong, in- 
deed, to Heavenly Father.” And, so, in 
the darkness of midnight, dressed as a 
detchi, or shop-boy, he stole out of his coun- 
try, like a criminal. Utterly ignorant of 
English, penniless and friendless, we may 
be sure that life on shipboard was not, for 
our friend, a ‘‘ bed of ease.” Scolded or 
beaten by the sailors, he would seek his 
room and take his sword from its hid- 
ing place and half unsheath it, that he 
might appease his mind, burning with in- 
sult and anger; but then the thought of 
his great purpose would come to stay his 
hand and bid his passions be still. 

At Shanghai, after a fortnight of waiting 
‘and fearful anxiety lest he should be sent 
back to Japan, he was taken on board the 
good ship “‘ Wild Rover”; and so, under 
more favorable circumstances, but only 
after eight months of wandering, he finally 
reached Boston. 
The Captain at once hurried away to meet 
his family, from whom he had been so long 
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with the crew for ten weeks. Those were 
dark days for him. The severest tasks 
were put upon him. This was in 1864, when 
our Civil War was raging, and he was told 
that he was not wanted in America. It 
was at this time tliat, when on shore one 
day, he saw, on Washington Street, a copy 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe,” which he bought 
with a little pocket-money the Captain had 
given him; and this, of all books in the 
world, taught him that he might pray. He 
had committed his way to God before 
leaving Japan; he had read in the Chinese 
New Testament by the way; but now he 
made another step in advance. For Crusoe 
prayed when in distress, and why might 
not he? So every night after he went to 
bed he prayed to God: ‘‘ Please don’t cast 
me away into miserable condition. Please 
let me reach my great aim.” 

God had long been preparing to answer 
that prayer. When the Captain returned 
and mentioned the case of the young wan- 
derer to the owner of the ship, the latter 
thought he might become the house servant 
for whom he bappened then to be seeking. 
He was taken to his house; but a few days 
showed that he was no ordinary youth. 
It was then that the Christian ship-owner 
and his Christian wife accepted him asa 
trust from God, and thenceforward for 
nearly ten yeurs at the best schools of 
America he was carefully and conscien- 
tiously instructed; and so it came about 
that the poor, friendless Japanese boy, who 
stole out from his native land in darkness 
and secrecy as a thief might have done, 
was now an educated Christian gentleman. 

Long before this-aie new-found hope and 
joy had filled his mind with plans for the 
Christianization of his native land; but 
again the Unseen Hand was interposed. 
Just as he was finishing bis education, the 
Embassy under H. E. Iwakura reached 
America. Our friend, who had already 
been the recipient of the kindest attentions 
from Mr. Mori, Japanese minister at Wash- 
ington (among which was a pardon for the 
crime of running away from his country), 
was invited to join the Embassy, and, as 
an attaché of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, he examined the schools and educa- 
tional systems of America and Europe. 
The advantages of this were manifold. 
The Christian element in our schools found 
in him a sympathetic interpreter; he gained 
most necessary knowledge for his future 
work, and he made the most valuable 
friends abroad and among the members of 
the Embassy, many of whom are now the 
most influential and powerful statesmen of 
Japan, and who have more than once 
shown their high appreciation of him. 

But we must hurry on with our story. 
Asevere illness while in Europe made it 
impossible for him to return to Japan with 
the Embassy((another touch from the Unseen 
Hand, as he believes), and he returned to 
America to complete his education and 
preparations for future work in Japan. 
Then came the meeting of the American 
Bourd in Rutland, Vt., where he was 
put down for a five minutes’ speech. It is 
known to many how, abandoning at the 
last moment his set speech, he appealed te 
the audience for money to found a Chris- 
tian school in Japan, and stood waiting for 
a response, when the Hon. P. Parker, of 
Washington, led off with the gift of $1,000, 
which others increased to over $5,000. It 
was not much, but it was accepted in the 
taith that the Unseen Hand would yet open 
more widely in blessings upon his hopes 
and plans. So he came back to Japan, 
blessing the missionaries of the Ameri- 
ean Board by his presence, and pro- 
voking them and other missionaries and 
the Japanese Christians to love and good 
works by his life of humble, patient, un- 
swerving devotion. A school was finally 
established in Kiyoto, the old capital of 
Japan, and under the very walls of the 
imperial palace. 

The difficulties it had to meet were simply 
mountainous. A heathen governor, weak 
and vacillating except in his hatred, and 
thousands of priests who shrewdly guessed 
that the school might. prove a ‘‘ Trojan 
horse” to the Buddhist capital, united with 
other influences in strewing its path with 
difficulties. But the Unseen Hand was 
still leading him and leading others. The 
difficulties were overcome. The students 
increased. Their character has been such as 





to call forth the highest praise from the new 
governor who now rules in Kiyoto, so that 
perhaps not a single intelligent friend of 
education in Japan is ignorant of the school 
and 4s head. A distinguished Cabinet officer 
recently pointed to it as one reason why he 
favored the sprea.t of Christianity in Japan. 
The leading citizens of Kiyoto, including 
the highest officials, recently pledged their 
support to a university of which he should 
be the guiding spirit. 

Such, in scantiest outline, has been the 
life of the Rev. Joseph Hardy Neesima. To 
all it must seem remarkable. A distin- 
guished American professor once remarked 
to the writer that he never heard his name 
without thinking of Abraham. His own 
explanation of it is in the words which 
head this article—words often heard from 
his lips. 

Broken in health, he now goes, at his 
benefactor’s invitation, to seek rest and 
health and aid for his work among the 
friends of former years. Hundreds of 
Christians gathered in Kiyoto, Osaka, and 
Kobe to bid him farewell, and thousands 
who revere him as ateacher and father 
will follow him with prayers for his health 
and safety. What-has God wrought for 
Japan since his first going! What will he 
do inthe next twenty years? 

The Christians of America will give him 
the welcome they are always so ready to 
accord to those who are truly worthy. 
May they spare his strength for future years 
in Japan, but not spare themselves in 
prayers and sympathy and gifts for him and 
his work. 


oe 


THE EMPTINESS OF POSITIVISM. 


We reprint from The Nineteenth Century 
a remarkable article by Herbert Spencer, 
and commend its careful perusal to all to 
whom the faith in God is dear. It is, in the 
main, a sharp, not to say contemptuous de- 
nial of the nonsense of the religion of Posi- 
tivism as maintained by Comte and his 
English disciples, Harrison and others. 

Mr. Spencer’s arraignment of the weak- 
ness and sinfulness of humanity would be 
all that could be asked by one who holds 
the most conservative views as to the doc- 
trine of Depravity. The idea of worshiping 
Humanity, as Comtists pretend to worship 
it,he shows to be most ludicrous, and he illus- 
trates his low opinion even of Humanity in 
its best forms by showing how much weak- 
ness or selfishness there iseven there. Tosee 
wir Isaac Newton beld up as an illustration 
of selfishness will be a surprise to many. 
The hatred of war expressed by Mr. 
Spencer, and his indignation at the senti- 
ment in high society which gives its gor- 
geous funeral to a youth whose merit it was 
that he went to kill Zulus, with whom he 
had no quarrel, that he might thereby in- 
crease his chance of playing despot over 
Frenchmen, or which gives dinners toa 
sailor of fortune, who hired himself out to 
an Eastern tyrant to slay at the word of 
command, would do honor to the most ad- 
vanced Christian conscience. 

But the most important, if not the most 
entertaining part of Mr. Spencer’s paper is 
his conclusion as to what is worshipful if 
Humanity is not. Here he comes very 
nearly on the ground held by Theists, 
and clearly declares that his conclusions 
are not inconsistent with theirs. We 
cannot stop with Humanity, he says. It is 
not there that our ‘‘ veneration and grati- 
tude” are due. Far otherwise. They are 
due, if at all, to that Ultimate Cause from 
which Humanity, individually and as a 
whole, in common with all other things has 
proceeded.” Of that ‘‘ Unknown Cause” 
‘*the eutire Cosmos is a manifestation,” 
and Humanity is but a bubble on ‘ that 
great stream of Creative Power, unlimited 
in space or in time.” What this mysterious 
Existence beyond phenomena is, Science, 
he says, cannot teach us. It cannot declare 
it to have personal qualities; neither can it 
deny them. Science has its limits, says 
Mr. Spencer, beyond which it cannot go. 
It cannot substantiate the teachings of 
Theology about God, nor can it controvert 
them; but it does agree with Theology in 
asserting that some great Inscrutable Ex- 
igtence there is, out of which the stream of 
phenomena proceeds. This conclusion of 
his may be repeated in his own words: 

“T held at the onteet, and continue to hold, that 
this inscrutable existence which Science, in the 





last resort, is compelled to recognize as unreached 
by its deepest analyses of matter, motion, thought, 
and feeling, stands toward our general concep- 
tion of things in substantially the same relation 
as does the Creative Power asserted by Theology, 
and that when Theology, which has already 
dropped many of the anthropomorphic traits 
ascribed, eventually drops the last of them, the 
foundation beliefs of the two must become 
identical.” 


That anthropomorphism which looks 
upon the “Inscrutable Existence,” the ‘‘Pri- 
mary Cause,” as possessing intelligence and 
will, we hold fast to for other reasons than 
those which have to do with physical 
science ; and we are sure that, while Theol 
ogy may modify crude conceptions, it can- 
not lose its hold ona God of personality and 
love. With the philosophy which almost 
reaches that conclusion, and is very careful 
not to deny it, we have no present quarrel. 
Only our faith, and our reason too, can gu 
further. 


Editorial Dotes. 


In the discussion in the French Chambers on 
the vote of credit for the robbing the Malagassy 
of their liberty, Bishop Froppel appeared as an 
apologist for the invasion, and justified further 
expenditure on the ground that itis a “ con- 
flict between Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries.” Such aa argument would be deemed an 
outrage and an impertinence if applied to the 
Government's home policy; but France in the 
South Seas of Madagascar and France at home 
are quite different, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, The Government at home is quite as 
favorable to Protestantism as Catholicism, which 
it is preparing to disestablish ; but in the col- 
onies its policy is to foster exciusively the relig- 
ion of Rome, because its secular interest# appear 
to lie in that direction. If the conflict in Mada- 
gascar is a conflict between Catholic and Prot- 
estant missionaries, the former have no ground 
to stand upon in equity. Protestant mission- 
aries Christianized and civilized the island long 
before a Catholic missionary set foot on it; and 
they did itat the cost of many precious lives 
and much treasure. After they had subdued 
the ferocity of the people, taught many of them 
to read, and helped to establish a Christian Gov- 
ernment to afford protection to all, Catholic mis- 
sionaries from France landed and prepared for 
the work of proselytism. The Protestant mis- 
sionariea happen to be of another nationality, 
and the civilivation they have planted is that of 
England. The Catholic missionaries favor a 
government which supports their claims as 
against English Protestants. Hence the subju- 
gation of Madagascar, on which France has en- 
tered with so much determination, means ruin 
to the flourishing Church of the Malagassy. 
Hear this Christian bishop, the shepherd of 
peace, advocate the spoiling of the Christian- 
ized Hovas, not for a crime, but because their 
weakness in resources and numbers renders 
them an easy prey : 

“The Bishop maintained that the French right of 
protectorate, though sometimes relaxed, had never 
been abandoned ; that no European Power disputed 
it; and that the Hova capital ought to be at once 
occupied, the isolated forts being unhealthy, danger- 
ous, and useless. The capital could not resist a 
force of 5,000 men, and the only alternative was the 
entire evacuation of Madagascar. France could not 
abandon so fertile a possession and so useful a 
shipping station, while the Republicans ought to 
feel pride in continuing the policy of Richelieu, 
Colbert, and the Restoration.” 

Oh! for a Disraeli as British Premier long 
enough to bid France keep “ hands off !’’ 








Two Catholic papers, those in Boston, where 
they feel, too, the personal influence of Benja- 
min F. Butler, for whom they have a great ad- 
miration, speak strongly against Blaine. One 
of them, The Pilot, is edited by a very able man, 
J. B. O'Reilly, who is an escaped convict, having 
been sent to Australia for political offenses in 
Ireland, many years ago. He seems to under- 
stand Mr, Blaine’s record as Secretary of State, 
and does not believe that it warrants the 
belief that he has a bit more sympathy 
than any other politician for suffering 
Ireland, or that he would give any more protec- 
tion than does Frelinghuysen to Americanized 
Irishmen in the old country. Bays The Pilot of 
the McSweeny case : 

**Not only was this utter ignoring of the rights of 
citizens the policy of Mr. Blaine, but when Lowell 
voiced the patent falsehoods of the English police, 
denying Mr. MoSweeny’s citizenship, his conduct 
was approved. Secretary Blaine said to a brother 
of one of the imprisoned men : ‘ Mr, Lowell has pur- 
sued his instructions with energy and sagacity, and 
in ful) harmony with his Government.’ ” 

The other Irish Catholic papers, so far as they 
say anything, constantly squint in favor of 
Blaine. The Catholic Review, an excellent paper, 
approves Mr. Blaine’s letter of acceptance in 
general and in detail, and especially the para. 
graph on religious liberty, which it prints in capi 


tals, The Tablet quotes the paragraph about citi_ 
zenship of the Republic being a panoply and safe- 
tr 


guard of him who wears it, and thinks it)“ scarcely 
probable that the man who} gives utterance 
to these noble sentiments, if chosen to preside 
over the nation, will ever select a Lowell to guard 
the interests of American citizenship abroad.” In- 
deed it seems to be generally assumed by the [rish 
that if Blaine is elected Lowell must come home. 
The Pittsburgh Catholic says that ‘‘the English 
press is unanimously on the side of the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency, and almost 
equally outspoken in its opposition to Mr. Blaine.” 
Blaine’s “‘ large sympathy with Ircland” it men- 
tions as a cause of this opposition, and leaves it 
readers to draw their own conclusions as to 
where their sympathies ought to be. The Catholio 
Union, of Buffalo, is full of sneers against 
Cleveland, as if it were still sore over his 
election as mayor, and it says that, ‘if his can- 
didacy be as popular with the American public 
as it is with the British public, he will be 
elected.” The Freeman’s Journal is decidedly 
anti-Cleveland, and says: ‘‘We do not see how 
Mr. Cleveland, with his record, can hope to 
carry the vote of the State of New York.” To 
the chorus of Catholic papers out of Boston, 
The Catholic Examiner, of Brooklyn, seems to be 
an exception, It thinks Mr. Cleveland “ much 
better than his enemies will allow,” and that the 
country is safer in Democratic than in Repub- 
lican hands. 





Tue working of Prohibition in Iowa, under 
the new law, is a matter of interest everywhere ; 
and we print the report sent us by the Rev. M. 
Bamford, of Fairfield, Iowa: 


So far as can be learned, about five-sixths of all 
the saloons and liquor-houses in the state have been 
closedup. Probably eight-ninths of the population 
of the state have no open saloon or other drinking- 
place within easy reach. There are no open saloons, 
in fact, except in some of the larger cities, such as 
Burlington, Davenport, Dubuque, and Council 
Bluffs. And very many of the saloons even in these 
places are closed. Prosecutions are being brought 
against those which are open. Liquors are, no 
doubt, still sold secretly in many places, and will be, 
most likely, for a while, though the vigilance of the 
Law and Order Leagues wil] gradually hunt them 
out. 

In a few places there has been turbulent opposi- 
tion to the enforcement of the law, but not to the 
extent of loss of Jife, or even of the serious injury 
of any one, The most serious demonstrations have 
occurred at Mashalitown and at Iowa City, though 
in each case the law has been vindicated pletely. 
But there is no doubt that, in a few places at least, 
an organized resistance will be made to the enforce- 
ment of the law. Liquor men are organizing and 
raising money for this purpose, and are expecting 
financial help from their friends outside the state. 
But the struggle must be a hopeless one. All the 
better elements of the state are rallying around the 
law. The churches, the newspapers, the business 
men, the farmers, the professional men as a class 
are all working for the supremacy of law and order, 
There will be all due forbearance on their part, even 
to the extent of long-suffering, but the liquor-traffic 
in Iowa is doomed beyond remedy. 

The general sentiment of prohibitionists in Iowa 
seems to be against separate political action. They 
deeply spmpathize, of course, with the national pro- 
hibition movement, but are not inclined, at present, 
to give it their active co-operation. The Republican 
Party in Iowa has put itself squarely before the 
people as a friend of temperance, and the people 
will generally stand by the party as long as itis true 
to its pledges. They are not willing to do anything 
which will give ** aid and comfort” to the Democratic 
Party in Iowa; for that party has pronounced time 
and again in favor of the liquor-traffic. The great 
majority of prohibitionists are Republicans, and if 
they were generally to vote the national prohibition 
ticket, it would give the state tothe Democratic 
Party, and would lead at the next session of the 
legislature to the repeal of the prohibitory law. For 
these reasons prohibitionists generally will work 
with the Republican Party. 








Were it not for the betting—which is only 
gambling—connected with it, we should take a 
genuine and undisguised interest in such an 
event as the lowering last week of the best 
record of the trotting-horse by Jay-Eye-See, and 
the next day by Maud 8. The development of 
the trotting horse has real scientific interest, 
and has been accomplished in this country within 
a comparatively few years. Twenty-five years 
ago Goldsmith Maid’s record of 2:18, if we re- 
member, seemed unapproachable ; now there are 
a dozen, perhaps dozens of horses that can beat 
it. Mr. Vanderbilt’s Maud 8. has for a year or 
so been queen of the turf with a record of 2 :103¢ ; 
but last Friday Mr. Case’s Jay-Eye-See lowered 
the figures to 2:10. The very next day the 
trainer of Maud 8., not to be outdone, put her to 
her best paces and gained another quarter of a 
second over that, bringing down the figure to a 
mile in 2:98. By such slight advances is progress 
made when the possible limit is almost reached. 
It indicates the hold wickedness has on horse- 
racing that the time made on a race is not held 
to be a “record” unless there be money at stake 
on the speed. Mr. Vanderbilt will not allow his 
horse to be run in any public race, saying that 
he keeps his horses only for his own private 
driving, and so to make a record of her trial last 
Saturday her trainer made 4 wager of a hundred 
dollars on the speed of Mayd 8. ; otherwise no 
matter how fast the time or how sure were the 





figures, the credit would not have heen given, hex 
on the turf, 
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Tue Georgia teachers (white) held their an- 
nual convention in Atlanta last month, and had 
a good time. We do not trouble ourselves with 
their regular proceedings ; but one incident is of 
general interest. It was the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. Orr, to make an- 
nouncement of the National Convention, since 
held in Minneapolis. He is thus reported in the 
Atlanta Constitution : 

“In regard to the national teacher’s convention 

Commissioner Orr said he had a delicate statement 
to make. He had invited, by circular, several of his 
friends, and the teachers generally, to be present at 
the National Convention. He has learned, however, 
that the program for that convention has been 
made out, and that those to whom the subjects of 
Southern education are allotted, are not representa- 
tive Southern men. The representative tor Georgia 
isa Negro. He mentioned this fact for the benefit 
of those who felt a delicacy in presenting them- 
selves with sich a representative. Al] could act in 
the matter as they wished. For himself, he would 
attend the convention.” 
So far well; Commissioner Orr was not himself 
afraid to be represented by a Negro, and would 
attend. We suppose that some Negroes must in 
all decency be invited, and that it might as well 
happen that one should come from Georgia as 
well as from any other state. In the number of 
its illiterates, Georgia is the banner state in the 
Union, having 128,000 white people, and 390,090 
colored over the age of ten years, who cannot 
write, making one-third of the population of 
the state. 





Ir is well said by The Interior that, if the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council is to continue 1ts existence, 
there is only one path to follow, the admission 
of all Presbyterians who are evangelical, On 
this ground, The Interior explains, if it does not 
approve, the admission of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians. But what it really seems to desire is 
that the Council should cease to exist, because 
its existence tends to give weight to confessions 
and creeds less strict than those of Westminster. 
It says of the Council: 

“Tt has expressed itself unable to formulate a 
consensus of the Reformed confessions. It has 
given a liftto liberalism, so far as liberalism has 
progressed in the most ‘advanced’ of the Presby- 
terian bodies, Itought to have adjourned sine die, 
and it will probably do so after the next meeting. 
That which is useless is sometimes mischievous.” 
We are glad to say that The Interior here shows 
less than its usual skill as a prophet. it will do 
better on such questions as reduced representa- 
tion in the General Assembly. To our view the 
Presbyterian Council has had a new lease of 
life. The correspondent of The Presbyterian is 
nearer right when he says : 

““There can be little doubt that this third (£cu- 
menical Council of the Reformed Churches has not 
only left behind it the happiest memories, but that it 
has placed the great Alliance movement upona 
better basis than ever. This is all the more deserv- 
ing of notice as there were doubtless previous mis- 
givings in very many minds, Every thing prognos- 
ticates a splendid meeting in London in 1838.” 





HERE we have a good specimen of the kind of 
talk which is supposed decent in certain South- 
ern circles. We take it froma letter by “ Bill 
Arp,” very likely one of these manifolded letters 
which a facile writer sends round every week to 
a dozen of the papers that will take his stuff, 
but which we happen to see in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution : , 

“The Negro is a good invention, and he will con- 

tinue to be good as long as he is a Negro. When 
they try to set him up with a hifajutin education 
and make a white man of him, he becomesa new 
creature anda public nuisance. The colored col- 
leges are turning out a smart set every year; but 
where are they and what are they doing? The men 
are vagabonds, and the women are—well, ask any- 
body who knows. A man said to me, not long ago, 
that the fact that the Negro was capable of a high 
order of education was proof enough that he 
ought to have it, There was an educated hog ex- 
hibited in Rome some years ago, and he could spell 
your name with cards, and tell the time of day on a 
watch. So I suppose we ought to set up all the hogs 
in a school-house.” 
Now this is not malice ; it is mere heedless and 
ignorant superciliousness which accepts its 
prejudices and does not think it worth while to 
get the facts, 





WE spoke last week of the fright in France 
from the spread of the cholera, and remarked 
that the Christian religion stands the test of pes- 
tilence and death better than frivolous unbelief. 
Dr. E. de Preasensé gives strong support to this 
view. He writes: 


“One thing which strikes me very much about 
this new invasion of cholera (which cannot be com- 
pared in gravity with the terrible epidemic of 1932 
and 1847) is that the panic is out of all proportion to 
the actual danger. Migration from Toulon has 
been going on at an unparalleled rate. Of course 
all those who occupy posts of authority and respon- 
sibility remain, but the common people are fleeing 
wildly. In places not yet attacked by the disease, 
as, for instance, in Paris, we observe also a very ex- 
aggerated state of alarm inthe public mind. I do 
not hesitate myself to ascribe this excessive fear to 
the recent progress of materialism and the decay of 
faith in God, It is easy enough to take one’s stand 
as a freethinker, denying all djvine certainties, when 
one is well and strong, and the prospect of dying is 
only like a little cloud on the far hormzon, But the 


case isvery different when one is confronted with 
an epidemic which suspends its drawn sword over 
every festive table. Thus the decline of faith in our 
day is making itself painfully felt, and the scoffers 
become the cowar 

M. Renan, whose influence in extending French 
unbelief has been so fruitful, somewhere says 
that ‘Mankind gets to pray less and less ; for it 
knows well that no prayer was ever followed by 
any result. Testimony proves nothing in a ques- 
tion of this kind.” There never was a statement 
with less basis of truth. It is no inconsiderable 
‘“* result” of prayer that it prepares the soul to 
meet death so ealmly and unflinchingly aad 
trustingly as devout Catholics meet 1t in M. 
Renan’s own country, and as good Christians of 
every country and name meet it. This is a 
“result” which is as plain to atheists as to 
reverent believers. 





..We are interested to learn from The Con- 
gregationalist what is the direction of the 
change going on in the Congregational churches 
of Massachusetts, and so probably through the 
country, in the order of services. The estab- 
lished order for many years had been about as 
follows: 1, invocation; 2, hymn; 3, reading 
the Scriptures ; 4, prayer; 5, hymn; 6, notices ; 
7, sermon; 8, prayer; 9, hymn; 10, benedic- 
tion. Now, out of 350 churches in Massachu- 
setts, 163 have responsive reading in some form ; 
in 100 the congregation unites with the pastor 
in repeating the Lord’s Prayer; in 65 there is 
chanting in some form, generally the “Glory 
be to the Father” ; and in 10 the Apostles Creed 
is repeated. When itis remembered that only a 
few years agoit was imagined that the Church 
of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, was going over to 
Episcopacy because Dr, Storrs introduced re- 
sponsive reading, the extent of the change will 
be appreciated. 


.-Says The Christian Instructor : 

“The name Presbyterian has disappeared from 

the title now given to the Council. Itis now called 
‘The Council of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches.’ By the hedging that is being done in 
various directions it would appear that ere long we 
will have to read upsthe whole history in order to 
know what the Couricil is, or whom it represents, 
It will soon become latitudinarian enough to mean 
nothing, and then it will have fulfilled its mission, 
and will, as by right it ought to do, die, and will 
have on its tombstone the appropriate inscription, 
* Died of disease in the spine,’” 
The name has not been changed, and there is no 
sign of disease of the spine, and our United 
Presbyterian contemporary can safely delay 
ordering that tombstone, 


. Sunday closing of dram-shops in Ireland, 
which has been enforced in the greater part of 
the island since 1879, has worked well, and it is 
now proposed to include the five other towns 
and cities under its operation. The legislation 
of 1879 was a success from the beginning. The 
arrests for drunkenness on Sunday were as one 
to seventeen on week days. The magistrates are 
almost unanimous in saying that the law greatly 
promotes peace. Of course it does; and some 
day the British mind, which moves slowly in the 
direction of prohibition, will awake to the fact 
that the law which works so well on Sunday, 
will work just as well every day in the week. 


...-The Blessed Virgin seems, more and more 
in the Catholic mind, to be the special protect- 
ress of the Church against heresy. But The 
Freeman's Journal appears to regard her as 
having special power over those who commit 
crimes, as witness the following : 

“ Had even Judas Iscariot gone to the Blessed 

Mother of the God he had betrayed, and asked, with 
a contrite heart, her intercession, he would not 
have been refused.” 
Was it the Virgin, then, who said, ‘Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out”? If 
it was Christ, is he less merciful than he was on 
earth? Can he not still hear the cries of the 
penitent? 


...-From what is already known as to the re- 
sults of the Greely expedition, it is believed in 
naval circles in Washington that its success 
affords one of the most striking epochs in Arctic 
exploration, by what it has demonstrated to be 
practicable for scientific expeditions so far north, 
The full value of the work done cannot be known 
until the results are reduced and instruments 
are compared, but they must be of much value 
beyond past observations. There is no present 
intention of fitting out another naval expedition, 
as has been reported, although volunteers would 
be numerous. The time will come when the 
problem of the Pole, long attacked, must be 
solved, 


....The Presbyterian thinks we made a mis- 
take when we cried ‘‘ Eleleu” over the theolog- 
ical upturning among the Southern Presbyte- 
rians, and that we meant to use an interjection 
of joy. Notatali. We know the difference be- 
tween eleleu and hallelu. Of course we regret 
to see the two century old theology of the 
South give way. We value it artistically. It is 
akind of bric-a-brac, old Westminster china, 
which is of no intrinsic value any more, bat 
which, even though cracked, has the value of 
historical relics. We grieve, in an wsthetic way, 





to ee it handled too roughly, 





++--The bishops of the Church of England 
must have their due when they deserve well, as/ 
they so often do. On the extension of the fran- 
chise they did what would have been thought 
impossible twenty-five years ago. In the House 
of Lords both archbishops, with a dozen bishops, 
stood up to advocate the extension of the fran- 


chise, and only one cast his vote on the conserva- [ 


tive side. That shows that the Church thinks 
it can trust the common people. Neither do we 
have any fear that in England or America the 
common working people will become estranged 
from the Church. 


....Half the world does not know what the 
other half is thinking of, or, certainly ninety- 
nine hundredths do nut know what the odd 
decimal is thinking of. There is a religious 
paper in Boston, which few Boston people 
have ever seen, which weekly gives its readers 
discussions on such topics as these, which are 
the titles of the two leading editorials last week : 
**An Angel in Prison,” and “The Damnation of 
Disembodied Spirits.” The latter subject is 
treated with great fullness of argument. The 
paper is The World's Crisis. 


..“*Burely souls enough have been offered up 
on the shrine of North Pole discovery,” says a 
contemporary. Only bodies have been offered 
up, not souls. Souls are offered up on the shrine 
of trade and ambition ; and that is vastly more 
dangerous. The North Pole discovery has devel- 
oped souls, their courage, their self-sacrifice, 
and has enhanced the people's admiration for 
heroic virtues, More offerings of the same sort 
will be called for, and willingly made, if the 
breed of heroes is not extinct. 


....An inquiry has been addressed to all Mo- 
fussil (country) churches of the Brahmo Somaj, 
with the object of ascertaining whether their 
sympathies lie with the Sadharan Somaj or the 
New Dispensation branch. Replies were re- 
ceived from 61 out of 178. Of these the great 
majority say they have no sympathy with the 
New Dispensation, eleven sympathize with both, 
and four are New Dispensation churches, This 
information was obtained before the death of 
Mr. Sen. 


..We heartily thank Mr. Pentecost for kindly 
consenting to our request that he would write us 
an article on the London Mission, in which he 
was for a while so etficient a helper of Mr. Moody, 
The intimation he gives that Mr. Moody will 
enter upon a similar work in this country the 
coming Fall and Winter very much pleases us, 
We shall take great interest in such a work, and 
it shali have our heartiest sympathy and help. 


..The Pope does not forget his favorite St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The second volume of St. 
Thomas’s works, published by the order and at 
the expense of the Sovereign Pontiff, from the 
printing office of the Propaganda, has just ap- 
peared and received his minute examination and 
his approval, 


..We are greatly pleased to receive infor- 
mation in how many places about Missouri there 
was some sort of a celebration on the Fourth of 
July. A single paper sent us has accounts of ten 
places in which celebrations were held, with pa- 
triotic addresses, besides the ordinary picnicking 
affairs. 

.-The article on our first page, by our ever- 
welcome correspundent President, Washburn, of 
Constantinople, en ‘* Baptism in the East,” will 
be found very valuable for its facts. Among the 
interesting minor points we refer to the use of 
hot water in baptism by the Churches of the 
East. 


....We are reminded by The Catholic Mirror 
that the candidate of the Prohibition Party is 
not the man described by Alexander Pope : 
“Tnere St. John mingles with my friendly bowl, 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
No “flowing bowl” for him. 


—s#KBEADING NOTICES, 


SoorHina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup anda 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABUUT MAY 3ist, 1884. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest. _HENRY OLAIR, Lessee, 
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Financial. 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 
AN INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. 


Axpany, July 26th, 1884.—Following are 
the official semi-annual reports of eight of the 
savings banks conducting business in the 
city of New York, as made to the Superin- 
tendent of the Banking Department, show- 
ing their condition on the morning of July 
Ist, together with comparisons with the 
January reports of the same banks as to 
the important items due depositors, and 
surplus and open accounts. The reports 
thus far received indicate an increase: in 
deposits throughout the state during the 
past six months. The number of banks in 
operation is the same as on January 1st—viz., 
127—of which number twenty-four are lo- 
cated in the city of New York. No new 
savings bank has been organized within the 
year, nor have any failed or been closed, 
though the Eleventh Ward Savings Bank, 
of New York city, has filed with the Bank 
Superintendent notice of intention to place 
its affairs in voluntary liquidation. The 
depositors of this bank will be paid in full 
upon demand. 

WEST SIDE SAVING BANK. 





Resources. 
Bonds and mortwawes,................cc005 senend $200 800 
Market 
Stock investments- Par. Value. 
United States... $100,000 = 100,250 
Cities in this state,..... 29,500 23,502 

Totals .. $129,500 $133,752 133,752 
Loaned on stocks a authorized by laws of 

1882.. oe Bl00 
Cash on n deposit in the ‘banks a or r trust com. 

EG odes 00+ cvcdecccecccs cocccee 7,298 
GENE BBD co cvccccencccses connec ccceecccccce 804 
UD « GROUIORD, 0.0 00.0 crquace odtsveness tetodece 2.1% 
Safes dedabvecdcnecimlinngdbeemasmemeasese 1,150 

Total resources, , $346,085 

""Ldabilities, 

Amount due depositors.................s0005 B333,446 
Be cciecbededecdene cdéect es ccevececssdsivs 12,658 
Statistical, 

Open accounts July lat, 1884................5 2,552 

Accounts opened and reopened since Janu. 

GIT Ty WR Giccevccesencescccsccceccescocesce 200 
Number of accounts closed since January 

8 eS Saat noe ee 149 
Deposits received during last six months 246,325 
Deposits withdrawn during last six 

GROUT. 1. oie ia deciedevaccicciicsécsededos 226,561 
Interest credited and paid during last six 

Se bhidhichedssdaséenntsecedsemandees esis 4,408 
Current expenses during last six months.. 2,874 
Rate of dividends or interest paid to depos- 

Bee cccccosesctcesensicsecs: docecdeccedeceuses 8 @ 3% p.c, 


This bank reported January Ist, 1884—Due deposit. 
ore, $909,204; surplus, 814,141; Open accounts, 2,501, 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK, 

















Resources. 
Bonds and mortgages.............. oe $754,073 

Stock investmenta— Par, 

United States 

Missouri State 

Texas Btate.. eode 

Cities in this state... 416,000 
Counties in this atate.. 40,000 
Towne in this state...... 165,00 

DetBrccersveccsccveses 942,500 8 94,085 
Banking house, eatimated WE. cocbcocts 88,500 
Other reab ted value... 6,451 
Cash on deposit in the banks or trust c com. 

PADICS,.......cceeee 20Gb 0000 0800 Sebccseeceroes 190,321 
Cash on hand, ........ccescseccseeeees oes 18,452 
Interest due and accrued 25,818 
Georgia and North Carotina State bonds 

and accrued interest thereon.............. 68,076 

DORy GO IOOR, 0600 avntcccdcndivcdicccccccte “3 079,228 

Liabilities. 
Amount due depositors... .......... 0.0.6... 81,018,046 
BuUrphus....... 0 cc cccceececes bdesovdeccedch debecd 161,177 
CAA bie Ud acd <A: 82,079,233 
Statislic ‘al, 
Open accounts, duly a 9,606 
P d and reop since Jan 

uary ist, 1884,..... ee cevecogensesppopeceesccce 1,198 
Accounts closed since January ist, 1884,. 706 
Average amount of each account, July ist, 

Mii ahben< +5594 occcnssdgeteasbsaneessanceruiacs 8196 
Deponite received during Inst six months. 827,428 
Deposits withdrawn during last six months 746,859 
Interest credited and paid during last six 

EE pqheddtmecabbebbhcssaces 30,751 
Current expenses during last alg ‘months. 5,024 
Rate of dividends or interest paid to de. 

positors... ....... wea . 4 per cent. 


This bank reported “January ist, “184— Due de. 
positors, $1,806,725; surplus, $150,945; open accounts, 
9,119. 

EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


Resources. 
Bonds and mortwages......... COOCerrccsccecee $2,502,250 
Market 
Stock Investments— Par. Value. 
United States............ $3,285,000 $3,797,750 
Missouri State........... 20,000 20,600 
Cities in this state...... 3,997,800 3,017,008 
ikcsie- on esceconge 233,800 86,536,340 86,836,340 
Loaned on stocks as authorized by laws of 
A ee dy Pee a er ° 97,000 
Banking house and lot, estimated value. . 50,000 
Other real estate, estimated value........... 18,630 











Liabilities, 
Amount due depositers..... Ghandasamecnences 89,618,863 
it cadaxXccncduasenaen ahdeaiainearss 1,262,728 
Wr ccos casecnesecconpeaceseses peesecceseeses 10,881,501 
Statistical. 
) poe accounts, July let, 1884.......-.000--6- 816,998 
dand Pp d since Janu- 
ary ist, 1884... ecceeese 1,613 
‘Accounta closed ‘since J anusry ist, ‘1804. kesee 1,490 
Average of each accouint........ 22. ....60000+ 568 
Deposits received during last six months. _ 1,814,888 
Deposits withdrawn during last six 
i ercnnsh tas tnttniccediipesiedaabarenned 1,870,062 
Interest credited and paid during ast six 
nttcctedhearenaheasunarthaiabeiiimmenth 170,515 
Current expenses during last six months.. 13,343 
Rate of dividends or interest paid to depos- 
MOTB. ccccccccvcrccccvcccccseccsessesreveccoceses 3 to4 per ct 


This bank reported January tat, 18&4—Due deposit- 
ors, $9,508,485; surplus, $1,899,021; open accounts, 16,- 








810, 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
Resources. 
Bonds and mortgages,........0.0+-+---000eee+ $1,940,100 
Market 

Stock Investments— Par, Value. 
United States..,. $648,351 
New York State... 9,207 
Michigan State........... 16,590 
Maryland Btate 34,022 
Missouri State,.......... 28,760 
Delaware State 102,500 

Jities in this state........ 1,988,900 2,463,529 
Counties in this state.... 462,200 516,748 
Towns in this state... 166,700 166,690 

Totals ........ . 183,260,755 83,008,480 $3,986,427 
Loaned on stoc ke a as » authorized by laws of 

GERD. ov cocccccccevecccocscoseseqcoscceespecceces 10,300 
Banking house and lot, estimated value... 91,000 
Other real estate, estimated value,,........ 61,500 
Cash on deposit in the banks or trust com- 

DIN, ca ccececstcesgseenege 496,468 
SG IIE, « canntqneuannecssakeciens 57,682 
Interest due and accrued.... ........0000e00- 88,849 

Co ee 86,968,277 

Liabilities. 
Amount due depositors, ...........cceee cee ees 85,445,904 
EE NI cscs cccccsecvececscsccscsenctce 7% 
PRUE sc cctcpovccetascecedticcasssecsiee- coeds 1,181 646 
Statistical. 
Open accounts, July let, 1844 ...........6.... $14,798 
Accounts opened and reopened since Janu- 

SUI, Biictiintccccndensnssocscprensesiecens 1,806 
Accounts closed since January Ist, 1884..... 1,632 
Average of each account,............-...e0008 8264 
Amount of deposits received during last 

I ntnvcdincveuiudulbhcogdhaatinxe anes 1,183,011 
Deposits withdrawn during last six 

GOMER code cceccveececccceccnesencessccccncens 1,130,222 
Interest credited and paid during last six 

a eri ea cena tee cial addi a ealona 97,961 
Current expenses for the last six months... 11,668 
Rate of dividends cor interest paid to de- 

nathan cécennbsdbdesavdedineiaten deeb 4 per cent, 


This bank reported January Ist, 1884—Due depos. 
itors, $5,525,164; surplus, $1,255,979; open accounts, 


14,620, 
BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
Resources, 
Bonds and MOremages.....ceccccccccceccecceee 81,056,369 
Market 
Stock investments— Par. Value, 


United States,....... %200,000 $221,500 
Cities in this state.. 1,946,000 2,180,440 


TOtAIS. .0000000ssereeees $2,146,000 $2,401,940 2,401,940 
Loaned on stocks as authorized by laws 








(ir Seiiihccns cedandsceessdaboubriertethisunessces 167,000 
Cash on deposit in the banks or trust com- 

POMIGR, oc vvccconcscccococorsoccccs 349,099 
Cash on hand..........60ceeeeceee 20,066 
Accrued interest...... eeccceresccesects eoccecee 40,136 

IN 64 sondeainssshessicdadivecins 84,064,002 

Liabilities, 
Amount due depositors. ...............c000008 $3,777,110 
ais ede icdetinesdccccscccncdcesdedeqhscves 287,491 
aac nccescvenncnssectncnsncncednenceecssses $4,064,602 
Statistical. 
Gpen ace ounts duly Ist, 1884... ecee 5,847 
dand r A since ‘Tt an- 

uary lat, 1884 pobecbenssesecesecbocededes coces 606, 
Accounts closed since January Ist, 1884.... 499 
Average of each account,......... $634 
Deposits received during last six months. 738,648 
Deposits withdrawn during last six 

GTR ccc nctvdcscscovesscecesacescscssccccce 715,284 
Interest credited and paid during last six 

TROTEMD. ccccccccs coccecsevcccccccccccescces 68,400 
Current expenses during last six months. . 8,240 


Rate of dividends or interest paid to de- 
positors, . -» 4Pper ct, 
This bank Teported ‘Senvary ‘Ist, "}e84_Due depos- 
itors, $3,686,345; surplus, $267,296; open accounts, 
5,740. 
UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


Resources. 
Bonds and Mortgages. .........-sceeeeeseeees 89,828,600 
Market 
Stock investmentse— Par, value. 
United States...,.......... $730,000 854,828 
Ohio Btate.. ........006... 4,000 4,260 
Cities in this state........ 702,500 897,201 
Counties in this state,.,,. 163,500 196,150 


Totals, .........++++. 1,500,000 $1,961,439 $1,951,499 
Loaned on stocks as authorized by laws 

of 1683... ee eo eeccscece coeoeectoncece 10,200 
Banking- house and lot, estimated value.. 
Other real estate, estimated value.......... 94,000 
Cash on deposit in the banks or trust. com- 

PONIOS,....... 00086 
Cash on hand..... sone ar de 
Interest due and accrued. aeadsdeoteceresceese 52,650 
Rent due and accrued,............... 





Amount due depositors...... 
Other liabilities.......,... 
Surplns............ eeece 








Statistical. 

Open accounts July Ist, 1884,..........-.s0006 26,481 
Accounts opened and reopened since Jan- 

uary lst, 1884.. Spenntt denne canenttone 8,821 
Accounts closed since January ist, 1884... é 3,040 
Average of each account, July Ist, 1884..... $201 
Deposits received during last six months... 1,817,431 
Deposits withdrawn during last six 

MOMEDBisceessecreree seseeeerarercerepepeesey LglOT Ad 





Interest credited and paid for last six 


WRODENG ooo cccccegenssesencegesses thar 98,429 
Current expenses’ of institution ‘for the 

BRO WE ccccc des co Mcccccdnccesee 14,534 
Rate of dividends or interest peld to dopes- 

$08BB..ccccccccees * . 4 per cent, 


This bank reported i January is ist, 1884—Due depos- 
itors, $5,042,638; surplus, $443,234; open accounts, 
25,706, 

BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


« Resources. 
Bonds and mortgages. ...........eeceeceeeeeeee 89,505,204 
Market 
Stock investments— Par. “Value. 


United States...,....... 
New York State,. 
Ohio State . 











Connecticut ‘State... sees 479,000 512,530 

Rhode Island State..... 10,000 11,800 

Maine State 389,600 420,768 

Kansas State 21,000 21,360 

Missouri State... 450,000 483,220 

Michigan State 10,000 11,100 

New a State. 177,90 195,325 

Indiana State.. - 249,310 

Maryland Btate.. 54,000 

Massachusetts State. +» 787,000 856.760 

Cities in this state.. 6,234,500 7,120,290 

Counties in this state... - 427,000 437,185 
DeRRG 0c ceccceces + +++ 830,988,700 $26,249,178 $36,249,178 

Loaned on stocks as authorized by laws of 
Sisbibesdeaiscocusstenecsqseestenberrscbacees $1,419,900 


Banking house and lot, estimated value.. 
Cash on area in the banks or trust com- 








panies... cece epoccscce 
Jash on hand. “ 
Interest due and accrued... 
Total resources............ 
Liabilities, 
Amount due peer _ + 841,081,605 
Surplus......... ° é60 sebesecs 7,790,587 
Wh cesneccncssncvesectocsvecescsasves coveee $48,872,198 
Statistical. 
Open accounts July ist, 1884.. eecccccccce 100,548 
Accounts opened and reopened ‘since Sen- 
itd tuincncknk heiticewesic cerenie 10,985 
Accounts closed since January Ist, 1884..... 10,948 
Average of each account.....................+ 400,090 
Deposits received during last six months.. 4,760,248 
Deposits withdrawn during last six 
iin denancccataracaienasertscenncensesdece 5,407,483 
Interest credited and paid for the last six 
months,......... decedevacepetoopsdéenceepececcs 768,271 


Current expenees for the last six months. . 43,359 
Rate of dividends or interest paid to de- 
4 per ct. 
This bank reported January Ist, 1884—Due depos- 
itors, $40,975,569; surplus, $8,918,168; open accounts, 
100,606, 
AN SAVINGS BANK, 


Resources. 
Bonds and mortgages........ceccceeeeeeeeeees 188,807,914 
Par Market 

Stock investments-- Value. Value, 
United States............ 
Missouri State........... 
Texas State..........---- 

TOtAIS. 200. cccccecccccess 
Loans on stocks 

1882.. 








Other real estate estimated value............ 150,000 
Cash on deposit in the banks or trust com- 

DPOMIOS. .cccccrcceccccccscqcccoccccesesorecs see 2,204,652 
Cash on hand,........6..-se00-+ oo 
Interest due and accrued......... 

Rents due and accrued...... 
Total resOurceB,........cecceeeeeecccteecece 
Liabilities, 
Amount due depositors. . 816,162,867 
BUEPLUS. .,.0.00000 covccccccceceeesers oe vcccecece 1,264,453 
GIB « ioskddnkcdatdcccnensssthtncansese seveeees B17,417,320 
Statistical. 
Open accounts July Ist, 1884.................. 
Accounts opened and reopened since Jan- 

CRT Big Mile vcs csccccessococecesccsscosceces 5,865 
Accounts closed since January let, 1884... 4,899 
Average of each account. . 838) 
Amount of deposits received “@uring last 

I case codecsadiaddbndscssdebeboedes 8,552,668 
Deposits withdrawn during last six 

GR ccoccocesosest ec coccenccccessccescpedes 2,982,610 
Interest credited and paid “auring last six 

Bic. cncncscnntaxeteeccencccanttnesannsess 278,849 
Current expenses during last six months.. 23,971 
Rate of dividends or interest paid to de- 

positors.. eee . 4per cent, 


This bank ‘seperted "January ist, '1884-Due depos- 
itors, $15,808,959; surplus, $1,348,498; open accounts, 
40,908. 

MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 





Resources. 
Bonds and morwages................ sesees 82,326,380 44 
Stock investments: 
Par Market 
Value. Value, 
United States...... +++» $800,000 855,500 
Cities in this state. 672,700 723,062 
Dalal... ccoceveveeveses $1,472,700 81,578,562 $1,578,562 00 
Loaned on stocks as authorized by laws 
Gr ecnepercccccsceneceecesrnngsonneeseese 1,209,200 00 
Banking house “and lot, cost $170,000; 
estimated value....... dooce 200,000 00 
Other real estate, cost $200,708.83; “eati- 
SEE SEE, 10 cnschaccuennanpennaceresy ene 246,400 00 
Cash on deposit in the banks or trust 
Companies,............+06 obese bdacebconcess 889,500 15 
seeeee 48,259 85 
Interest due and accrued......... slit 546,745 25 
NA sais oddtie ce ddicdcntbindsdoree idpwonai 86,545,056 69 
Liabilities, 
Amount due depositors,............ seeeeee 5,998,889 39 
PI iiccmnnsdncscesentesevencurcesooercens 546,717 30 
BO ccccccecsecesess eosene secceeeeeee 196,545,066 69 
Statistical, 
Number of open accounts July ist, 184%, 14,816 
Number of accounts opened and re- 
opened since January Ist, 1884,.......... 1,388 
Number of accounts closed since Jan- 
WHET BOE, WEEE, ces coccesscosccscccessoctsce 1,879 
Largest amount due any one depositor 
July lst, 188, exclusive of interest, 
and of any deposit made by order of a 
court of record or of a surrogate....... 84,066 00 
Number of such accounts which exeeed 
Average amount of cach account July t 
lat, 1884... cececerscconnerersssseeerres cee $397 51 


Amount of deposits received since Jan- 
uary 164, not including interest 








credited for that period...............-.. 1,170,452 91 
Deposits withdrawn since January Ist, 
Bi crccaccocecsecessecpenecacccesépecsecces 1,117,362 97 
Amount of interest credited and paid 
for the six months ending with June 
SOta, WBE, 00. strccddscocceseee ebecisesconoce 108,770 53 
E instituti for the six 
months ending with June 30th, 1884: 
Salaries...... PRS connec coescocoocococessées 11,750 00 
Expenses of banking | "house or 
rent of banking rooms....,... seep 815 88 
Other expenses,,,.... i 3,826 51 
Rates of dividends or interest paid to 
depositors for last six months.......... 4percent- 


This bank reported January Ist, 1884—Due deposit- 
ors, $5,837,267.12; ‘surplus, $540,275.76; open accounts, 
14,807. 

EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


Resources. 
Bonds and mortgages..,.. ....., .-.++ 
Steck investments: 


seve e 814,085,258 76 


Par Market 
Value. Value. 
United States....$4,401,000 5,199,060 v0 
Delaware....,... 22,000 23,100 00 
Massachusetts 182,000 209,995 00 
BEIRC.. 0 .ccccccces 90,000 100,800 00 
Misseuri......... 226,000 242,095 00 
New Hampshire. 315,000 345,300 00 
Maryland....... - 100,000 108,060 00 
Connecticut,.... 108,000 110,900 00 
Cities in this 
Be ccece cecsee 8,669,100 10,182,725 50 
Counties in this 
state.......... 79,000 85,740 00 
Datel. .ccccsece man 916,607,715 i) $16,607,715 50 


Banking-house and lot, cost ens 


estimated value. . 145,000 60 
Other real estate, cost ‘gis7,463. it; ; cation. 

ated value... 160,000 00 
Cash on deposit. in ‘the ‘banks. or ‘trust 

COMPABIES........cccecccccccecccevorccesece 160,614 27 
Cash on hand 183,106 21 
Interest due and accrued _ 489,087 98 oR 


Total......-ccceee: 





amount due depositors... ..........6++++0+++ $27,178,796 21 





BUPP Mics o00cs cscccceccesee css cccpecesscccee 4,606,887 50 
Beta. ...ccccccocccccoccoecesseccocccesccscs , 81,780,682 71 vi 
Statistical 
Number of open accounts July ist, 1884.. $53,700 
Number of accounts opened and re 
opened since Jan, Ist, 1884..............- 5,266 
Number of accounts closed since Jan, 
16by OPE, cccccccccscocesccccoveccccccccsccore 4,356 
Largest amount due any one depositor 
July tst, 1884, exclusive of interest, 
and of any deposit made by order of 
a court of record or of a surrogate... $17,078 28 
Number of such accounts which exceed a 
$3,000... 858 
Average amount ‘of “each ‘qccount July 
Ist, 1884.. $506 08 
Amount of ‘deposits Feeetved ‘since Jan. 
Ist, 1884, not including interest cred. 
ited for that period..... 4,884,920 84 
Deposits withdrawn since Jan. ist, 1984.. 4,214,190 14 
Amount of interest credited and paid for 
the - six months ending with June 
BOth, 1884.........++ dobenecccevececcosececess 490,891 43 
Expenses of institution for the six 
months ending with June 30th, 1884: 
Balaries. .....0.00cccccccsccsecesscrsccces 29,230 47 
Expenses of "panking house or rent 
of banking roomB.............--++++++ 24 00 
Other expenses......... 5,268 37 
Rate of dividends or interest ‘paid. to ‘de- 
positors for last six months,............. 4percent, 


This bank reported Jan. ist, 1884—Due depositors, 
$26,022,164.08; surplus, $4,661,678.21; open accounts 


62,790. 
NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
Resources, 
Bonds and mortgages....... ....+-+-seceeee + $679,600 00 
Stock investments: 
Par Market 
Value, Value 
United States............... $450,000 $535,500 
Cities in this state..... ase 200,000 236,200 
Towns in this state........ 10,000 _ 10,400 


Total.. 
Loaned on ‘stocks 


« $660,000 $782,100 $782,100 00 





of 1882.... béscogundebninienctnnenaseers 207,450 00 
Other real estate, cost #4, ‘153, 99; estimated 

Me cuscoctaceganstencnsseneenekacevsiennas 5,500 00 
Cash on deposit in the banks or trust com- 

es... ion 422,980 67 

Cash on hand........... oui 19,949 24 


Interest due and accrued. . 

Ny 0900s stccgnsecsscocecccesoocs 
Liabilities, 
Amount due depositors. 


cee 98,188 26 
“92,145,718 17 





1,994,660 61 





Surplus....... eeveccoececse 151,057 56 
Total... “$2,145,718 14 





" Stattetioal. 
Number of open accounts, July ist, 1884... 8,348 








Number of ts opened and reop 
since January Ist, 1884... Aebpedbenenetsees 1,101 
Number of accounts closed since January 
Nat, 1884... cecccersececeeeree 1,084 
Largest amount due any depositor July int, 
1884, exclusive of interest, and of any de- 
posit made by order of a court of record 
or of a surrogate.. 5,000 
Number of such accounts ‘which “exceed 
IR ic hs g88 ds assets sicily cdegeeass “ 
Average amount ‘of ‘cach account, July ist, 
is sndatinetinanatniiniiieksiiiiaeanaiin Senedin 8225 44 
Amount ‘of deposits received since Janu. 
ary ist, 164, not including interest 
credited for that period.................... 669,861 07 
Deposits withdrawn since January Ist,1884, 638,180 18 
Amount of interest credited and paid for 
the six months ending with June san 
eencgnnesesmnanspeneecnnsnensne wees evcece 33,402 24 
Expenses ‘of ‘institution fos the six mont 
ending with June 30th, 1884: 
DEN sco coccctccessosouence ate 4,775 
Expenses of banking he house oF ‘rent of 
Other expenses... .......sccceseseereeee 956 b4 
Rate of dividends or interest paid to de 
positors for last six months.............. 4per cent. 





pres 81,926,077-48; surplus, 8171,755.82; open accounts, 


a% 
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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Tue yearly gathering of the American 
Bankers’ Association is to be held at Put- 
nam Hall, Saratoga, on August 13th and 
14th. The banks of the country will be 
represented at the Convention either by 
officers delegated for the purpose or by 
vice-presidents of the association, of whom 
there is one appointed for each state and 
territory. In the absence of any vice-presi- 
dent non-represented banks in his jurisdic- 
tion will be cared for by an executive coun- 
cil, which is composed of twenty-one mem- 
bers. The attendance promises to be unusu- 
ally large, and the topics to be considered 
are of great importance, not only to the 
bankers but to the country at large. 

Communications will be presented at the 
Convention from Secretary- Folger, ex-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McCulloch, the Hon. 
John J. Knox, the Hon. E. G. Spalding, of 
Buffalo, known as the father of the green- 
back; from Secretaries ot State, and from 
a number of bank officers in the principal 
cities of the country. Resolutions will 
also be offered from various committees 
appointed at the convention last year on 
the improvement of the banking system, 
the prevention of panics, the promotion of 
national bankrupt legislation, and on the 
regulation of the silver coinage and cur- 
rency of the country, so as to promote 
productive industries and give steadiness 
and activity to the business of the country, 
Several Western bankers and some from 
other sections have signified their intention 
of offering suggestions as to the basis of 
our bank note circulatioa and the substitu- 
tion of some other foundation, so as to pre- 
vent mischievous contractions of the cur- 
rency as the Government bonds continue 
to be paid off from the surplus revenue in 
the Treasury. 

The regulation of commercial paper, 
which has attracted considerable attention 
at previous conventions, will be treated by 
Judge Poland of Vermont. The education 
of bank clerks is another important subject 
to be considered. . Mr. Odell, of Chicago, 
has collected a great number of facts,which 
will open the question. The subject of finan- 
cial education has been made more promi- 
nent by the London Institute of Bankers, 
a history of whose arrangements for this 
purpose 1s to be made public. Bankruptcy 
legislation wil] be considered, and an effort 
will be made to discriminate between the 
provisions of bankruptcy legislation proper 
and the regulations, constitutional and 
otherwise, touching exemptions and _ pref- 
erences. 
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THE BANK NOTE AND THE 
GREENBACK. , 


WueENn bank notes are issued as a loan to 
the borrower the bank issuing them always 
receives in return therefor the promissory 
note of the borrower, a bill of exchange, 
or some commercial equivalent for the pay- 
ment of the loan after a few days or weeks, 
as the case may be. While the notes go 
out as a debt against the bank, they, hence, 
leave in the bank the evidence of an equal 
debt due to it, The transaction is simply 
one of exchange between the bank and the 
borrower in the evidences of debt. The 
bank note evidence, having the character 
of a circulating currency, meets the wants 
of the borrower for the purpose of paying 
debts or transferring property; and the evi- 
dence received by the bank in lieu of its 
own notes, furnishes one source of_ its 
profits. When the notes perform their 
function, and return back to the bank as a 
debt to be paid, the bank has on hand the 
means of paying it in the evidence of debt 
received in exchange for it, either actually 
collected or collectable. There is some- 
where unconsumed and undestroyed real 
property represented by both evidences of 
debt, and upon which both are virtually a 
lien. This property stands behind both 
debts and will successively pay both. 

The greenback, however, when issued 
by the Government, either to pay its 
debts or for the purchase of articles to 
be speedily consumed, does not, like 
bank notes, leave in possession of the Gov- 
ernment any means of its own payment, 
The Government does not lend it to a bor- 
rower, taking security for its repayment, 
but pays it out because it has nothing else 
with which to pay; and, hence, it goes 





forth as the sign of a néedy and empty 
treasury. No government issues its own 
notes as a lender of money, or for its cur- 
rent expenses, when it has an abundance 
of cash on hand. The Government uses 
its credit in this way when it has nothing 
else to use; and what it receives in ex- 
change for its notes supplies it with no 
means of their payment. Indeed, it has no 
means of paying these notes except as de- 
rived from taxation. The property re- 
ceived at the time of the issue, and in ex- 
change therefor, is not held as a business 
capital, but consumed, and, so far as the 
Government is concerned, destroyed; and, 
hence, taxation is the only resort to pay 
the debt thus contracted. The private 
wealth of the people stands behind the 
debt only so far as the Government taxes 
the people. Not a dollar of it is available 
for this purpose until it is made so by tax- 
ation. The government that borrows by the 
issue of its notes must pay; and, not being 
a business firm or agency, taxation is its 
only means of payment. 

Here isa very important practical dis- 
tinction between bank notes and green- 
backs. The banks issuing the former have 
on hand their equivalent received for them, 
and retained and represented by them. 
The government issuing the latter has no 
such equivalent on hand, and no means of 
getting it except by taxing the people. 
The bank note, while a debt against the 
bank, represents a debt due to the bank. 
The greenback is a debt against the Gov- 
ernment, with no present means in its 
possession of paying it; and if it were 
suable, like a bank, it would be insolvent. 
It has long since parted with what it re- 
ceived for the greenbacks, and, hence, can- 
not now use it for the purpose of payment. 
Its credit rests wholly on taxation. Banks, 
performing the function of money-lenders 
as a matter of business, having a banking 
capital for a basis, and required by law to 
guarantee their notes, are, hence, the proper 
sources of paper issues to circulate among 
the people as the representatives of money. 
No government can undertake to supply 
such a currency without going into the 
banking business; and this plainly would 
be foreign to its province. 


a anmnomaasna << ——————— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tux money market has been easy through- 
out the week, with an abundant supply of 
funds that have been readily available to 
borrowers with good collateral. A much 
more cheerful feeling generally prevails 
in commercial circles, and a greater inclina- 
tion to recognize the promising features of 
the outlook as likely to bring about a change 
in the existing dullness of business. The 
banks are more lenient in the accommoda- 
tion of their customers than for some time 
past, though mercantile paper is cautiously 
scrutinized. The financial situation is rap- 
idly assuming a more sound and healthy 
basis, and the question is being agitated as 
to how the unemployed capital that has ac- 
cumulated in the various money institutions 
can be got into circulation by legitimate 
methods. This indicates a return of the 
enterprise of American trade and a growing 
confidence among business men. The quo- 
tations of the week varied from one half to 
two and one-half per cent. on call loans. 
At the banks prime commercial paper was 
discounted at five and six per cent, 

Srock Marxer.—The stock market has 
been feverish and irregular with frequent 
fluctuations, but values are generally 
higher and the ‘‘ bull” element is seeming- 
ly in control of the market. Rumor has it 
that there has been a large buying for for- 
eign accounts, to which some credence has 
been given, as there is evidence that more 
securities have been bought for invest- 
ment than for some time past. 

The spasmodic manner in which the ad- 
vances have been made turoughout the 
week has caused some suspicion on the part 
of the traders, and they have begun to ask 
why the market should advance in the face 
of the present depression in trade. The 
“bulls” account for the advance not only 
in the crop prospects but also the enormous 
surplus held by the banks. The sales at 
the exchange during the week amounted 
to 2,186,955 shares. . 

U. 8. Boyps.—The Government bond mar- 








ket was quiet. The 4s registered declined}, 


to 120%, the 4s coupon advanced }, to Ay 
and the registered issue }, to 1128. / 

The closing quotations show the follow- 
ing fluctuations : 








4368. 1 mnie “a 6s, aT pea 
jurrency f ~ 

oe i cou ! 6s, e138 - 
48, 1907, reg...... ‘Gurreney 68, pf - 
1904, RR {30 68. - 
percents .100%4 100, 6a, '90.182 _ 














Bank Sratement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house on 
Saturday was unfavorable to the banks. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $1,406,400, a loss in 
specie of $48,900, a loss in legal tenders of 
$657,700, a decrease in deposits of $961,- 
500, and an increase in circulation of $35,- 
800. The movement of the week resulted 
in a loss in surplus reserve of $466,225, and 
the banks now hold $30,161,900 in excess 
of the legal requirements, The following 
table gives figures in detail ; 















































Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposite. 
New York.. $8,414,000 38,018,000 $1,453,000 $10,278,u00 
Manh’n Co. 7,684,000 = 1,574,000 7,829,000 
Merchants’. 7,180,000 2,270,000 1,181,800 8,845,90 
Mechanics’. 7,775,000 2,418,000 1,128,000 8,374,000 
Union...... 4,412,600 = 1,029,800 171,200 8,826,700 
America,... 10,105,000 8,469,700 837,000 10,828,0y0 
Phenix..... 2,386,000 614,000 263,100 2,327,000 
Beccccncce 7,316,500 6,822,800 58,000 11,886,200 
Tradesm'n's 2,978,800 251,400 175,800 1,771,400 
Fulton..,.., 1,800,800 745,800 21,800 1,558,200 
Chemical 15,898,200 6,212,300 895,100 =—-17,804,100 
Mer, Exch... 2,827,100 833,500 866,700 2,892,400 
Gallatin 4,968,900 858,700 465,800 = 2,371,600 
B'tch& Dro. 1,630,500 208,400 84,800 1,552,000 
M’cha.&Tra, 848,000 148,000 117,000 888,000 
Greenwich 841,500 123,600 210,500 950,500 
Lea. Manuf, 3,219,100 6e4,900 350,40 2,667,500 
Bev'nth W'd = 1,201,400 190,200 185,000 1,119,000 
St'teof N.Y, 8,578,000 1,162,800 441,600 4,746,100 
Am. Ex....., 18,889,000 1,552,000 2,061,000 = 11,505,000 
Commerce.. 17,404,800 2,601,800 29,853,600  18,502,9u0 
Broadway.. 6,142,200 777,800 449,000 4,016,210 
Mercantile... 5,427,900 1,791,000 891,400 = 6 , 192,500 
Pacific...... 2,188,700 706,300 188,500 2,629,400 
Republic.,.. 4,573,500 761,700 589,100 4,180,800 
Chatham.... 3,495,400 821,700 564,700 8,680,600 
People’s...,. 1,68%,000 99,300 198,300 1,766,800 
N. America. 2,908,000 162,800 884,800 2,844,800 
Hanover.... 7,187,200 2,017,100 286,900 8,'.05,200 
Irving...... 2,664,000 446,200 385,800 2,566,000 
Metropol’n. 8,898,000 66,000 208,000 1,006,060 
Citizene’ 2,312,200 651,100 881,100 2,822,100 
Nassau 2,183,600 194,1u0 867,200 2,680,300 
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Divipenps.—The New York National 
Exchange Bank has declared a dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable August 
1st. 

The National Baak of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able August 7th. 


Forrign Exonanoce.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been easy. On Wednes- 
day the posted rates were reduced to $4.82: 
for 60-day bills and to $4.84} for deman 
A further reduction of } was made on 
Thursday, but on Friday the rate was again 
restored to $4.82} and $4.84}. On Satur- 
day actual business was done at $4.81 @ 
$4.82 for bankers’ bills, $4.837@#4.84 
demand, B44 for cable esectons 
= or In Con- 
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Commercial 
LIMITATION OF TAXATION. 


In Webster’s Dictionary a tax is defined 
to be ‘‘a rate or sum of ‘money assessed on 
the person or property ot a citizen by gov- 
ernment for the use of the nation or state.” 
Judge Cooley, in his ‘‘ Constitutional Limit- 
ations,” says that ‘‘ taxes are defined to be 
burdens or charges imposed by the legisla- 





tive power upon persons er preperty to 
raise money for public purposes.” Bouvier, 
in his “‘ Law Dictionary,” says that a tax is 
**a contribution imposed by government on 
individuals for the service of the state.” 
These definitions, essentially concurrent, 
give us the idea of a tax, as a compulsory 
payment of money to the government, 
levied upon the individual and enforced 
under the authority of law, for public and 
governmental purposes. 

When the object is one to which the tax- 
ing power can be lawfully appHed, the ex- 
tent of its exercise is necessarily unlimited. 
In the language of Chief-Justice Marshall : 
“The power of taxing the people and 
their property is essential tu the very exist- 
enee of government, and may be legiti- 
mately exercised on the objects to which it 
is applicable to the utmost extent to which 
the government may choose to carry it.” 
In the nature of things, no limitation can 
be safely imposed upon governments in 
respect to the extent to which the taxing 
power may be carried. It is not possible 
to anticipate beforehand the emergencies 
that may arise in the affairs of government, 
ang demand an amount of taxation which 
under other circumstances would be both 
oppressive and unreasonable. Hence, the 
extent is wisely, for the most part, left to 
the legislative discretion; and this makes 
the taxing power one of the strongest and 
most pervasive powers of government. It 
can reach every species of property and, 
directly or indirectly, reach all classes. 

Is, then, the taxing power absolutely un- 
limited, except as it may be limited by ex- 
press constitutional provisions? Far other- 
wise. There is a limitation involved in the 
very nature of the power, which no legis- 
lature, whether state or national, can law- 
fully disregard. Taxes are to be levied for 
public purposes, and for these only. The 
money raised by taxation cannot be appro- 
priated to private uses, without an outrage 
anda fraud upon the people. There are 


_ certain uses of the funds collected by taxa- 


tion which are recognized as public, and 
which have repeatedly been so adjudged by 
courts of justice; and these uses constitute 
a very important limitation upon the taxing 
power. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the Loan Association 
vs. Topeka, took the ground that no tax 
can be levied by any legislative power, ex- 
cept ‘in aid of a public object, an object 
which is within the purpose for which 
governments are established.” There is no 
authority, in any government that deserves 
the name, to tax one man for the private 
benefit of another. The use must be public, 
or the so-called tax is void ab initio, as an 
act of attempted legislative robbery. 
It may not always be easy to distinguish 
a public from a private use, 80 as accurate- 
ly to draw the line between the two; yet 
the principle that taxation is exclusively 
limited to the former and can have no ap- 
plication to the latter is the settled doctrine 
of American courts. In the case above 
alluded to the Supreme Court of the 
United States held a law enacted by the 
legislature of Kansas to be unconstitutional 
because it contemplated taxation in aid of 
a private manufacturing corporation. The 
only ground upon which taxation to aid in 
the building of railroads has been held by 
the courts to be a legitimate exercise of the 
taxing power is the fact that these roads, 
though owned by private corporations, have 
been regarded as public highways in their 
uses. They are so treated for the purposes 
of legislation, and hence may be for the 
purposes of taxation. On any other prin- 
ciple no court would sustain such aid fora 
mement. 

Not a few persons, especially among the 
laboring classes, seem to have the idea that 
the Government owes them a living in some 
way, and not a few politicians are constant- 





ly playing their cards to get private pos- 
session of public funds. Both ignore the 
fact that these public funds are the pro- 
ducts of taxation, and that this taxation, 
not to be robbery, must be limited to pub- 
lic objects—objects not partially and in- 
cidentally beneficial to the public, but a 
direct and general benefit to all. Appro- 
priations of the public money and loans of 
the public credit must be limited to such 
objects, or taxation to supply the one or to 
pay the other is simply plunder under the 


forms of law. 
Ca oe ae! 


LOST OR DESTROYED BONDS. 


We are occasionally asked for informa- 
tion as to what remedies holders of United 
States bonds have in the event of their loss 
or destruction. The answer depends in 
part upon the question whether they are 
lost or destroyed, and in part upon their 
charactes, whether registered or coupon 
bonds, 

If the bonds are registered, their loss or 
destruction does not impair the power of 
those in whose names they are registered 
to draw theinterest at the place designated. 
The fact of registration secures this right 
against all contingencies. Under the law 
approved March 8d, 1871, duplicates of 
such lost or destroyed bonds can be pro- 
cured by giving notice to the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, stating the num- 
bers and amounts of the bonds, the title of 
the loan or loans under which they were 
issued, the date of the authorizing act or 
acts, and the full name and address of the 
registered payee. Hence, every holder of 
such bonds should keep a record of them, 
containing these marks of identification; 
and when lost or destroyed, he should 
prompfly notify the Treasury Department 
at Washington, that they may at once be 
caveated on its books. In addition to this, 
the loser must make out an affidavit, set- 
ting forth all the facts in respect to the 
acquisition and loss or destruction of the 
bonds, and indemnify the United States by 
filing in the Treasury ‘‘a bond in a penal 
sum equal to the amount of the said miss- 
ing bond (or bonds), and the interest which 
would accrue thereon until the principal 
thereof is due and payable, with two good 
and sufficient sureties, residents of the 
United States.” These steps having been 
taken, in conformity with the law and the 
rules of the Treasury Department for carry- 
ing it into effect, the Treasury is authorized 
to issue duplicates of lost or destroyed 
registered bonds. 

If, however, the bonds be coupon bonds, 
and are lost or stolen, not defaced or de- 
stroyed, then the Government does not 
undertake to supply any remedy to the 
loser. Such bonds are like a bank-bill or 
legal-tender note. They pass by delivery, 
and are payable to any one who holds them 
in good faith, without any reference to the 
manner in which their possession was ac- 
quired by previous holders. The Supreme 
Court has settled this general principle of 
law. The Government cannot perform 
the duties of a keeper of such bonds, or 
those of a deteetive or indemnifier in the 
event of their being lost or stolen. The 
hazard of holding them must of necessity 
fall upon the holders; and this is the great 
reason why a registered bond is always 
preferable for permanent investment. 

If coupen bonds be defaced or destroyed, 
not lost or stolen, then, under the act 
approved June ist, 1872, the holders have 
the same remedy and by the same methods 
that are applicable to registered bonds, as 
already stated. The steps to be taken are 
precisely the same in both cases. 

In view of this statement, we give three 
items of precautionary advice to all holders 
of United States securities. 1. Always 
prefer a registered bond for permanent 
investment. 2. Be sure to keep a descrip- 
tive memorandum of all such securities, in 
some place distinct from that of their de- 
posit. 8. Never deposit them in private 
safes or ordinary bank-vaults, but always 
keep them in the vault of some safe-deposit 
company, ifit be at all possible, even at 
the price of some considerable inconven- 
ience. The arts of modern burglary have 
proved to be more than a match for bank- 
vaults or private safes. The most absolute 
security is that of a safe-deposit company ; 
and this where practicable, should always 
be sought. 








SOUND SENSE. 


JupGr Aayew, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court in the case of Scott v. The Na- 
tional Bank of Ohester Valley (‘‘ American 
Reports,” vol. 13th, p. 711), said: 

“No officer in a bank, engaged in stock- 
gambling, can be safely trusted; and the evi- 
dence of this is found in the numerous defaulters, 
whose speculations have been discovered to be 
directly traceable to this epecies of gambling. 
A cashier, treasurer, or other officer, having the 
custady of funds, thinks he sees a desirable specu- 
lation, and takes the funds of his institution, 
hoping to return them instantly ; but he fails in 
his venture, or success tempts him on, and he 
ventures again, to retrieve his loss or increase 
his gain; and again and again he ventures. 
Thus the first step, often taken without a crimi- 
nul intent, is the fatal step which ends in ruin 
to himself and to those whose confidence he has 
hetrayed. Hence, any evidence of stock-gam- 
bling or dangerous outside speculation should be 
visited with immediate dismissal.” 

We characterize this as the soundest kind 
of common sense; and it has wider relations 
than those which simply refer to banks. 
The moment a man who snstains a fiduciary 
relation to others—whether as a bank presi- 
dent, cashier, clerk, or as the holder of trust 
funds, or as the director or officer of a 
railroad company—gets himself into a posi- 
tion in which his pwn private interests be- 
come a temptation to do anything incon- 
sistent with his official duties, then he is in 
peril to himself and will be very likely to 
betray the confidence reposed in him. Such 
may not be his purpose in the outset; yet 
the chances are that his own selfishness 
will be too much for his integrity. He sees 
or thinks he sees,an opportunity to make a 
good thing~for himself, and forgets the 
duties which he owes to others. When he 
has taken the first step in the wrong direc- 
tion the temptations to further similar steps 
multiply; and onward he goes until over- 
taken by the final crisis of his own destruc- 
tion. 

If the inner history and successive steps 
of defaulters were fully told, the story 
would present a chapter on human nature re- 
plete with warning. Some parts of it would 
exbibit hideous, conscious, out-and-out 
knavery, utterly bereft of.any moral prin- 
ciple or any regard for the rights of others. 
Other parts would show the weakness of 
principle, rather than its total absence. All 
parts would prove the wisdom of the 
utmost practicable watchfulness and cir- 
cumspection in reposing trusts in others. It 
does no harm to watch an honest man; and 
there is a sense in which it is prudent to 
treat every man as if he were or might be 
dishonest. Misplaced confidence is a very 
common thing in the walks of business, as 
well as in the social relations of life. 

aes Ln 3H 





DRY GOODS. 


Tuer drawbacks to an improved condition 
of trade in the dry goods market are slow- 
ly but surely disappearing, and the process 
of recuperation is making steady progress, 
while the belief in a favorable future is 
gradually increasing. Although no boom 
of speculation is anticipated, nor is it 
desired, as the experiences of the past have 
not been forgotten, nor have the results of 
inflated prices been obliterated from the 
memories of the many who have weath- 
ered the storms of the past, a healthy and 
legitimate demand, founded upon a profit- 
able basis is prophesied by those whose 
judgment has always been tempered with 
conservatism. The volume of business for 
the week, if not fully up to expectations, 
was fairly satisfactory. There has been a 
large representation of buyers from the 
South and West in the market, and their 
joint purchases reached an important ag- 
gregate amount; but there was an utter 
absence of the enap usually witnessed 
at the outset of the season, operations 
having been conducted with a degree 
of caution suggestive of still impaired 
banking facilities. Local jobbers bought 
very sparingly at first hands, and a strictly 
moderate business was done with exporters 
and the manufacturing trade. The general 
jobbing trade was characterized by the 


’ usual midsummer dullness; but a very fair 


distribution of domestics, prints, blankets, 

flannels, jeans, etc., was made in package 

lots by a few of the leading jobbers. 
Corron Goops.—The eotton goods mar- 


ket has presented no new features calling 
for special mention. Agents report a 
steady call for plain and colored cottons, 
but there is very little disposition to antici- 
pate future requirements, and selections 
are almost wholly of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. Buyers readily admit that all cot- 
ton goods are very cheap at current quota- 
tions, but they have evidently made up 
their minds te pursue a cautious policy for 
the present. The curtailment of produc- 
tion now taking place in New England and 
elsewhere will doubtless have a beneficial 
effect upon the market in due course, and 
it is hoped that many more mills will fol- 
low the example of those that have deter- 
mined to shut down for a time. 

Print CLorus were dull in demand, but 
prices remained unchanged at 3}c. for 
64x64 ‘* spots,” 3 5-16c. for 64x64 ‘‘futures,”’ 
and 2 13-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—There was a steady demand at 
first hands for relatively small parcels of 
dark fancy prints, and a few specialties, as 
choice plaid effects, velvet styles, etc., 
were fairly active. Shirtings are in pretty 
good request for the time of the year, and 
asteady movement in the best makes of 
indigo-blue prints is progressing. Furni- 
ture prints and cretonnes, robes, and mourn- 
ings are in fair request, and an improved 
reorder demand for flag and decoration 
prints is reported in some quarters. 

GincHamMs.—There was a very fair busi- 
ness in the most popular dark dress ging- 
hams, and many styles are already suld 
ahead in leading makes. Indigo blue 
ginghaums are doing fairly well, and staple 
checks are in moderate request. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady in- 
quiry for all-wool and worsted dress goods, 
resulting in a fair aggregate business; but 
there is still room for improvement in this 
department of the trade. Soft wool suit- 
ings and sackings are moving in consider- 
able quantities, and certain makes are 
closely sold up to receipts. Cashmeres are 
doing fairly well, but the demand for fancy 
worsteds is somewhat irregular, and prices 
of brocades, etc., are very low in some in- 
stances. Plaid and mixed cotton fabrics 
continue in steady but moderate request at 
unchanged quotations. 

Woo.en Goops.—For some classes of 
goods in the market for woolens there has 
been an increasing demand, corresponding 
with the advance of the season; but men’s- 
wear woolens, from which the market natu- 
rally takes its tone, have been dull and 
somewhat irregular. The clothing trade 
are still very conservative in their orders, 
and this fact, while it accounts for the 
small volume of business in first hands, is 
yet regarded by sagacious traders as a 
promise of stability. The policy which 
distributors are pursuing is doubtless partly 
due to the action of the banks ia curtailing 
facilities which they have hitherto been 
somewhat recklessly extending, and partly 
to the stricter adherence of many wholesale 
houses to terms of settlement to which the 
pressure of competition has led them to 
attach too lax an interpretation; and in so 
far as it is to be accounted for by these 
causes it is the result of necessity. The 
market for domestic woolen goods showed 
the same general features as have marked 
it for some time past. Fancy eassimeres 
were, so far as present demand goes, a 
drug in the market. Casual reassorting 
orders for popular makes of worsted coat- 
ings were being received. Jobbers were 
disposing of occasional pieces of jeans and 
satinets to package buyers. The movement 
in fine woolen shawls was continued with 
fairly satisfactory results, it being a fore- 
gone conclusion that orders would be con- 
servative. Handlers of hosiery were push- 
ing torward their shipments on account of 
recent orders. In other respects no change 
was to be noted. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Some of the importing houses were do- 
ing an increasing business in foreign dress 
goods, especially British luster fabrics, such 
as pongees, mohairs, end-and-end silks, 
silk plaids, checks and stripes. Good 
orders have now been received for these 
goods, and shipments aggregating a con- 
siderable amount have been made, while 
some makes have been sold ahead of 
arrival. Beiges, cheviots, tricots and simi- 





lar materials were also in fair request, and 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Tusurance, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. NEW RATES OF 
PREMIUM. 


Last week we announced, in advance of 
any other paper, the change in the rates of 
insurance adopted by this company. We 
now give the particulars in regard to these 
changes. 

One new policy and one new form of 
ingurance by all existing policies--are 
now announced by this company. The 


former is the semi-endowment, alleged 
to be the most popular form yet 
offered. It runs always for twenty 


years, and is paid like any other in case 
of death within that term; at the end of 
that term the holder receives one-half the 
amount insured, plus any existing addi- 
tions, and the transaction is closed. It 
will be readily perceived that this amounts 
to an ordinary life policy, with a definite 
guaranty of a cash surrender-value of fifty 
per cent. of the face of the policy at the 
end of twenty years. This guaranty is 
clearly valuable; its desirability is a cold 
question of comparative cost. The cost is, 
of course, extra, and the statement in the 
company’s rate-book that ‘‘ the annual pre. 
mium is but a trifle more than the ordinary 
life rate, and but little more than half the 
rate for a 20-year full endowment,” is 
quite unwarranted by the facts; for, by the 
same rate-book, we find that an ordinary 
life at 35 is $22.42, the semi-endowment is 
$29.18, and the regular endowment is 
$45.64. An increase of over 80 per cent. 
on the ordinary life rate should not be 
officially stated as *‘ but a trifle more”; and 
$29.18 is not ‘‘little,” but is very consider- 
ably, ‘‘more than one-half” $45.64. So 
bold a deficiency in accuracy of statement 
would not have been expected in such a 
quarter. 

Waiving this, however, the rate-book 
cites as an example a policy at age thirty- 
five, which would aggregate, for twenty 
premiums of $29.18 cach, $583.60; re- 
payment of one-half, at the end of the term, 
leaves $83.60 as the cost of twenty years’ 
insurance, or $4.18 per year, no account 
being taken of dividends meanwhile. 
Twenty years of a regular twenty-year en. 
dowment, starting at thirty-five years of 
age, at $49.79—not Mutual Life rates—would 
be $995.80; settlement at the full face 
value would then pay $4.20 more than 
the premiums, instead of $83.60 less, so 
that this plan appears the more favorable, 
as bringing the cost of insurance a fraction 
less than nothing and making the whole 
process purely one of accumulation. If, 
however, it is claimed—what the rate-book 
under examination does not claim—that 
interest should be taken into account, then 
we have the following, assuming the rate 
of compounding to be 4 per cent: 
®@ annual premiums of $99.18 agwrewate........ $93 67 


Deduct the $500 returned at end of term........ bu0 vv 
403 67 

Coat of inaurance per year................. w 18 

2% annual premiums of 840.79 aggregate........ B1,b41 94 
Deduct the $1,000 returned at end of term...... 1 000 00 
Hl 

Coat of insurance per year...............++- 27708 


Here is an apparent difference of $6.91 
per year in favor of the Mutual’s semi- 
endowment. But 4 per cent, is certainly 
too high a rate, and if we tuke 8 we find 
the ennual cost to be $15.87 and $18.89, so 
that the difference is only $8.52 per year, 
and this small difference is liable to be 
affected by a difference in actual dividends. 
Of course, the semi-endowment has the 
present advantage of lighter cost; but the 
plain ordivary life has this advantage still 
more; and by the case as presented, we are 
to look at thé result in the final settlement, 
rather than in present cost, to see the ad- 
vantages of the ‘‘semi” over the ‘full 
regular” form. On the whole, it does not 
strike us that the Mutual’s new form of 
policy has the elements of a distinguishing 
and permanent superiority. 

The new form of insurance, which has 
hardly gone into operatign as yet and is not 
yet publicly known, is of a different charac- 
ter from the new poligy just discussed, It 
is applicable to all policies issued, and 
policies written under it are called ‘‘ five- 
year distribution” policies. The amount 
of this is that dividends are made only 
quinquennially, and the dividends accumu. 


lated since the last distribution, in case of 





* the future of this colossal company. 


death, remain with the company, the policy 
being absumed to have no dividend value 
until the completion ‘of éach ‘quinquen- 
nial term, just as interest earned in 
savings banks is forfeited in case of 
deposits withdrawn prior to the end of 
each quarter. Some of the customary 
restrictions on travel are waived; 
death claims are payable immediately on 
receipt of proofs; nothing is said about 
suicide; and ‘‘a cash surrender value will 
be given for policies that can be legally 
surrendered, and their accumulations, or 
the latter alone, at the end of the fifth year 
of its issue.” (The amount of this surren- 
der value is not stipulated, and it will be 
remembered that some other companies go 
further than this in the same direction.) A 
like option to surrender occurs at the end 
of each quinquennial period; but in no case 
except on written notice within sixty days 
previous. An increase of rate is charged 
on this plan, thus: 
Semi. Regular 


Plain endow-Wyr.en- Same, on the 6 
Life. ment. dowm't. year plan. 


Age M,.,,.. $19 30 828 00 $4491 23 30 B32 30 B49 60 
Age %...... 2242 216 466 2710 w10 5090 
26 S12 491 3220 369 5300 


The following are the ‘‘ regular” or un- 
reduced rates : 


Plain Live, ®%-year endowment. 


Age 0....... 00.45. $22 70 848 53 
AGC BB... ... cece ee 26 38 49 79 
ABC MW, ... 2. eee ee sl BO 61 78 


Whether the superior inducements of- 
fered in connection with the Mutual’s 
‘*Five-year Distribution ”’ policies are suf- 
ficient to make them worth more premium 
than is charged by any other company on 
any corresponding furm of policy is a ques- 
tion each proposing insurer may answer for 
himself. It is plain, however, that not 
only is the notorious 15 per cent. reduction 
in rates abandoned, but there is a fraction 
under 8 per cent. increase upen the old 
rates. The reader will not fail to notice 
that there is a flavor of Tontine in this 
plan, as respects dividend accumulations; 
itis Tontine—or semi-Tontine—indubitably, 
as far as offering each member some chance 
of profiting by the retained earnings on 
policies expiring within each quinquennial 
period. Notwithstanding the rate-book re- 
affirms that the Mutual ‘“‘does not issue 
Tontine or other speculative policies,” the 
principle of Tontine is here. On the other 
hand, it will probably be said, with truth, 
that this is a return tothe old plan of quin- 
quennial dividends, and that that plan was 
in use (and contained the principle of Ton- 
tine) before the Tontine of the present day 
was proposed; or it might be said that 
Tontine is only a copy of and enlargement 
upon that old plan. 

We shall hardly do any injustice by saying 
that the Mutual will expect and seek to 
turn its future business mainly into this 
new channel. How far this will be accom- 
plished we must waitto see. The old 
‘* reduced” rates remain; but whether the 
issue of policies under them will not be 
quietly discontinued, after a while,we leave 
the reader to form his own opinion. The 
fact is thatin this plan the company restores 
the old rates and adds about three per cent. 
to them; and if this is intended as a 
way of abandoning the erroneous position 
taken a few years ago, which we strongly con- 
demned, we are not disposed to criticise it or 
interpose any obstacle. That this is wise we 
need not say; and, in view of all the present 
conditions, we regard the revised and in- 
creased rates as safer and better than 
those which were abandoned, not only 
for the Mutual, but for all compa- 
nies. ‘lhe conditions have been changing, 
and both seriously and permanently. No- 
body has doubted Mr. Winston’s ability— 
his infallibility isthe attribute which is not 
admitted. We could say sharper and more 
bitter things of him than that he will per- 
sist in an error because he has once made 
one; but we could say nothing so uncom- 
plimentary and severe as that. We prefer to 
believe—and to honor him in believing— 
thet time has given him, as it gives to all 
but the hopelessly foolish, increased wis- 
dom; and so we _may venture to congratu- 
late the entire life insurance interest upon a 

change of direction which bodes well for 
all and will allay the fears we have been 
compelled to share and express concerning 





THE CONTINENTAL LIFE. 


Mr. A. B. Hepsvrn, the present receiver 
of this most unhappy company, officially 
announces, July 28th, that he is directed by 
Court to pay a third dividend of four per 
cent. on the reserve value ofall valid policies, 
and that he “shall proceed at once to prepare 
for such dividend, and shall be ready to pay 
it in the course of two months.” Two and a 
half per cent. of this dividend comprises the 
fund held by the state, which has been turned 
over to the receiver for distribution. This 
dividend wil] not be a final one; another 
will be paid; but the receiver is unable 
now to state its amount, Policyholders 
need not cOmmunicate with the receiver— 
unless to send their post-office address, in 
case that has been changed during the past 
year—as & receipt for the amount payadle 
will be sent out for signature to the address 
as now given on the schedules. Policy- 
holders are expressly notified that brokers 
and agents cannot render them any service 
whatever, even of time; hence employment 
of any such person will be a sheer waste of 
money. [In this last suggestion Tne INpE- 
PENDENT concurs; policyholders can do 
nothing but quietly await the receipt of 
their fragment, and should not divide it 
with anybody, no matter what representa- 
tions are made to them. ] 

The above is given almost exactly in the 
language of the receiver’s circular. Up to 
this year, 23 per cent.—$1,080,652—has 
been paid. We need not recall the miser- 
able story which illustrates the practical 
ineffectiveness of state guardianship. The 
unfortunate members of the Continental 
receive back, after this long delay and sus- 
pense, less than one-third—not of their tota, 
interest, as in case of savings banks, but of 
their reserve; this divides what was never 
meant to be divided, and is as if somebody 
should deliver to the husbandman, in lieu 
of the crop he has been tending and await- 
ing, a part of the half-developed seed he 
planted at the beginning of the year. 
The moral is not that savings banks are 
better than life insurance, any more than 
the almost equally wretched destruction of 
a pumber of savings banks proves that profli- 
gacy and the corner saloon are better than 


industry and thrift. Nor is the moral that 
to keep your manee in your own pocket, on 
the assessment method, is better. The diffi- 
culty with that plausible-sounding scheme 
isthatthechief part‘of ‘‘your” money—, ¢., 
the contributions you expect and for which 
you join and pay—is kept in other people’s 
pockets, and then does not come out on 
call, at the proper time; on the other hand, 
an undue portion of what does come out of 
your pocket meanwhile goes to support 
the blo owers-up of the bubble. No, the 
moral is only the old one—that level com- 
mon sense and prudence, primitive hon- 
esty, and careful obedience to laws other 
than statutory, are as indispensable in life 
insurance as anywhere else. Their absence 
means and produces collapse; their pres- 
ence means and produces stability aed suc- 


cess. 
ee 


THE LAW FOR THE COLORED 
BUNCOMBE. 


Tne following explanatory letter needs 
no comment, except that anybody who has 
time and disposition may occupy a moment 
in reflecting upon the decadence of legisla- 
tive methods which (as alleged in this in- 
stance), permit the enactment of harmless 
laws, known to be as ineffective as a bull 
against the comet, merely ‘‘to please Mr. 
Chappelle,” whose name is several, if not 
legion: 

Mr. Editor:—I have just read your article, *‘A 
Statutory Curiosity,” upon the recent action of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, in passing a law 
to prevent discrimination against colored per- 
sons by life insurance companies. I think you 
will be interested in a brief statement of the 
origin and history of this loqisietion. 

e bill was introduced by Mr. Julius €. Chap- 
lle, the only colored member of the legisia- 
| ay of 1884. 

It was referred to the Committee on Insur- 
ance, and came back with the report that “ the 
bill ought not to pass.” 

This report was ably defended by the Commit- 
tee, who used against it the same line of argu- 
ment which is stated in your article. The bill 
was defended by its author, Mr. Ohappelle, 
on the sentimental ground of alleged injustice 
to the colored race, and an appeal to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to be true to its ancient 
traditions in this regard. 


Mr. C —— is a very bright and pleasant 
man, and edly popular with all of his as- 
sociates. 


ie | in spite of the adverse report of the Com- 

a large ogee RB My mag passed 

thie alt though most who voted for it did so 
because they pated to ay Chappelle, 

and it seemed to them not 
amount to much ban Ay ab ‘while not likely 


todo any good, hy, mageetae- 


tive of any evil. 
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Massachusetts Mutual lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs: 
83 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


CHARTER PERPELUAL. 
FRANK CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
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The thirty- oe annual report of this old-estab 
lished company gives evidence of the sound financial 
condition and nereasing prosper] of su.” Toe Dien: 
Its income for the year <E was ae 29.00; its 
disbursey ents 178.3 ieaviny a baisnce ot 
nearly ek sen m ae of gr a 
claims not yet due, reported elaine, pal dl iden 
the reserve on existing panes, oe there tage 
surplus ¢ : er two. and a q 

assets over lant year is 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 24TH, 1884, 


250.000. 








The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
ny, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 81at December. 1888. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 

uary, ry, 1883, to 3 Slat December, 1883...... $4,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

January, Piiinscescelacssdbbespasebieese 1,639,282 63 
Total Marine Premiums. . mt. 
Premiums marked off =, ut ‘; Semey 

1883, to to tis t December, 1883............ 84,260,428 93 


Losses wd ane 2 om 
va . coe se 1 901,042 38 


The Gempeny has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, Ci » Bank and other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
Loans sec by Eioe tocks and otherwise.. — 1,956,500 00 
Real bd pie claims due the Company, ame 
Premium Notes and Bilis Hecelvabie..-... 1,598,306 79 
COR TR BARR. ccccccccccccsccvceccccccevscsce 335,710 68 

AERGUAA, 2.0 cc ccccccsccsccevcccosecees 812,972,319 4 « 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ng certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Slat December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 

3, D. ‘donee HORACE GRA 
8 DENNIS, MUN RLIES, 

H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHA ARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, OH fii 
GORHON SURNAM, 283 GBC 
Ha STURG 18. Tian ave ’ 

at . LOW. —_ THOS. B. DINGTON, 
i at DODGE, 


QORACE K. THURBER, 
ROOT, 


AND, 30) 
Jon, NN H EWLETT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
a% GEORGE BLISS. 

MILLA BW BURDETT, WILLIAM H. MACY, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 9d Vios.Prea't. 


Mechanics’ Fire Insurance Co., 


OF BROOKLYN. 





OFFICES: 
217 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN, and 
164 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JOHN K. OAKLEY, Prest. 


WILLIAM H. MOLE, Vice-Prest. 
WALTER NICHOLS, Secy. 
MERRITT TUTTLE, Asst.-Secy. 
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co. 


. Or Philadelphia. 
caEVERTY-POURTH 4 ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Reserve fog reinsurance, unadjusted Tosses, 


ms pacusenccwostenseneseepase: sane 852,970 26 


“1,804,519 21 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE. LE NRUR- 


OF HARTFORD 
Cony, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 

JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
y President. 











Sakae” 


e Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY. New York. 








NIZED 1850. 
67th Semi- jae Statement, Jan. Ist, 1884 
CASH CAP TAL... bdadadibeoousdeess 
Reserve for Reinsurance... .......... “€ 
Reserve for all other i liabilities Keovece p of 
FEB Dc cccccccceoccccsscoccesceces 210 
1,874.0, 34 34 99 
Policyholders bya thts Hey: 
we Spee fe? of — 
NEW voRkK SARETY FUND LAW. 


R NOT President, 
THOR. F. GOODRICH. Vice President _ wg! 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. _ GEO. “C. HOWE, Asst, Sec 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (C0, 


OF NEW YORE. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr. - <= = President. 






companies 

feitable 

their policies in “Sores 
See Charter. 


OFFIcE, Coat AND | anv [non 
ExouwanGe BUILDING 


# Corner New Church and Court. 
land Streets, New York. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 
Cash Capital. aeeniete 








cas Assets, sy 1st, 1882....92,565 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
t, REMREN LANK. Vice-Pree’t and Serv 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 








INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
IBY oA Soman 
All Forms of Life and nd Endowment Polwies leeued 


T. H, BROSNAN, President 
G, P. FRALEIGH, Seorelary, 
. tt, BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 











ABBOUS......00000scccccceccsccerssccees $16,901,943 27 
Liabilities................cccecereees 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................+ $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 





TotalCash Assets - - - - - -+ = $4,867,942 O1 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
All other Claims, less than...............0:006 Oe ce Re 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Ocenntinn 

BS ie cccenccccscdccccscssncsscsecsesstccncontocstvonesseveasis 1,750,137 81 

Sl cccsncieastspveoudecteucetenrbetecentetebede amebersameeninia setek 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes Of 18B8A........0. scccccccccscscccrscccoccces coveee 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January 18t, 1884..........c:cccccceeseeeeeeee 1,661,797 28 
No delinecsstchadsiinandstiabbisbadethitvicindprisesenesialevianenianiladiaiiaes 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - .- 





- $4,867,942 01 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 


LEDGER ABSETS, January 1st, 18BB.........ccccccersscecsseesesererseeerereraneresees $45.529,581 54 








INCOME 
PUI i. coca vinsitibistnisacnisivinetiinsd babitblacieemensisien $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate..........cccssccscssesecerseeees 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 
#59 000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............scsssssssessssessereseeenees $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuities,.............ccccccsseesesseceseeeees 2,906,999 94 
NE TE, cial so cnkt edb scashv wheerensarseisbedreeniieceimaian 148,455 75 
Torat) Pai Fo PORCUMOUMONG os sibiis sda di crecsesccsesceescccetsosveveossecesshonens $6,461,070 66 
MORNE ORD III ns ecsccechtsscccnncédecsensnstibicensvéinapenssansneontpinenipaieagsanted 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange.........ccssseesessrereeeees 1,019,156 66 
I I vscnsticeseonsacesecoreagtatesnarie tess thtaststssiscaincouainabrineaant oie 978,616 06 
Bbatn; Dost y and City Tame iisis isc dik ss ic ecccvsassocscncinccospactescegnnsvezacasescees 107,060 11 
PEAS: OT iis nis vesteccseermnntiinsereneuiensunaneet $8,567,908 49 
Nar Casu Assets, December 81st, 1888.........ccccccccccccesereeesseseeecoesees ees $50,482,249 78 
ASSETS. 
Bennie end Mer vcesesccececeopscsvevscnepopccosccessnsocscccssseensesevsabeccsseneetien $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 

wae GG iii di bnsdcectAdesscctdsiitectvtnsionicrrnectdenennte nieeeeubadaanls 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws. of the State of New YOork........cccccccscssseesersserseeerseeerees 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Citi€s......ecerereeeeee 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*...............ssecreersreseeeees 8,979,998 38 

(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested.) 

Cente, CM svisin sessiveddcvcercsssndescecdeessineee renbbainssediecdessteaiiees 112,545 15 

Due from Agents on account Of Premium’............sceceesseseererteceeeess ° 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 78 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds Over COBt........::csseseesesserseececessceeeess 765,658 53 

Interest and Rents due and accrued.,........s.ssccsccssscssrssssecseceseesceesesseeeres 451,350 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

TRE, re Wi ircnticonecscnsenceonnsesocensvess sanietedieteiiedienauiienen 446,125 00 
Daten Fees is tives derocccievecssntsinecoecttasirevtesinntbieltitetetebiacdn 935,208 00 
Torat Aganra, December Sist, 160B......ccocccccepsccseccocecesccocccccsocdecssvecesse $53,030,581 70 
Tora Liasiuitiss, including valuation at FOUR per CENL.........000.00seereeeee 43,914,612 44 
Powas, Pemerenen QemieGRicvseciscccvsdessencenes séscictsevittsins tvtitatacsoeteianeana $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is... 12,100,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,283 00. 
Waew AsSUBaWOn i 1008, 2... sccsescsdccocssocccccessosesdovessencnbseso’ he ddaecedvsobaldadidods - $81,129,756 
TOPAt, AGPURAWGR,, c.ccorccdecoscoscecescsddesovcciscescavedesctecdsoduosstapeebssanetipaaeee 275,160,588 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ) 


Actuaries. 
J. G. VAN CISE, ) 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E, W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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Old and Young, 


ASCENDENCY. 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 





BY WILIJAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


“Suear, my lords,” he said—and paused a 
breath— 
In that proud presence this his maiden word ; 
Followed an instant’s stillness deep as death ; 
Derisive laughter then the stillness stirred. 


Haply those haughty heirs of ancient blood 
Deemed that their fresh-made fellow in the 
hall 
Faltered to feel the unaccustomed flood 
Of old pretension frowning from them all. 


The term amused them, “Sugar”! A good 
joke! 
This upstart lord was such a merry man! 
They really now were tickled fit to choke, 
And round their ranks the lordly titter ran. 


Intently he, on one sole business bent, 
How to advance the profit of the state, 
Straight to his task without ambages went, 
And named forthright his subject of debate. 


But with that titter, he drew up bis hight, 
In pride of manhood shaming pride of birth, 
Flashed from disdainful eyes to left and right 
Sword-strokes of scorn that quelled their 
heart of mirth. 


Sugar,” he said again, and they sat mute ; 
“Sugar, my lords,” once more, and, ‘* Who 
laughs now?” 
None laughed, but he stood ruler absolute, 
Thenceforward, with the thunder of his 
brow. 
Taraytown, N.Y. 
———_ 


ON A MAINE FARM. 


BY F. B. STANFORD, 








Tus farm is in a locality known as the 
** Tucker Neighborhood,” and is owned by 
the Squire. Going north along the eld 
Stage Road on which the farm borders, you 
see the Squire’s house first after passing 
through a scattering pine wood and coming 
to the foot of a hill up which the stage 
horses always shamble in a tortoise sort of 
fashion. It is a square, two-story house 
with a hip-roof, painted white, and orna- 
mented with green blinds. There are two 
giant elms in front, and in the rear, a rod or 
two removed, is a red barn. A short dis- 
tance beyond is the residence of the Tomp- 
kinses, and still further up the road is 
**Uncle” Cephus Tibbetts’s place. Then 
you come next to the school-house, where 
there is another road that branches off and 
in the course of a mile runs past the meet- 
ing-house, Deacon Springle’s, Silas Fogg’s, 
and the domiciles of the dozen or more 
other people who live in the limits of the 
neighborhood. 

We discovered the Squire’s—my com- 
panion and I—one sultry July day ; and 
we rolled up the green paper curtains of his 
wife’s spare room with the notion of remain- 
ing under his roof a cuuple of weeks as 
Summer boarders. But we stayed five 
months—until the green fields were bare 
and bleak and the ‘‘ chilly blasts of Novem- 
ber” rattled the timbers of the old house 
and whistled in the chimneys above the 
birch-wood fires. There is something idyllic 
about life on a farm provided you can sit 
on @ piazza or lie in a hammock with a 
pleasant book in hand and watch the farmer 
a-field. The Summer days melt away im- 
perceptibly; and, like the lotus eaters, you 
may live and lie reclined careless of man- 
kind. If visions of men hurrying pell-mell 
through hot, crowded streets, chasing the 
dollar, now and then come to you, they 
make you still more conscious of tranquil 
ease and comfort. On the Squire’s farm a 
month is but a day, and five months scarcely 
more than a week. 

When we arrived the household was com- 
posed of the Squire and his wife, Priscilla, 
their daughter, Miss Delindy, the Squire’s 
sister, and Eben, the hired man. Like Fal- 
staff, the Squire was found to be “ a goodly, 
portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most 
noble carriage.” His wife, if she were to 
sit for a photograph, would produce a pic- 
ture bearing a striking resemblance to those 
that usually accompany advertisements 
which set forth the merits of some cure for 
chronic liver complaint—the portrait of the 
patient before the remedy is applied. Pris- 
Miss 





Delindy is fair and forty (perhaps) and de. 
cidedly prim. Eben, a tall, muscular man, 
appeared, on first acquaintance, to have the 
face and gravity of an Indian chief. He 
turned out to be Miss Delindy’s affianced. 

‘*Goin’ to git married soon,” the Squire 
explained, winking and nodding over his 
shoulder toward the couple strolling cff 
under the apple trees, and leaving the rest 
of us to pass the evening without them. 
‘Known each other, off and on, these 
twenty years; but they’ve got to do their 
courtin’ out of sight all the same.” 

‘Don’t let Delindy hear you, Cyrus,” 
said his wife, anxiously, 

‘She won’t hear anything. 
as well as blind, I guess.” 

We were all sitting out under the apple 
boughs in the moonlight. The Squire 
smoked a clay pipe, that dealt death and 
destruction to the long-billed mosquitoes, 
his wife was knitting a stocking, and Pris- 
cilla chewed gum. Fire-flies blinked in 
every direction, and down in the meadow 
the bull-frogs piped their sweetest strains. 
By and by Uncle Cephus Tibbetts came 
along and joined us—a hale old man, well 
up in the eighties. 

** No,” said the Squire, continuing what 
he had been saying, after introducing Uncle 
Cephus. ‘No; farming don’t pay down in 
these parts. The youag folks raised round 
here found that out long ago, and they’ve 
been gittin’ away till the neighborhood 
haint gut a baker’s dozen of ’em left.” 

‘*They’re all kinder loony to git away to 
the cities or out West as soon as they can hoe 
their own row,” said Uncle Cephus. ‘ But 
I dunno’s I blame them much.” 

‘*In plantin’ and harvestin’ most every- 
body has to hire Canucks, who come over 
from Canada,” the Squire went on. ‘It’s 
gittin’ so there’s nobody else to hire out. 
But this part of the world was good ’nough 
for everybody till Ohio, and Ilinoy, and In- 
jiana, and Californy was discovered.” 

“Thats so,” Uncle Cephus agreed. 
**When them Ohio wagons begun to go 
along this road here, forty years ago, they 
sorter drew the young people right along 
behind them. If I could have things my 
way, I'd say, let’s try things a spell the way 
they was in twenty-nine, or so, when Gin’- 
ral Jackson was President. None of the 
land hereabouts, I can tell you, had to have 
top-dressin’ on it in those days.” 


Love’s deaf, 


‘If it wa'n’t for havin’ to cart on top. 
dressin’, things would be agreat deal differ- 
ent, I guess,” said the Squire, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe. ‘‘Them Western 
farmers wouldn’t have everything their own 
way then.” 

The Squire is fond of old lang syne, and 
the time when General Jackson was Presi- 
dent is a period Uncle Cephus likes to 
dwell on. ‘This we soon discovered. And 
it will be found, perhaps, that the Maine 
farmer in general looks back rather than 
forward to the agricultural glory of his 
state. He likes to tell of the times when 
corn was so plentiful that no one ever 
thought of sending away for it; of the 
days when the crop to the acre was twice 
as large as at present and ‘‘ it wasn’t a job 
to scrape along from one year’s end to 
another”; of thetimes when farmers’ sons 
and daughters found farming as good as any 
otuer business. He refers to the last cen- 
sus regretfully and calls attention to the 
fact that the population of the state does 
not increase. 

‘“*A good many of the farms are worn 
out, you see,” explained the Squire, on 
another occasion, when the subject was 
again the topic of conversation. ‘And 
what haint worn out is mortgaged, I guess, 
for about all they’re wuth.” 

‘* Your guesses, brother, are often notice- 
ably extravagant,” said Miss Delindy, re. 
provingly. ‘* Under the benign benefi- 
cence of a kind Providence nodoubt Maine 
farmers will continue to thrive moderately 
even if they are obliged to send West for 
corn and apples and meat.” 

‘* Very likely, very likely, Delindy,” re- 
turned the Squire, moving away. 

Miss Delindy had been the schoolma’am 
of the neighborhood two decades, and it 
was hinted by the Squire that her concealed 
weapon was a pocket dictionary. On her 
part, Miss Delindy told us confidentially 
that the Squire was a confirmed pessimist, 

But the Squire, since we became ac- 


quainted with him, has proved himself qu ite 


~ 





the opposite of such a character. As he 
appears on first sight, he is a hearty, easy- 
going man, whom a gold mine would not 
tempt away from the boundaries of the 
neighborhood. When Autumn comes and 
he begins to carry his produce to market, 
he growsirritable, perhaps; but a peaceful 
interlude after supper with the pipe, whose 
breath is death, usually restores him to re- 
pose. We have watched him frequently 
set out for market, in the cheerless gloom of 
the early dawn, sallying forth with old 
Dobbin through the gate of his ancient 
domain, and then creeping down the road, 
melancholy and slow, like a hearse going to 
a funeral. When he returned in the after- 
noon he was always in a dejected state. 
Potatoes hadn’t ‘‘riz” any since the pre- 
vious day, or butter and eggs ‘ wa’n’t 
wuth carryin’ in.” He considers the store- 
keepers his natural enemies and returns 
from encountering them like an old soldier 
tired of warfare. By sunset, though, he re- 
gains his ordinary satisfaction with the 
order of things, and during a part of the 
evening sits out on the doorstep playing 
the fife, a kind of music that always seems 
to stimulate the frogs to active endeavor. 


After the big red barn was filled full, the 
bins in the cellar heaped with apples and 
the produce of the garden; after the sides 
of the house were banked with hemlock 
boughs piled deep around the underpinning, 
to keep the warmth within; when the 
stringed pumpkin hung over the kitchen 
stove, and the birch-wood fire was kindled 
on the hearth of the sitting-room, at the ap- 
proach of the evening, the Squire and his 
neighbors began to have time to be social. 
Frequently, after supper, the Tomkinses 
dropped in—Ephraim, and Lydia, his wife, 
and their five children. Now and then 
Deacon Springle (who lives on pop-corn and 
skim milk) came also; and once or twice a 
week Uncle Cephus and Silas Fogg, with 
their ‘‘ women folks,” would put in an ap- 
pearance. Finally there came one evening 
in particular that had been anticipated a 
long time, the one appointed for the mar- 
riage of Eben and Miss Delindy. The oc- 
casion and a little affair that immediately 
followed, added together, made quite a 
night ot it. 

The neighbors began to gather in the 
sitting-room at an early hour, and the 
Squire, dressed in his Sunday clothes, and 
the calf-skin boots he had worn once a week 
for the past fifteen years, stood at the door 
to receive them somewhat formally. By 
eight o’clock everybody, including a shy 
young parson, was on hand. The Tom- 
kinses, the Foggs, the Deacon, Uncle 
Cephus, people from up and down the road 
and the cross-roads, together with most of 
the young folks who had been Miss Delin- 
dy’s pupils, were arranged against the walls 
waiting the coming of the bride. Most 
everybody appeared rather sober or em- 
barrassed by the formality of the affair, and 
only a few attempted conversation. Mr. 
Fogg especially was noticeably uneasy from 
the moment he arrived. He watched the 
clock anxiously; he went out two or three 
times, and once he said in a low tone to the 
man next to him: ‘‘’Taint best to say any- 
thing to the Squire yet awhile. They won't 
be comin’ back till late, I guess.” Putting 
this and that together—Mr. Fogg was a 
constable and the Squire a deputy-sheriff— 
it was easy to surmise that something was 
‘in the wind.” Later, Mr. Fogg informed 
me, privately, that a whisky seizure, ac- 
cording to the Maine law, would be the 
next thing in order as soon as the couple 
were married. A farmer by the name of 
Jackson, a mile or two up the road, pro- 
posed to have a busking the following night, 
and two of his cronies had gone to a neigh- 
boring city, as on similar occasions, to get 
the necessaries for a glorious drunk. 

The moment the Squire learned the news 
from Mr. Fogg, a few minutes after he had 
given Miss Delindy away, he got off his 
fifteen-years-old calf-skins, hustled on his 
cow-hides and a buffaio coat, and then 
hastened to the barn to harness his mare 
to his buckboard wagon. The Constable 
had brought his team with him; and shortly 
‘he was rattling off up the road while the 
Squire tightened the reins over the mare in 
the opposite direction. The plan was to 
meet in the course of an hour at the junc- 
ture of two roads known as the Jerusalem 
and the Ridge roads, five miles distant. 


After going up the Stage Road a couple of 
miles, the Constable would turn into the 
Ridge Road and be in the way if Jackson’s 
friends came back that road; the Squire set 
out for the Jerusalem Road, to head them 
off if they chose that route after reaching 
the juncture. It was thought probable, 
however, that the ‘‘rummies,” as the 
Squire called them, would not arrive at the 
cross-roads before midnight; and he and 
the Constable arranged to meet there and 
wait for them. 

The night was dark, but the Squire drove 
ahead at a lively trot, regardless of what- 
ever might be in the way. Down-hil] and 
up-hill the mare kept at it without stopping 
at least an hour, and the five miles stretched 
out, it seemed, toseven. At length, how- 
ever, the place where the roads come to- 
gether was reached without meeting any- 
one, and soon afterward the Constable, 
with a third man drafted into the service, 
arrived. The roads meet in the midst of a 
heavy growth of pines; and the darkness 
just there was dense enough to cut. The 
Squire drew off at one side of the juncture, 
and the Constable at the other side; then 
P there was nothing to do but wait and listen 
for the expected team; for the Constable had 
ascertained that it had not yet returned to 
Jackson's. 

‘‘There’s a lot up there hangin’ on for 
them to git back,” he related, gleefully. 
**They think we haint gut a notion yet 
what they’re up to.” 

“We're upto snuff most of the time, I 
reckon, David,” returned the Squire, getting 
out his pipe and preparing for action. 
‘*They don’t git the start of us very often 
now, I can tell you.” 

For the writer’s benefit, the Squire, as 
soon as he got the pipe fairly under way, 
began to overhaul his memory, and also 
fell to relating several adventures in con- 
nection with whisky seizures. 

‘Young man,” he said, a little gruffly, 
‘*when you read in the newspapers that the 
Maine liquor law is a failure, don’t you take 
any stock in the statement. I’ve lived in 
these parts, boy and man, hard on to sixty 
years, and I know that the law is the best 
new-fangled notion that’s taken holt of the 
liquor question anywhere’s I’ve heard on. 
If rum was as plenty round here as ’twas 
when 1 was a boy, there’s more’n a dozen 
who’d be drunk half the time. They 
can’t git it now without goin’ to all this 
bother, which they don’t want to try on 
very often, I can tell you. We spill it for 
them "bout every time; and, when we catch 
them, they have to pay a fine or go to jail.” 

‘* What we took out of the rummies the 
last two years in fines we’ve got a good 
hearse with for the town,” said Mr. Fogg, 
in a low tone, acros; the road. 

**Cost two hundred doliars,” said the 
Squire. ‘And a mighty pooty wagon it is, 
too, for the money!” 

While the Squire was telling about the 
several ways resorted to by the ‘“‘ rummies ” 
to smuggle liquor into the neighborhood, 
we heard the rattle of a wagon approaching. 
Then the Squire jumped out and stood in 
the middle of the road with the Constable 
ready to demand a halt. But after the 
wagon had continued to come on a few 
moments it suddenly stopped, and some- 
body somewhere in the obscure vicinity 
whistled in a low key. Either a spy had 
been near us or a reconnoiter was taking 
place. The Squire and the Constable 
walked down the road several rods without 
finding any one; and then the Squire 
whistled also ; a signal for his team to be 
driven along to him. He was going on 
still further with his hand on the bridle 
when, to our great surprise, somebody a 
few rods behind us quickly drove off. 
The team had been drawn in somewhere 
along the road, and we had passed it in the 
dense darkness. 

‘*Quick !” said the Squire, beginning to 
turn about, ‘‘ grab holt and slew round the 
wagon.” 

Springing in, he seized the reins, and 
started in hot pursuit. Away we flew over 
the frozen road at a reckless speed—out of 
the woods, up the Ridge Road, past a 
league of stump fence and stone wall in no 
time. 

- “They’ve gut a tired horse and the mare 
will overhaul them ‘fore long; you'll see!” 
said the Squire, confidently. 





“I guess they’re loaded down to boot,’ 
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added the Constable, who was clinging to 
the back of the buckboard. 

It was soon evident, however, that the 
pursuit was not to be a shortone. The 
pursued continued to hold their own in 
spite of the mare’s speed. Three or four 
miles were hurled behind before the Squire 
began to gain on them; and then he was a 
trifle nonplussed when they turned into the 
Stage Road, and started up it, away from 
the Tucker neighborhood, with a new“ener- 
gy- The road now lay straight ahead more 
than twenty miles. 

**]'ll wind that tarnation critter o’ theirs 
if it takes me till daybreak,” he said, brac- 
ing his feet and urging the mare on. 

The mare stretched out her long neck 
and pulled the buckboard with its load after 
her at a break-neck gait. Her hoofs struck 
fire, the wagon creaked and bounced, and 
things in general appeared to be spinning 
in every direction. Before long we all 
rushed down-hill, and at the bottom, where 
there was a watering trough at one side of 
the road, the pursued met their Waterloo. 
Their colt knew the place, sheered to the 
trough, and brought the flight to a sudden 
end in a destructive up-set. The mare shot 
past several yards before the Squire could 
stop her; and by the time he and the Con- 
stable got back to the wreck the two men 
had crawled out from the wagon and stood 
ready for war. 

** ook a-here!” said one of them, indig- 
nantly, pulling his hat over hiseyes. ‘‘What 
you been chasin’ us for, I'd like to know? 
Do you want to rob us?” 

**] know you, Tom Larrabee; and I'll 
show you what we're after,” said the Squire, 
iostantly seizing a trunk that Iny up-side 
down near the smashed wagon. 

‘*T warn you to let that trunk alone,” 
Larrabee continued, hunting for a large 
stone. ‘It belongs to John Jackson’s girl, 
who’s been down to the factory to work; 
and if you touch it you'll git yourselves in 
trouble.” 

The Squire broke open the trunk at once, 
pulled out two or three empty meal bags, 
and then brought to light a couple of two- 
gallon demijohns. 

‘‘Are these the kind of duds Jackson’s 
gal totes around?” he asked, smelling of 
the contents of the jugs. ‘*Mr. Constable, 
it’s a sort of p’ison that in the name of the 
law we'll spill right here.” 

While the Squire and the Constable per- 
formed this undertaking swiftly at one side 
of the road, Larrabee walked back and 
forth nervously, undecided what to do, and 
his companion wrestled with their fright- 
ened colt. 

The affair was settled with dispatch; 
and after assuring the men that he knew 
them both and would deal with them 
further in a day or two, the Squire invited 
the Constable to a seat in the buckboard 
and pointed forhome. Larrabee then gave 
vent to some strong language as the mare 
trotted off. 

Daylight was just breaking when the 
Squire drew rein at his own gate. Some- 
where round at the other side of the house 
there was a great racket taking place; tin 
horns, one or two drums, and men’s voices 
were making the vicinity howl with noise. 

‘*Here’s another rinktum,” said the 
Squire, jumping out, rather ferociously. 
‘* It’s them fellows that’s been waitin’ up to 
Jackson’s barn come downto serenade Eben 
and Delindy. [Ill send them "bout their 
business in a hurry.” 

He hastened into the house through a 
back door, and in a moment or two he was 
heard banging away murderously with his 
old musket from an upper window. His 
blood was up. 

But nobody was killed. The field, de- 
serted by the enemy, showed no trace of 
carnage ten minutes later. 

ih esi hidist | = fad hth 

THE descendants of Rebecca Nourse, who was 
hanged as a strong witch at Salem, July 19th, 
1692, held an anniversary at Danvers, about a week 
ago. Twohundred members of the tamily ap- 
peared and the gathering was very interesting. 
Benj. F. Nourse, of Boston, presided. A letter 
from Mr. Whittier was read among other relevant 
papers, in which the poet said that in executing 
Revecea Nourse the authorities of Salem put to 
death the most Christian woman among them. 
To have to admit an ancestor hanged for murder 
or horse-stealing is unpleasant ; but in the ad- 
mission of a great-great-grandmother hanged 
for witchcraft in Massachusetts, cometh honor 

to the New England family-tree. 


THE MOLE. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


His skin is gray as though he were 
A curious kind of mouse ; 

Yet his ancestors never were 
The inmates of a house. 





He loves the darkness of the soil, 
Where, safe from sight and sound, 

He burrows at his ease, and builds 
A tunnel through the ground. 


If insect armies travel there, 
Perhaps he gathers toll ; ; 

For if no cunning he possessed, 
How could he be a mole? 


He is a skillful architect ; 
At work he does not nod, 

And with miraculous swiftness makes 
A fortress of the sod. 


And yet if he believes in war 
I have not found it out ; 
And of his courage in the field 
I have a serious doubt. 


He’d rather delve within the dirt 
Than gaze upon the sky. 

It takes no old philosopher 
To state the reason why. 


He could not dwell above the earth ; 
His labors would be missed ; 
He needs the science of the soil— 
This dumb geologist. 
Avuausta, Ga, 


BUTTONS. 


BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


THERE was a good deal of talking to be 
done before it was finally decided to admit 
a new member to the Forest family. Down- 
stairs the cook and the two maids had found 
much to say against it, but old Thomas the 
butler had hardly known at first which side 
to take. He was sure that it would be a 
great trouble to have a boy in the house, 
and he feared that such a person would be 
more hinderance than help. Still, the truth 
remained that Thomes was growing old and 
stout, and that he disliked to be always 
hurrying up-stairs to answer the front door 
bell, and half the time the errands were but 
foolish ones. Either the parlor fire wanted 
mending, or Mrs. Forest wished to have a let- 
ter posted, or Miss Alice was obliged to send 
for a carriage, or the street door would be 
besieged half a dozen times within the half 
hour just when Thomas was busy arranging 
the table for dinner, and at such times 
Susan and Bridget, who were good-natured 
girls enough, were sure to be at the top of 
the house and of no use whatever, and 
Thomas puffed and fumed and thought no- 
body in the city had so much care as he. 

But when Mrs. Forest had suggested that 
they might find a young lad useful in the 
household there was an alarmed feeling in 
the kitchen, and, as we have seen, even 
Thomas himself could mention objections. 

To tell the truth, it was an imaginary 
boy who was so much dreaded; a wicked 
boy, who never could be found when he 
was wanted, who broke everything he 
touched, and who made muddy boot-tracks 
all over the clean floors of the basement, 
A boy with a fabulous appetite, who darted 
selfishly at the choicest morsels of food, 
who used bad language, and who would 
steal if he had a chance, and lie inexcusa- 
bly and continually; whom the cook must 
cook for and the seamstress sew for, and 
whose muddy tracks and clutters of whit- 
tlings and upset pockets the other maid 
must be forever sweeping up, and whose 
unaccomplished duties would be added to 
poor Thomas’s already crushing burden. 
In short, a cloud seemed to overspread the 
whole sky; but when Mrs. Forest made up 
her mind to a thing it was sure to be done. 
And so, though she was the kindest of 
mistresses, there was a silent rebellion, 
and the good people down-stairs looked 
upon themselves as being a little removed 
from martyrdom and went about their work 
for the next few days with unhappy faces. 

It luckily happened that Miss Alice For- 
est went out one morning to see a poor old 
woman who had formerly been well-to-do, 
but who, through long illness and increasing 
age, had become unable to work. She had 
long since come to the end of her own sav- 
ings, and, as the cold weather came on, it 
seemed to her and to the kind people who 
had taken an interest in her, that she could 
no longer take care of herself. Her chief 





anxiety seemed to be her little grandson, of 


whom she was very fond. She could not 
bear to be separated from him, but he had 
been at school, and at work in his play 
hours and vacations, earning only a small 
amount of money from a very hard master. 
It seemed, even to her, that he could have 
a more comfortable home elsewhere. She 


soul tried to stop the tears that fell from 


her eyes with her bent and stiffened fingers. 
Alice Forest remembered the little fellow 


made her eyes shine with a new light. 





could no longer cook for him, and the poor 


very well, though it happened that she had 
not seen him lately, and a sudden thought 








‘Mrs. Kaley,” she said, ‘‘ I know just the 


right thing. I wonderI have not thought 
of it before. Mamma and I have been say- 
ing that we must have a younger person to 
help Thomas. He can’t go up and down, 
stairs so well as he used, and many of 
our friends find a boy in buttons the great- 
est comfort in the world. Youknow a boy 
doesn’t get tired with running about, and 


Mamma and I so often have notes to send, 
and lately I have had to depend upon mes- 
sengers.” 

‘*Thomas always was one that liked to 


save himself,” said old Mrs. Kaley, looking 
cheerful again; and they both laughed a 
little. 


‘*] will hear Dan’s lessons myself,” said 
Alice, who grew more enthusiastic every 
minute over her new plan, ‘‘ and you know 
that Mamma is sure not to let him be over- 
worked. We will get some clothes for 
him and see that he is well taken care of, 
and if you arein the Old Ladies’ Home he 
can often go round to see you.” 


‘*I’m only afraid he is too small to be of 
much use to you,” said Mrs, Kaley, crying 
again. ‘‘ But there was never anything that 
was such a comfort to me. Often I’ve said 
to myself, if Thomas were giving up the 
place and Dan were an older lad, there's 
nothing would let me die so happy as to 
know the poor boy was so well placed as 
with Mrs. Forest. His poor grandfather was 
Lord Westland’s valet when I married him, 
and never a man knew his business better. 
I’m sure some of it must be in his children, 
though poor Danny is all that is left me 
now out of all my family. Dear, dear, I 
always hoped I would get back to England, 
and lay my poor bones with my own peo- 
ple there. But indeed its joy that makes 
me cry now, Miss Alice; it is indeed. I have 
been waked these many nights with trouble 
of mind about Dan.” 

S80, one morning, a few days later, 
Thomas, and Nora, the cook, who happened 
to be in the kitchen together—heard a light, 
quick step coming down the stairs, and 
looked quickly round to see alittle fellow, 
in dark green clothes, fastened and trimmed 
with rows of small, shining silver buttons. 
He looked from one to the other, and all 
fears which she had conjured up of this 
type of all boyish wickedaess fled from 
Nora’s motherly heart. Dan looked a little 
pale and thin and a trifle sober, but his 
hair was so curly and his face so clean, and 
he looked so harmless and so lonely and so 
afraid they might not be going to like him 
that, before Nora had time to lift the corner 
of her apron to her eyes, Thomas had said, 
in his most condescending fashion: ‘I 
suppose we see the Lord High Admiral, 
now; don’t we, Nora? and it’s I myself will 
give you a welcome, my little man.” 

And Dan lost the blown-away look he had 
worn at first, and smiled cheerfully, and 
sidled into a chair, very shy, but quite dis- 
posed to like his new surroundings. Nora 
asked for his grandmother, who was an old 
friend; and Thomas fairly bustled for once, 
he was so anxious to impress his young aid 
with the importance and circumstance of 
these new duties. Dan. thought it was 
quite confusing and tremendous. Miss 
Alice was going to have a lunch party that 
day, and he had already been told about 
wailing at the door. His grandmother's 
housekeeping seemed nothing beside this; 


and it gave him great comfort when his 
young mistress’s big dog came along wag- 
ging and friendly and smuggled its nose into 
his idle hand. 
the dog for us, any way,” said Susan, who 
now made her appearance. And Dan 
smiled again and strokei the creature’s 
silky head as if he could think of nothing 
pleasanter. 


‘* Laws, he'll take care 0’ 


Even Thomas liked this dog; though 


Towser was still very young and full of 


pranks. He was hardly three-quarters 
grown, and though gentle Mrs. Forest had 
wondered if it were possible to keep him in 
the house, her daughter had begged so hard 
for her pet that she had consented to bear 
his company. He never succeeded in tak- 
ing so long a walk as he wished, and he 
went bounding up and down-stairs to make 
up for his loss of out-door exercise. But 
he was a delightful, affectionate creature, 
and had already won everybody’s heart, 
and it was not surprising that little Dan, or 
Buttons, as he must now be called, was his 
willing servant from the first moment of 
their meeting. 





It was like entering a new world when 
Buttons came to a knowledge of his duties 
that day; but he was quick and ready to 
learn, and shrewd Thomas noticed that his 
fingers were strong and sure, and that he 
handled the glass and china in a way that 
did not promise much breaking. He liked 
to see the pretty things, and he soon knew 
a great deal about the house. He was not 
the less likely to prove useful because 
many of his ancestors had had long and 
careful training to just such business, and 
by the time he began to open the street 
door to Miss Alice’s friends, he had a sense 
of pride and possession and of belonging 
to the pleasant house which was now to be 
his home. He wondered deeply at a great 
deal that went on, and meant to ask his 
grandmother many questions. In the hurry 
of serving the lunch he had little to do ex- 
cept to watch what was being done; but he 
was told he would have more part in such 
ceremonies for the future. He perched 
himself in the kitchen in a wide window 
ledge, with his ears wide open to catch the 
sound of any bell that might ring. His 
new buttons shone in a delightful fashion, 
and when two or three of his cronies came 
down into the narrow area by the base- 
ment window and made faces at him, he 
felt it to be a matter of small consequence, 
and turned manfully away, not even re- 
senting the spectacle of Jim Harris's tongue, 
which was being extended to its fullest and 
most derisive length. 

There was a good deal of excitement 
when the little feast was over; one of the 
young ladies could not find her muff, 
though she was sure that she had brought 
it with her. Buttons was appealed to, but 
could not tell if he had seen it, though he 
tried very hard to remember, and got down 
on his hands and knees and crept about 
among the chair-legs and fot-stools in the 
little reception room, which was already 
growing dark in the short Winter day. He 
felt very sorry for pretty Miss Dean, and 
listened eagerly to whatever was said, and 
wished he could find the muff, which had 
just been given to her for a birthday 
present. She was sure that she had put it 
down on one of the chairs near the grate; 
but at last she was persuaded that she must 
have dropped it as she stepped from the 
carriage, and she went away feeling much 
grieved. Dan's grandmother used to sew 
furs sometimes for a fur dealer, when she 
was well, and he knew that they were 
often worth a great deal of money. It 
seemed to him as if this unhappy event 
ought to make a great excitement; but to 
his surprise everybody seemed to forget 
about it after a little while,so many im- 
portant things were continually happening 
in this interesting new world. 


For a week or two everything went 
smoothly. The other servants praised their 
new comrade to Mrs. Forest, and she was 
much amused to see the good effect of so 
much youthful spirit upon old Thomas, 
who seemed determined that nobody should 
think there was such a great difference be- 
tween Buttons’sage and his own. The 
women said that he gave them no trouble, 
and was always ready to help, which was, 
indeed, true; but after a time the first 
bloom of his enthusiasm was a little faded, 
and there came a day when he stayed out- 
of-doors very late in the afternoon, on his 
way home from an ecrand. Jim Harris and 
some other friends had waylaid him, and 
they had been coasting together and time 
had flown faster than usual. Mrs, Forest 
had said more than once that Buttons must 
have a play-day; but it was most unfortu- 


nate that he should have chosen ea after- 


noon when Susan was already out and 





Thomas also; and although Bridget was 
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very busy with some important sewing up- 
stairs, she and the unwilling cook had to 
share the duty of waiting upon the dvor. 
There were an unusual number of callers 
that afternoon, for one reason and another, 
and when naughty Buttons came in, with 
his eyes shining and the reddest cheeks in 
the world, he was shocked to find himself 
in deep disgrace. And when he was asked 
what he had done with Miss Alice’s little 
leather belt-bag, which she had left on the 
table in the hall, he had not the least idea. 

Mrs. Forest sent for him and spoke very 
kindly. She said he had been a very good boy 
and quick at learning, but he must be care- 
ful to know about his work, and to ask if 
he were wanted before he made plans with 
his playmates. She should take care that 
he had an afternoon to himself now and 
then; and he must remember what he saw, 
too, and must take charge of the hall when- 
ever he was init. They were afraid that 
the man who had come just after lunch to 
beg had stolen Miss Alice’s pretty bag. 
There was money in it, and some concert 
tickets which she had taken great trouble 
to get. The little chain had broken that 
held the bag to its belt, and Miss Alice had 
taken it off, meaning to carry it down town 
to be mended when she went out again in 
the afternoon. Buttons must not let such 
people in. It was quite unsafe. ‘‘I do not 
wish to turn deserving people away,” said 
the good woman, “but, if you will come to 
me, I will send a message 8) they can go to 
the proper place for work or help. And 
as for those who would rather beg than 
work, we have nothing to give them, But- 
tons.” But Buttons hardly understood. 
He wished he had come in sooner, and he 
knew that he ought not to have let the bag 
be stolen. He was very fond of Miss Alice, 
who was always so kind to him, and he 
went scampering down the kitchen stairs 
again, fur fear she wouid appear, Towser, 
the good-natured great puppy, jumped and 
whined as if he wished to say that he ought 
to have gone out-doors to play that afternoon ; 
but asfor Nora she would not turn her 
head to look at little Dan, and he went 
softly to the place where his house clothes 
were kept and began to put them on. 

“’Tis all along of that Harris boy,” said 
Nora, ‘He's a young thief, that'll come to 
the gallows yet.” And Dan thought she 
spoke of him, and flushed angrily ; but as 
he went back to the kitchen he noticed 
that he had Jost one of his shining buttons 
already, and he felt both guilty and peni- 
tent, and made up his mind not to make 
so much trouble again. They were all very 
good to him ; only that morning Nora had 
baked him the best turnover he ever ate 
in his life. 

It was the very next day that, while Dan 
was eating his dinner, the dining-room bell 
was rung as if somebody were in a great 
hurry. 

‘*Where are my overshoes?” Miss Alice 
asked, as the boy made his appearance; 
and Buttons went confidently toward the 
hal! cleset. 

** No, Miss Alice,” he said, looking a little 
frightened. ‘‘i forgot to cleanthem and put 
them away. Thomas wanted me, and after 
I pulled them off and you went up-stairs, I 
put them down for a minute, right here by 
the chair, and thenI forgot them. I did 
not mean to. Perhaps Thomas took them 
down-stairs.” 

But alas, Thomas knew nothing about 
them, nor any one else, and Dan’s young 
mistress was in a great hurry to go out. 
It seemed to him that the witches must 
have had a hand in it; and since Miss Alice 
was late he was sent up to the corner of the 
street to call a cab for her, and he felt 
exactly as if he were going to cry, and did 
not feel happy again even when the good- 
natured driver asked him to get up on the 
box and drive back to the house. 

That evening Mrs. Forest and Alice 
were sitting by the library fire, and after a 
while they let their books lie idle in their 
laps while they had a serious talk about 
Buttons. He was such a merry-looking 
little fellow. and so willing and eager to 
help, and so entirely to be trusted in many 
ways, that it seemed a great pity he should 
be so careless; and, worse than that, it was 
not thought in the kitchen that he told the 
truth. 

“‘I shall be so sorry to let him go away 
on his grandmother’s account,” said Alice, 





gravely. ‘Boys will be boys, Mamma, 
and I think if we have a little patience”— 

“The worst thing about him is his play- 
ing with a Harris boy, Nora thinks,” said 
Mrs. Forest. ‘‘She believes that these 
things which we have missed have been 
taken away and sold. Old Mrs. Kaley 
used to work for a fur shop, and I am 
afraid Dan knew the value of Mary Dean’s 
muff only too well. The child has such 
honest eyes, though, it seems hardly possi- 
ble he should have been such a little rascal; 
but if the older boy is bad he may have 
dared him to it. It was the very first day 
Dan came, you know.” 

‘*I can’t believe it,” said Alice, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘and Nora always takes the worst 
view of things. I heard her muttering this 
morning about having a little longears wait- 
ing round to hear every word that she said, 
and you know she professed great affection 
for Buttons at first. The Harris boy snow- 
balled her once, last Winter, Susan says, 
and she has never forgiven him. She was 
coming home from a funeral, and her best 
bonnet was quite ruined.” 

‘* We will do nothing about it for a week 
or two,” said Mrs. Forest, laughing a little 
at poor Nora’s mishap. ‘‘We will take 
pains to keep the child, if possible. He is 
already very useful, and saves everybody a 
great many steps, and you say that he is 
doing well at his lessons. Poor little man! 
We will not turn him adrift, if we can help 
ourselves; for, if his grandmother dies, he 
has not a friend in the world who could 
really take care of him; and that is a hard 
matter, when one is only a dozen years 
old.” 





But the next morning brought a story of 
further misdemeanors. It seemed that 
Nora had baked, and afterward frosted, a 
cake for lunch, and had put it aside to cool, 
and it had disappeared within half an hour. 
Buttons hai been very angry when he was 
accused of the theft, and had been sulky, 
and, for the first time, a little saucy; at 
least, Nora felt that she had by no means 
been treated with respect. A little later, 
one of her slippers vanished. She had left 
them near the range when she had gone out 
to early service, and had not thought, in 
her hurry after she came in, to take off her 
best boots. It was not a happy Saint’s day 
atall; and she came up to Mrs. Forest with 
a tale of woe. 

Mrs. Forest was very busy with some 
letters, and was quite disturbed when Nora, 
who was an excellent cook, and had lived 
with her contentedly for many years, an- 
nounced her intention of leaving after a 
fortnight, rather than be troubled by mis- 
chievous monkeys like Dan. 

Luckily Susan appeared on the scene at 
that moment with the luncheon cake, which 
was half eaten already, and altogether 
spoiled. It had a strangely battered look 
as if it had been gnawed and rolled about 
the floor. ‘I found it in Buttons’s room, 
beside the bed, ma’am,” said Susan, much 
excited, and I would never believe any- 
thing against the child till now.” 


‘‘And I that was cosseting him with 
every choice mouthful that was mine to 
give him,” said poor Nora, raising her 
voice and the corner of her apron at once, 
‘being a growing lad, and with a look like 
my sister’s son that died. For an ungrate- 
ful young thief I never saw his match; and 
he up to his tricks every hour in the day.” 

‘*What in the world is Towser about 
under the sofa?” asked Mrs. Forest, sud- 
denly. ‘* What is he eating? Can you see, 
Susan?” 

‘* Bless my heart,” said Susan, who had 
knelt down promptly to get a good look at 
the dog. ‘‘ If I live, it’s your slipper, Nora; 
but its small use you'll ever have of it 
again.” And she produced it, much 
mangled and defaced, to the great sorrow 
of its owner. 

‘*Tt’s a common trick with young dogs,” 
said Susan, apologetically ; for she was very 
fond of Towser. 

‘**ButI wonder if he has not been the 
plunderer all the time!” said Mrs. Forest, 
suddenly. ‘‘I remember now that I have 
often seen him playing with something or 
other. Do you think he could have carried 
away any of the other things we have been 
missing, Nora?” 

All hatred of the Harris boy and sus- 
picion of Buttons vanished at once. 





**T believe myself that it was the dog and 
nobody else,” cried the excited Nora. 
**Come away, Susan, to Danny’s room, and 
we may find more beside the cake. I'l] 
hunt the house over sconer than suspect an 
innocent lad.” And presently the story 
was brought back that natighty Towser 
had crumbled his stolen cake all over the 
floor under Danny’s bed, and that one of 
Miss Alice’s overshoes and a glove had 
been found behind a clothes-basket 1n the 
entry. 

Buttons listened placidly to this explana- 
tion, and was grateful for an uncommonly 
good supper, by means of which Nora 
made her apologies. And it was several 
days before the muff came to light from 
behind a shavings barrel in the furnace 
cellar. It was not very much hurt, though 
Towser had evidently meant to have a 
great deal of fun with it later. Either he 
had forgotten it altogether or was saving 
it for a special holiday. The little bag was 
found, too; but he was not guilty of that; 
for it had been somehow pushed overboard 
and had gone down behind the heavy hall 
table into a crack which all the family said 
looked entirely too narrow to hold it. 

Buttons thought everybody was very 
good to him. He still played with the 
Harris boy whenever he had the chance, 
for, if the truth must be told, Jim was not 
a bad boy at all. And Dan watched Tow- 
ser faithfully, as an added duty and re- 
sponsibility, and the dog grew steadier and 
wiser a great deal faster than any one 
would believe he could. Since he loved 
Denny better than he did anybody in the 
house, it is well he never knew how his 
friend was scolded and suspected for his 
own wrong doings. 

‘* Indeed, ’tis a lesson to us all to be care- 
ful how we condemn the innocent,” said 
Thomas that night at supper, and Buttons 
looked at him gravely, as if he meant to 
lay the lesson to heart as much as any one. 

Boston, Mass, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux InpErenpeEnt, New York. 








OMNIBUS WORD. 


In a word of six letters, meaning to explore, 
find part of a circle, waggish, a body of water, 
possesses, a part of the head, to obey, a vehicle, 
to attain, withered, an instrument with blades, 
to cut off, a mark from a wound, a part, exist- 
ing, an animal, ground stoned with gravel, a 
pursuer, masculine and feminine prononn, three 
interjections, a sack, a tree, to burn wood, 
either of two, a continued pain, a family, to 
crush, hasty, money, in like manner, 

FIVE DIAMONDS. 
* * 
se * aka 
eee enoOoe ene 
*e 00088 
00000 
**#Oo 004848 
see roe eee 
*** san 
* * 

Center Diamond ; 1, a consonant ; 2, to order ; 
8, a rich man of fable; 4, a boy’s plaything ; 5, 
a consonant, 

Upper Right-hand Diamond: 1, a consonant ; 
2, a small pocket ; 3, methods; 4, a wager; 5, a 
consonant, 

Left-hand: 1, a consonant; 2, artfulness; 3, 
to imagine ; 4, a tag; 5, a consonant. 

Lower Right-hand ;: 1, aconsonant; 2, a lord ; 
8, to make signals ; 4, limit; 5, a consonant. 

Lower Left-hand ; 1, a consonant ; 2, a vehicle ; 


_ 8, equals; 4, a place of repose ; ‘5, a consonant, 


HIDDEN ANIMALS, 


Twenty hidden animals in the following 
story. 

I shall go to a dance to-morrow night with 
Rose for the first time. I know that Rose al- 
ways has a great many partners, but I suppose 
that I shall have rather a time of it in making 
myself as attractive as she. In fact, I must be 
a very smart girl to be equal to her and make 
myself up to be a real beauty, which Rose says I 
am without fine clothes. If Sister Lize braids 
my hair as she alone can in a very becomiug 
way, I may look decent, 

She has « cruel knack of pulling just the hairs 
that make my head the most sensible of pain; 
but if I give a start or a pant her sympathy is 
aroused at once and she immediately makes such 
a pet of me, that I cannot complain of her care- 
lessness. Iam just as full of excitement over 
the prospect of my first party as Ican be! It 
seems like a dream, ora medley of the real and 
the unreal to think of going with my beautiful 
and accomplished Sister Rose into such a fine 
company. 





Perbaps we, as elegantly dressed and charm- 
ing sisters, will excite the admiration of a prince 
in disguise, or of an old ogre, appearing like a 
beautiful youth, and they will amaze brave men 
and lovely women by their devotion to us, and 
say that they became lovers at first sight of us, 
and each was tagging after us (not exactly their 
expression, but that’s what is meant) because 
we were lovely, and cruel, and ete., etc., etc. 

And they might declare that they would go 
at once and throw themseives from the cast'e 
walls if we did not promise to marry Guy Favor- 
ita and Leo Parditti. 

Well [ only wish—coming, Mother! I’ve gut to 
go and wash the dishes; for both girls are out, 
To think of coming out of my beautiful visions ‘o 
do work for them! ‘0, let me dream again” as 
the poets say. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JULY 24ru. 
A PECULIAR PUZZLE, 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY S8isr. 
THREE HOUR-GLASSES, 
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BrevYFiag 
PLANT PUZZLE. 

1, Cone-y; 2, stem-ple; 3, pod-ge; 4, leaf- 
bridge ; 5, bulb-ul ; 6, bud-get ; 7, root-eater; &, 
froud-e ; 9, petal-ite ; 10, scape-grace; 11, spur- 
ious ; 12, whorl-er ; 13, stipe-nd ; 14, style-t ; 15, 
keel-boat, 

WORDS BEHEADED AND CURTAILED. 

1, Corey ; 2, govern; 3, heard; 4, knows; 5, 
spent ; 6, shown ; 7, grows; 8, scare; 9, sated ; 
10, closed; 11, places; 12, moment; 13, stum- 
bles. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


FaBer 
SoLes 
GrApe 
Smith 
HaNdy 
BlEed 
BrAgs 
MoNey 
LoDes 
MoLdy 
AtOne 
RaGes 
BoArs 
RiNks 


Selections. 
“THE MOST-NAMED CHURCH.” 


A very good thing is the “U. P. C.” ; 

And not so bad is the old ‘‘ M. E.” ; 

The “ Old 8. P.” and the “New 8. P.,” 

“My church,” you know, or the new “RB, E.,”’ 
The ‘* Orthodox,” or the ‘* Hicksite Q.,” 

** You take your choice ”—may very well do ; 
And the old ‘‘ R, C.,” with a dose of ‘[rent, . 
Is not so bad—if one’s content ; 

But the most-named church, say what you 


may, 
Is the ‘*P, E. C., of the U.8, A.” 


PROFESSOR DELITZSCH. 


Wiruin the boundernes of Scotland there 
naturally exists a widespread and deep 
distrust of German students of the Oid 
Testament. There is a general impression 
that the result at least, if not the aim, of 
their investigations is to undermine the 
authority of Holy Scripture and to shake 
the certainty of the divine work of salva- 
tion, this disturbing impression, however, 
being relieved by the understanding that, 
if at war with tradition, they are equally 
at war with one another. And the instinct 
is right as re sthe religious tendencies 
of many of these scholars. It was enough 
to cause suspicion, to begin with, that the 
free handling of the Old Testament began 
at the time when many German a 
tors were just the people whom English 
divines were fighting as unbelievers. en, 
as regards later investigators, the feeling 
was undoubtedly just that the churches 
could scarcely consider their results until 
they should allow some operation to revela- 
tion and miracle. But it icin the writings 
of Wellhausen and Kuenen, two of the 
foremost living biblical critics, that the 


contemptuous anti-religious tone is mos} 
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striking. Wellhausen writes in much the 
same strain of his believing opponents that 
we expect in the Saturday Review when, 
particularly out of temper, it lights upon 
some exceptionally contemptible author. 
Kuenen is still more annihilating in his 
criticism, and, if possible, still less reverent. 

The equal of the last in point of scholar- 
ship, a very different man in faith, earnest- 
ness, and influence, is the gray-haired Franz 
Delitzsch, of Leipzig. His special province is 
the Old Testament, with the related branches 
of literature; and here he is a master. Since 
Ewald was laid to rest.outside the walls of 
Géttingen, Delitzsch is perhaps the leading 
Hebraist of Germany; and he has long been 
pre-eminent in his knowledge of that later 
Jewish literature whose absurdities and 
extravagances are a striking comment on 
the theory that it was just natural to Jews 
to write such books as the Old Testament. 
Delitzsch, however, is far more than the 
specialist whom the translations of his com- 
mentaries and ‘‘ Biblical Psychology ” have 
made known to English readers. A specialist 
first, his contributions to theological science 
are almost as wide as the science itself. 
‘*We all write "n apologetics,” says one of 
their theologians: and Delitzsch, besides 
the inevitable book on the subject, is well 
known in this field for vigorous pamphlets 
against Renan and others. He has, more- 
over, waged strong polemic against several 
of those new or modified systems of dog- 
matic theology in which Germany is about 
as prolific as the Scotch Church in acts of 
Assembly. His contribution to the litera- 
ture on prophecy is of high value. One of 


the brightest, however, of the many bright’ 


ideas that suggested his books was his 
translation of the New Testament into 
Hebrew—a work which is said to have had 
extraordinary influence in spreading 
among the Jews the knowledge of 
Christianity, and thereby Christian 
faith, But while, as the man_ ot 
profound learning and scientific gifts, and 
further, as the earnest evangelistic spirit and 
warm friend of missions, Professor De- 
litzsch is widely understood throughout 
Great Britain and America, he is still 
something to his multitude of friends and 
students which he cannot be to the public 
through his books. His influence over his 
students is vast, and he loses no opportu- 
nity of exerting it. For an hour daily he 
receives all callers in his house; and often 
meeting of afternoons some young friend, 
he oil cay him off to acup of coffee, 
leaving the young man proud of the honor 
for a week,and not soon to forget the weighty 
or earnest words of the resolute, fiery, 
on occasion almost fierce, little professor, 
who, as Lotze said, was so wondrously ac- 
quainted with everything in the earth be- 
neath and in heaven above. earnest a 
Christian, and at the same time so thor- 
oughly loyal to the truth as Delitzsch is, his 
students almost feel warranted in accepting 
his opinions unquestioningly. ‘‘ Where 
Delitzsch holds out,” they often say, ‘‘ we 
know there is good ground. Where De- 
litzsch yields it is done with.’ And in 
truth he is no longer orthodox on the pen- 
tateuch, as we count orthodox. ‘‘I no 
longer try to defend the indefensible,” he is 
reported to have said in his English society, 
one night, and he speaks of Jehovists, 
Elohists and priest-codes as matter of 
demonstration. But, if in part he has 
abandoned the position of his old fellow- 
worker, Keil, Moses is still to him a very 
mighty and distinct figure and a very con- 
siderable author; and resolute is the fight 
which he wages against the irrationally ex- 
treme positions of the ‘‘newer criticism,” 
and stern his accents when he raises his 
voice against the ‘‘irreligious, frivolous, 
aye, profane spirit” of their handling of 
God’s Word. 

Somewhat reserved in his class-room, 
Delitzsch shows himself more characteristi- 
cally in the weekly gatherings of his English 
association. Here to some twenty or more 
English-speaking students, chief Ameri- 
cans, he comes with his Hebrew bible and 
some crabbed notes on Tuesday evenings, 
and for an hour or so they see how a prince 
of German scholars does his work. At one 
time, it issaid, in the fashion of the country, 
he had his glass of beer at his side; but a 
generation of Americans arrived who took 
no beer, and he did not like to continue it 
alone. There, then, he sits at the middle of 
a large table—a little old man, with small, 
but well-rounded head, bald on top, yet with 
a fleecy fringe falling on the short neck as 
white as driven snow, a long, sharp nose, 
and two queer eyes, not looking quite in the 
same direction; for, while one seems to be 
considering the subject, the other is almost 
certain to be transfixing some listener, a 
little unhappy under the piercing scrutiny. 
His theme for the evening propounded, he 
launches out; and a sight ft is to see the 
enthusiasm of the old scholar in his work, 
the hurried eagerness with which he rattles 
over the leaves in search of a proof text; 
the glow of triumph in his face when the 
passage is found, read, and seen to be 
weighty and in point, and dead 
a t some ventures, is apparent; 
the abrupt demand followed by con- 
sternation in the person addressed, as 
to whether some particular student doesn’t 
admit this or agree with that; and the gen- 
eral sublime confidence, as is the way of 
Germans, in the correctness of his conclu- 
sions. Sad, however, are his tones some- 
times as it comes to his recollection that 

¢ spell of Wellhausen is on so many of 





influence perhaps to be in vain. And then 
there is that other change of voice 
when, digging in the old records for 
stray words or facts, his mind has sudden- 
ly suggested to it the thought of some 

ivine promise or some truth of salvation; 
and the strong voice deepens with rever- 
ence, and a new light comes in the 
faded eyes and over the richly-expressive 
face, which speaks for a moment of the 
spiritual life far down. 

Professor Delitzsch is an especial friend 
and patron of the English-speaking stu- 
dents. When such—Americans chiefly—be- 
come ambitious of the doctorate in theology, 
who like Delitzsch for advice in the 
methods and subject of study, and who for 
kindly recommendation of dubious candi- 
dates to the examiners? The intense per- 
sonal interest, indeed, which he takes 
in his students would be rare any- 
where, and is remarkahle in Ger- 
many, where the hardened devotees of 
science are suspected of preferring a good 
new fact to a new friend. He is ever on the 
outlook for the promise of ability among the 
ay men, and will ask some to write 

im a paper that he may see what stuff wn | 
are made of. And then that ‘‘ Delitzsc 
praised it” is likely to be the beginning of 
an ambition. 

This many-sided, deep-hearted, widely 
ee ay pape professor is a truly great man. 

here isa — deal of him painted into that 
picture of Browning’s of the scholar in the re- 
vival of learning who did a giant’s work in 
‘settling the business” of Greek particlesand 
problems in the caculus, yet planned hislife 
to end with God and “inthe morning.” The 
great weakness of the Lutheran Church in 
past times has been the division of labor 
and of sympathy existing between its 
scholars and its workers. tts ablest men 
wrote great books and left to the in- 
ferior the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. More than that, many of them 
labored to spread opinions which would 
have left little of a kingdom of God to ad- 
vance. But with the marked reaction of 
the last generation of the thought of the 
Church toward orthodoxy, professors have 
pg tolook more curiously out-of-doors, 
and to give help and counsel toward the 
growth of religious life. Nor of the men 
who came after the age of Rationalism, and 
through the stormy suceeding decades of 
shifting creeds hoped and labored for the 
day of the triumph of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and for a new earnestness in mis- 
sionary endeavor, is there now in Germany 
a more revered name than that of Franz 
Delitzsch. Not that the triumph is quite 
come; for there is bitter feud still regard- 
ing doctrine, and Wellhausen boasts that 
he is unanswered. Yet those who know 
are very sure that the Church as a whole 
has come round to evangelical faith; and 
certain it is that new churches are going up 
as never before since Luther, and Christ’s 
work being done as never before among the 
heathen and the poor.—Christian 


MBS. TOLIVER, AS A PROSELYT- 





In Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnston's 
‘**Old Mark Langston,” an amusing study 
of Southern life and character before the 
Civil War, occurs the following account of 
how the excellent Mrs. Toliver found her 
efforts of no avail to convert her dear old 
frien d, ‘‘ Sister Catlin,” from the Methodist 
to the Baptist persuasion. The two good 
old ladies were notable housekeepers, near 
neighbors, and devoted friends, agreeing on 
every point except denominational opinions. 
Tt was directly after one of these spiritual 
wrestles that Mrs. Toliver ‘‘ came in, dis- 
py ew le ys written on Ler face, 
almost jerked off her sunbonnet,” and ad- 
dressed her young boarder, Miss Rebecca 
Woodbridge, as follows: 

‘*Well, well . . . Miss Arbecca, the pred- 
igice, the predigice! for it ain’t nothin’ but 
predigice; for exceptin’ that she ‘are as 
sensible and good a person o’ the female 
sections as they is in this town, or this 
whole county, and I believe in my 
soul she be the religiousest.” 

‘*Can’t bring her round yet, eh? Mrs. 
Toliver.” 

‘*No! I had her onst this evenin’ whar 
she couldn’t squeal, nor even chirrup, so to 
speak, and I’d of clinched the nail on her; 
but somehow, to rave my life, I couldn’t 
lay my hand at the minute on the passage 
o’ Scripter I wanted, and 1 was a sarchin 
for it whenshe up, she did, and she scooted, 
a-sayin’ she had to make some wafers for 
Polly; and which I don’t know, Miss 
Arbecca, whether you know it or not, but 
these Methodist women . . . them women 
has to learn how to do good cookin’, because 
their preachers, so they tell me, has ap 
tites. Appetites is the word. But that 
aint neither here northar. To-day I see, 
or I could but consate I see, for somehow 
the words and the ideas come te me freer 
and easier than common—and I were a-pin- 
nin’ of her down and I see the iron were 
hot, or at leastways warm, and I wanted 
to strike before it got cold 5 and I found 
a passage o’ Scripter and I car’dit over to 

er 


‘* Well, you mind, Miss Arbecca, me and 
Sister Catlin—because me and her calls 
one another ‘sister,’ although we’re as fur 
apart as the ragin’ ‘mountain’, seas—we 
was a talkin’ about of infant baptism. . . . 
the younger scholars; his own moderating 

And while we was a-talkin’ there, in 





the back peazzer, my old Dominicker hen 
—and she may not ‘be sich a, layer, Mies | 
Arbecca, as some; that is, such a mons, 
tous, powerful layer; but (I'll say it open 
and above board) she’s the best setter and 
hatcher and raiser in all this whole yard o’ 
chickens. Well, now you jes’ listen to me, 
if you please. That hen, right in the midst 
of me and Sister Catlin, a-talkin’ on that 
very pint, she comes up, she do, to the 
chicken-trough, a-fetchin’ of her chickens 
to git water. 

‘* Sister Catlin were a-lookin’ at them, hen 
and chickens, while I were a-explainin’ o’ the 
doctring, as I knowed the blessed ’postles 
laid it down and 'pinted it to be followed. 
For that’s one o’ her ways, Miss Arbecca; 
and which, ef she’d listen to me, I'd con- 
vince her in no time. 

‘*T was jes’ a cappin’ o’ the -climack, 
when she ups, she does, and she say: 
‘ What a fine hen, Sister Toliver, and what 
a fine passel o’ chickens, to be shore!’ 
Well, Madam, Miss Arbecca Woodige, the 
words wan’t scercly outer her mouth before 
one o’ them chickens—he were a little 
rooster—he leaned, be did, too fur over the 
age 0’ the trough, or he were jes’ natchelly 
too smart, and lo, and behold, he hop off— 
enyhow he g»t right smack into the water! 
Well, now, young woman, ¢f ever you gee 
amad hen, then was the time; for, you 
know, or, ef you don’t, you mout know, 
that hens with young chickens is like some 
women, and don’t seem they can be satis- 
fied without a-fussin’ other with their youn 
uns or about ’em; and old Lady Domi- 
nicker are that kind in particklar. But this 
time I see she were in the right. 

‘* She sot on to that little rooster, and she 
pecked him here, and she pecked him thar, 
and he hollered and he hopped and he 
hopped and he hollered, until he hopped 
out agin’, and she yit give him a wipe on 
the back of his head arter he wore out. 

‘* Sister Catlin and me,” she continued, 
still laughing heartily at the recollection, 
‘‘we both, well, we jes’ had to laugh—her 
so mad and him so pitiful. But now,” again 
ea serious, even stern, ‘* on’t 
think a idea ever struck me so suddenly as 
the idea of all that a-happenin’ right thar 
while we was on the pint o’ the baptisin’ o’ 
children—and they a not knowin’ no more 
o’ its wallue nor what it’s for than that same 
little rooster; and [ says to her: ‘Thar,’ 
says I, ‘ Sister Catlin, you see that the very 
hens and chickens is agin’ it.’ 

- . + Bless your soul and body, 
madam, she wouldn't give up that much, 
and she declared the case wa’nt in point. 
And then I thought on that p o’ 
Scripter whar it says about ‘the beholdin’ 
o’ the fowels o’ the ar; but to save my life 
I couldn’t cote it quite at the minute, nor 
light on the book and chapter and veerse 
whar to find it; and before Icould light on it 
she ris, she did, and she scooted; but law! 
the iron had done got cold, and you = as 
well of beat on it with your fist, let alone a 
hammer. 

‘* Tt only go to show what predigice ’ll do 
with even good poouies and if that oman 
were jes’ only a Babtis’ she be a saint.” 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION, 

Wirn few exceptions, the first effects of the 
new Vitalizing tment of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadelphia, is an im- 
rovement in appetite and digestion, A change 
n the whole personal appearance soon follows, 
The skin grows clearer, the eyes brighter, the 
movements more elastic, There is a sense’ of 
lightness and comfort. The chest begins to ex- 
pand and the weight to increase. ] the de- 
pressed or aluggis functions of the body take 
on a better action, and there is a gradual return 
to a more healthy condition, If the Treatment 
is continued, and the laws of health carefully 
observed, restoration, unless the physical system 
is too far broken down, will follow in nearly 
every case, All desired information in regard 
to this remarkable Treatment will be furnished 
by Drs. Starkey & Palen. Write to them, and 
your communication will get a prompt response, 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


GRAND VIEW COTTAGE. 


F. E. ANDRESS, Proprietor, 
Wilton P.-0., Saratoga Co., N. Y., six miles 
from Saratoga. 

Frequent trains over Mt, McGregor Railroad, 

Unexcelled views and beautiful drives 


hout 
this section, Garden conveniences connec ith 
the place, Terms moderate, “Parties may address 
the proprietor at Saratoga Springs, P.O, Box 1400. 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE. N. J. 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 
Mirdenetat (iu five hones (eRe fae a ara 
Genera dials alrrectrunar Sees 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 
HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 
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STATE LINE. 
NEW YORK TO W, LIV: DUBLIN 
BELPAST AND YONDONDERRY, 

H DAY. 
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STEAM HEATING SIMPLIFIED. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our aubsecribers who feel epecially interested | 








VEGETABLE GARDENS. 





BY J. B. 





‘*Fanmens rever pay much attention to a gar- 
den” is almost a proverbial saying. ‘‘ We always 
have potatoes, of course, though not very early, 
and the men put some rows of sweet corn on 
the edge of the field, and I generally manage to 
have some late cucumbers and tomatoes for 
pickles,” was the remark of an overworked 
farmer's wife to me, as she looked over my gar- 
den. Yet that was a small plot of ground, and 
the work had been coaxed out of busy men at 
odd times. But it is a shame to confine the 
family table to an unvarying round, when our 
climate makes variety #o attainable. 

“ This is a fine country,” said au Englishman, 
lately arrived, who was already building his own 
little house and planting his bitof ground, He 
was looking at our Summer squashes, in some 
doubt whether they would be palatable. Tur- 
nips and potatoes and beans comprised his list. 

In villages, on the other hand, we are in the 
habit of saying that a garden “does not pay,” 
and we suffer for this imperfect reasoning ; for 
why should we make the delicacies of our tables 
a matter of dollars and cents, any more than we 
do our flowers, even more than they do in cities, 
where.a greater variety is generally offered? But 
every one knows that there is an aroma about 
the green things you gather for yourself that 
never gets so far as the nearest market stand. 
Therefore, let us who never * have time,” when 
the May days come, begin in January to lay 
our plans and study our catalogues to some pur- 
pose. Those enticing catalogues! The pictures 
they put into the vegetable half now are nearly 
as beautiful and quite as misleading as the older 
favorites among the flowers, which we have too 
often compared with the real article. But some 
of these names occur year after year, and are 
still merely names which we relegate to the mar- 
ket gardeners, as if amateurs were not expected 
to notice them. 

Struck by the absurdity of this idea, a lover 
of this annual literature set up a special bed one 
Summer, and now proposes to relate her experi- 
ence, in the hope that some reader of this always 
suggestive column may do likewise, to the great 
benefit of health and comfort. And in the first 
place, let me premise that a man is by no means 
indispensable to this work ; a boy is, indeed, to 
be preferred, since all you want is strength ; the 
brains you must supply yourself, I began with 
* greens” ; for who does not know the craving so 
common in early Spring for *‘ something fresh”? 

If the cowslips reach us at all, they hardly 
come up to the standard, and when one goes 
around the pastures digging dandelions, the 
result is a bitter product, requiring much work 
to make palatable, and not half so good as the 
crop alittle care the year before would have 
brought to our doors, Sol began with “ greens,” 
and this is the order into which that part of my 
garden ultimately settles, Nothing has been 
found to equal Swiss chard; it 1s continuous 
through the season, apparently independent of 
weather, easily prepared, and uniformly sweet 
and good. A bed of French sorrel affords a 
relish, and is also a pleasant addition to soups 
and stews; and this has the advantage of being 
a perennial, which the other is not. A paper of 
borecole, sown in September, will give earlier 
returns in Spring, and in this locality this is 
hardier than spinach, which is good but objec- 
tionable, on account of the labor of ‘looking 
over.” The same remark applies to corn salad- 
The globe artichoke can be grown near a fence, 
where its hight will not signify, and when well 
established can be depended on for an early 
Spring crop ; and so can the sea kale, which may 
be blanched for use before the snow has gone. 

A bed of salsify and parsnips will also make 
the housekeeper’s heart glad at this season ; but 
a special wordof recommendation must be raid 
in favor of celeriac, a vegetable so little used in 
this country that plants do not appear 
to be offered for sale. This is unfortunate ; 
but one can easily foliow in the steps of this de- 
ponent, who had a box filled with rich earth 
early in May, and set on the east side of the 
barn. A package of Bliss’s seed was then sown 
thickly in rows, and a couple of sash put over it. 
When the little plants, which look exactly like 
celery, were two inches high they were set out in 
a rich bed, about fourinches apart. By drawing 
up the earth around the plants in October, they 
can be blanched and the stalks used as celery ; 
but in this instance, the bed was left to grow at 
ite own sweet will till after the first frosts, when 
the roots were dug and stored in the cellar in 
sand, The resultis a delicious vegetable, better 
than salsify, and much easier of preparation, 
whether cooked like that or like turnips, or used 
in soups. It has a pungent flavor, which disap- 
pears with the water in which it is first boiled. 





THE BOX TREE AND SHRUB. 


BY EMILY T. BENNETT. 





BoranicaL science insists that we call this fa- 
vorite old-time border plant a “ spurgewort,” it 
being classified in the order Euphorbiaces, 
somewhat alone and solitary, because its habits 
and general appearance as a very small genus, 
are 80 unlike its cousins, the ipecac spurge, the 
castor oil bean, knot grass, and the famous ja- 
tropha, of Brazil, a national bread producer, 
which also furnishes the tapioca of commerce. 

The Romans consecrated the box to Ceres, and 
cultivated it as an ornamental shrub. Its name 
(Buxus) originated with the Greeks. It is men- 
tioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, and other early 
writers. Pliny says its wood is as hard to burn 
asiron, The hardness and heaviness of box- 
wood has long been celebrated, while the ex- 
treme fineness of its grain renders it invaluable 
for engraving and the manufacture of musical 
instruments. No wood can be more susceptible 
to the finest polish. 

In 1858 the importation of boxwood from the 
Orient to Britain amounted to 2,700 tons, valued 
at over £280,000. The finest quality for engrav- 
ing purposes is said to come from Turkey. It 
grows extensively around the Black Sea, also in 
Spain, Italy, Southern and Eastern France, 
where many ornaments are made from it. It is 
supposed to be indigenous in only one locality of 
England, Boxhill, Surrey. The box is native in 
Persia, China and Northern India. In different 
lands it varies in hight, from a low shrub to a 
tree of twenty to eighty feet, when not dwarfed 
in cultivation. It loves Syrian mountains and 
wild regions of the Himalayas and clothes the 
crags of the Pyrenees, where Bayard Taylor en- 
thusiastically notes its dark masses of evergreen 
growth, often, as he says, forming a striking 
contrast to the red color of the soil, and espe- 
cially the silver-gray hue of the rock of Mont- 
serrat, amid the crevices of which he saw the 
blossoms of the poisonous aconitum. 

Mr. Taylor happily wrote: ‘‘ Wherever one 
sees the box tree it is a reminiscence of Italy 
and Greece, of culture and art. If it was not 
the first plant that sprung up on the cooling of 
the planet, it ought to have been. Its glossy 
mounds and statuesque clumps . . . cover 
with beauty the terrible rocks of Montserrat.” 

Dr. Holmes has poetically declared that the 
odor of the box suggests eternity. To this fine 
sentiment may be added, thoughtfully, the regu- 
larity of its firm leaflets, their close outlines and 
long endurance without moisture, are symbol- 
ical of strength and a perfection such as Michael 
Angelo worshiped. 

The box and cork oak are a distinguishing 
feature of the natural flora of the Pyrenees. It 
also peculiarly beautifies some of the isles of the 
Mediterranean. A variety is called the Majorca 
box (Buxus balearica), It attains a hight of 
eighty feet in these islands, has paler leaves than 
Buxus sempervirens, the more common box, and 
is called a handsomer tree. Its wood is of a 
coarser grain, It adorns the hills of the Island 
of Majorca, 11,500 feet above the sea. 

Our poet traveler, Mr. Taylor, fails not to 
admire the box, in his ‘Balearic Days,” and 
also in his description of the crowning ever- 
green growth on the rocks of islands in the 
Russian Lake Ladoga. 

Formerly, for purposes of engraving, box- 
wood was cut lengthwise ef the log, until the 
discovery was made that greater utility is se- 
cured by slicing the wood across the grain. For 
some uses large blocks of it are steeped in water 
and then boiled and slowly dried, immersed in 
sand, to exclude all possible perforation by air. 

There is a slightly gloomy aspect of dwarf box 
edgings in landscape gardening. They seem not 
to be very popular in this country. The low 
hedge of our native ‘‘ tree of life” (arbor vite) 
does not always thrive as such, and it is mostly 
consigned to the cemeteries. 

If desired for a border low slips divided from 
clumps of box should be laid firmly in fine soil, 
as early as possible in Spring. In very dry 
weather the young border should be watered at 
evening. The shearor must avoid cutting below 
a growth of the previous year. Why may not 
the box tree be generally cultivated in the United 
States? 

Brooxuyy, L. 1. 
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A WORD ABOUT BUDDING. 








Now is the season to try your hand at bud- 
ding. The proper period in this country is 
from the first of July to the middle of Septem- 
ber. There 1s hardly a farm or village garden 
in the country which has not a fruit tree of 
some kind which might not be improved by 
“inoculation,” as the old writers called it, 
with some better variety; and budding is so 
much easier, safer and generally more con- 
venient than grafting, that there is really no 
excuse for remaining content, year after year, 
with the poorer sort when the better can be had 
with so little trouble. 

There are various ways of budding practiced 
in this country and abroad; but on the whole, 
the simplest and best method is that known as 
“American shield budding,” Get a thrifty. 





shoot that has nearly done growing, of the va- 
riety you wish to have, remoye imperfect bude, 
which will generally be found at each end of the 
shoot, and cut off the leaves, leaving a portion 
of the foot-stalk about half aninch long. Pro- 
vide yourself with a budding knife and with 
some strands of bass-matting or soft yarn. Se- 
lect a smooth part of the stock, on the north side, 
if possible, so as to avoid exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun. Make an incision, lengthwise 
of the stock or limb, an inch or an inch and a 
half long, and another cut across the top of the 
first, so as to forma “T.” Carefully cut a bud 
from the shoot, leaving a thin slice of wood and 
bark above and below the bud, corresponding 
in length to the long cut in the stock. Then, 
with the ivory end of the knife, carefully lift the 
bark on each side of the incision just enough to 
admit the bud without forcing. Slip the bud 
in, “right side up,” cut off the top of the slice 
if it projects over the cross-cut, and then with 
the bass strand or yarn tie it quite firmly above 
and below the bud, leaving only the latter ex- 
posed. 

Foreign budders generally remove the woody 
part from the under side of the bud. But this 
is an unnecessary and somewhat difficult ope- 
ration, liable to injure the bud, and exposing it, 
in our hot climate, to fatal drying. 

The after treatment consists simply in watch- 
ing to see whether the bud is growing nicely, 
and, when that appears to be the case, loosen- 
ing the bandage, or removing it altogether if 
the bud has clearly established itself in its new 
home. 

The buds to be used for this purpose are 
wood-buds, which grow singly in most trees, 
and Jess plump and round than blogssom-buds. 
It is possible, however, to bud with the latter; 
and, if any of our young friends wish to bud for 
fruit, they might try the experiment. Get a 
few fruit-buds of some superior pear or peach, 
insert them as already described, say in Septem- 
ber, on a thrifty bearing tree, and perhaps next 
season the fruit will come. When one wishes 
for an immediate result, it is well to try this 
plan. At any rate, it is an interesting experi- 
ment, and, if it fails, boys, it is no great matter. 
‘Tis better to have tried and failed”—to adapt 
the old lines to the new theme—‘“‘ than never to 
have tried at all.”"—N. Y. Hxaminer. 
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ENSILAGE IN STEUBEN COUNTY, 





Wr copy below a paper on ensilage, read by Mr. 
C. D. Brooks, of Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y., who 
stated, in conclusion, that he now keeps fifty 
cattle on his farm of 120 acres of improved land, 
where he formerly kept ten cows and a team of 
horses, 

“*T have four silos with a capacity of about two 
hundred and forty tons of ensilage. They are 
built of concrete. The first one cost about two 
dollars per ton of capacity; or the silo holding 
eighty tons cost one hundred and fifty dollars 
completed. It has a good shingle roof, is cov- 
ered with dressed lumber, battened and painted. 
The others are built in the same way, but cost a 
little less, 

“The silos open direct into the stables, the 
floors of the silos being on a level with the 
stable floor. The stable is in the basement 
under the barn; and having the silos on the 
upper side of the stable saves elevating the en- 
silage when filling the silos only about eight 
feet. 

“For the first crop of ensilage I used our com- 
mon corn, the yield being about twelve tons 
per acre. The quality of the ensilage was good. 
It cost eighty-five cents per ton to grow this 
crop, including cost of seed, putting in and all. 
To cut up the corn, draw to the silo, run through 
the cutter, pack in the silos, and cover, cost 
sixty-five cents per ton, making the total cost of 
the ensilage in the silo $1.50 per ton. Four tons 
of ensilage, with a light feed of hay each day, 
will winter a grown animal. For the last two 
years I have used the Southern Dent Sweet Corn. 
It grows from ten to twelve feet high, and has 
yielded sixteen tons of ensilage per acre. It is 
best to plant it about the last of May in order 
to give it time to mature. 

“I feed about forty pounds of ensilage and 
three quarts of wheat bran per day, in two 
feeds—morning and evening —and give a feed of 
hay at noon. 

‘*T cannot discover any bad taste about the 
milk or butter from ensilage feed. In fact, I 
get about ten cents per pound more for my but- 
ter than my neighbors get who do not feed en- 
silage. 

“T use a Dr. Bailey Ensilage Cutter, made by 
the Ames Plow Co., Boston, Mass. It will cut 
forty tons per day. There is no need of hurry 
in filling silos. Ihave been eleven days in fill- 
ing one that held eighty tons of ensilage and it 
was just as goodas thongh filled in two days. 
I use stone for weight. Put them on about 
twenty inches deep ; first putting on a layer of 
straw, then cover with plank. Usually put on 
the cover in sections and feed out the ensilage 
in sections, 

**Ensilage will keep just as well in a silo made 
of wooden walls as in the walla made of. stone. 
The ‘foundation should be made good and sub- 





stantial. In this climate wooden walls should be 
one foot apart, filled in between with saw dust. 
The inner wall should be of matched lumber. 
If the timber is strong enough to stand the press- 
ure the ensilage will keep perfectly. A silo can 
be built in this way for about one-half the cost 
of stone or concrete. 

“T expect to fill a silo this season with uncut 
clover, or cut it very long—say three inches, I 
have not ensilaged any without cutting. Corn 
will produce about four times as much per acre 
as clover, therefore is the best paying crop for 
ensilage. Have ensilaged clover and rye. Clover 
makes fine ensilage and yields six tons per acre. 
This, if cured, would not make over two tons of 
hay—a gain of fifty per cent. by cutting into en- 
silage. Have not found rye as good as clover 
as it will not give so good results in yield of 
milk, 

‘When feeding cows ensilage, as much butter 
can be made in the Winter (cows being fresh in 
the Fall) as when they are fresh in the Spring 
and fed on grass. In 18811 milked twenty cows 
and heifers—eight two-year-olds, two four-year- 
olds and ten cows. These cows and heifers 
dropped their calves in March and April, except 
two that came in in May. From these animals we 
made 1,100 pounds of butter after December 1st 
and before any of them dropped their calves. 
This butter sold for an average of a little over 
forty cents per pound. In round numbers it 
brought #445. The butter and calves sold for 
shipping averaged #86 per cow, including 
heifers. The income from the twenty cows and 
heifers after they were put in the stables Dec. 
1st more than wintered the whole stock of cat- 
tle of thirty-six head. 


80 tons of ensilage at $1.50 per ton............ $120 00 
4 tons wheat shorts at $23 per ton............ 92 00 
20 tons hay at $10 per ton..............0.e. eee 200 00 
2 tons clover hay at $8 per ton........... .... 16 00 
$428 00 

The butter brought. .......ccccsccccsees 445 00 
Leaving a balance of................... $17 00 


“After the cows are put up in the Fall and 
commence eating ensilage, their milk yield is 
increased from two to three quarts inside of ten 
days. 

‘*My barn is 110 by 30 feet; stable in base- 
ment, nine feet high, very light and warm. I 
keep the cattle in single stalls, the partitions ex- 
tending between their heads, as this keeps them 
much more quiet. The stalls are three feet and 
two inches wide in the clear. Gutter behind the 
cattle is four inches deep by fifteen inches wide, 
The Smith self-adjusting swing stanchion is used 
fer fastening. It gives freedom to the cattle, 
and they are easily kept clean. I keep Jersey 
cattle; for larger breeds the stalls should be 
wider. 

“T set the milk in deep pails in a pool. Noth- 
ing but milk and butter is allowed in the dairy 
room. It is partly in the ground, and has water 
running through it; have very little trouble to 
keep the temperature even. It is ventilated by 
a chimney starting from the floor, and in the 
Summer the temperature can be kept at sixty- 
five degrees. I make a point of testing the 
cows, and will not keep the poor ones. All 
dairymen should discard the unprofitable ones,” 


_— 


A FINE EXPERIMENT WITH 
GOOSEBERRIES, 


I nave been so busy of late, being as usual 
fully a month behind my work, that 1 could not 
find time to have a little chat with you about 
our fruit prospects in general, But in looking 
over my patch of English gooseberries the other 
day, the idea came to me to send you samples 
of fifteen or twenty of my fine collection of im- 
ported gooseberries. I have in all fifty-seven 
varieties, and I desire you to see how large and 
beautiful are the English kinds, and how differ- 
ent in shape, color, size and flavor they are from 
each other. With this letter I, therefore, send 
you by express a box containing samples of 
eighteen varieties, to wit: Wellington’s Glory, 
White Smith, Gunner, Top Marker, Brockwood, 
Golden Chain, Crown Bob, Lady Delamere, 
Bank Europe, Taylor’s Bellerophon, Shadwick’s 
Sportsman, Prince Regent, Major Hilbert, 
Merry Monarch, Broom Girl, Free From Fault, 
La Favorite and Princess Royal. 

Most of these varieties are very prolific, and 
Professor Dwinelle, of the University, who vis- 
ited my place some twelve days ago, taking note 
in this very patch of gooseberries, could tell you 
how surprised he was to find such large goose- 
berries, and with the vines bending to the 
ground under the burden of the berries, on the 
granitic, red-clayish soil of my barren hill, and 
with the hot sun over them the whole day. 

The gooseberry classification may be divided 
into four classes—red, yellow, green and white. 
They may also be classed as early, medium and 
late. Only part of the kinds I send you are 
fully ripe, principally Princess Royal, Rockwood, 
Top Marker, Sportsman, and Merry Monarch, 
which are early kinds. The others are green, 
but showing plainly their size and shape. 

I propagate the English gooseberry by layer- 
ing, and have found out that it is really the 
surest way of propagating it, though a slow 
process. It is also resorted to as the surest by 
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French nurserymen. After layers are rooted 
I set them out in nursery rows, properly la- 
beled. 

I have introduced here an entirely new kind of 
gooseberry, called the gooseberry tree. Branch- 
ing out three to four feet from the ground, and 
with not the least sucker growing from the 
roots. Iintend after awhile to grow such trees 
for market. This tree reminds me of a little 
anecdote: It wasalong time ago in Auld Eng- 
land. Three men, hailing from the three king- 
doms, were sentenced to be hung. The kind 
judge, in pronouncing the sentence, gave the 
guilty men the, choice as to what tree they 
should be hanged upon. “Judge,” said the Eng- 
lishman, ‘I will choose the elm.” ‘And I the 
oak,” begged the Scotchman. ‘Well, Pat,” 
said the Judge to the Irishman, ‘“‘on what tree 
will you prefer to be hing?” ‘And to be sure, 
yer honor, I will rather be hung on a gooseberry 
tree.” So, through his ready wit, the Irishman 
saved his neck, But, to be stire, with that goose- 
berry tree of mine, Pat would have to swing 
thie time. Fevix GInuet, 

Nevapa O1ry, Cau. 


[The display of gooseberries which we saw 
when we liftedthe cover from Mr. Gillet’s box 
was the handsomest we ever saw. There were 
the kinds named in his letter, each in a little 
compartment of its own, and representing nearly 
as many forms, sizes and colors as there were 
kinds, All were perfectly free from mildew. 
Mr. Gillet seems to have attacked the gooseberry 
problem with the breadth and thoroughness 
which characterizes all his horticultural work. 
We shall show all the varieties which keep in 
good condition at the next meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society.|—Pacifie Rural Press. 

—<jenisnalle Somalia Endmiaicias 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


Ws have just finished planting our holly- 
hocks. Being hardy there is no danger of their 
receiving any injury from frosts in April. We 
grow the named varieties only, and it is best to 
cultivate two sets of plants. Those propagated 
from eyes the previous Summer will flower earl- 
iest ; indeed, some of them have made consid- 
erable growth now, and with good cultivation 
will begin to flower in July. The latter flower- 
ing plants are produced from cuttings taken 
from the old stools in January or February. If 
removed with a heel attached, they soon form 
roots in a gentle bottom heat. Each cutting 
ought to be inserted in a three-inch pot in light, 
sandy soil, When rooted, pot them on into five- 
inch pots, and gradually inure them to the 
open air before planting them out, In certain 
positions in the flower-garden the hollyhock is 
unequaled, Its stately spikes of flowers, tower- 
iug to a hight of from eight to ten feet or 
more, have a striking effect in front of shrub- 
beries where the Portugal laurels rise a few feet 
higher than the hollyhocks; the dark green 
leaves contrast well with the paler leaves of the 
hollyhocks and the bright and vivid colors of the 
flowers. They may be planted in groups, con- 
sisting of from six to a score of plants together, 
allowing at least three feet between each plant. 
They do well in the centers of large beds, or as a 


background to wide herbaceous borders, The 
hollyhock has a place that cannot be filled by 
any other plant, and yetit is not popular at 
present—not so popular as the sunflower, for 
instance. Even people possessed of good taste 
are beginning to see beauties in the sunflower. 
Well, everything in its place; the time for the 
hollyhock will come round again. It is a gross- 
feeding plant, and requires a goodly supply of 
rich, stimulating manure, and a deep, well- 
cultivated soil. During hot, dry weather in Sum- 
mer the leaves should be well cringe daily, 
and the roots should receive a goo supply of 
water twice a week, and be mulched with short 
manure. Seedlings from the best varieties will 
produce flowers about as good as the parents, 
and the plants are usually much stronger than 
those raised in other ways.—London Garden, 


FORCED RECORDS. 


Tue Jersey cow, Princess 2d, is said to have 
produced 27 pounds 10 ozs. butter in seven days, 
her daily allowance of food being as follows : 











Cut clover hay, 35 pounds cost................ 35 
Steamed bran, 48 pounds cost..............-.+.- 48 
Carrots and beets, 35 pounds cost.............. 50 
Oat meal, 12 pounds COBt..........-.-.eeeeeeee 12 
Corn meal, 6 pounds Cost. .........--eeeeeeeves 09 
GEE, S OT Gv ccscccccccesccosccseves 12 
GONE BOE Gi da orien bob tocc kee coc ecactemeeses $164 
GI ods ccacckeccsiciencoanecsse ll 48 
Yield 27 pounds 10 oz. butter at 25 cents...... 6 91 
mepenes. 

RE WP Wt ceseseseesctescsoccees $4 57 


These are the figures as given by the owner, 
excepting the price of butter, which I have put 
in at about the average price paid in this locality 
for that product. 

The practical dairyman will find in the fore- 
going statement food for reflection, and the 
first thought that will be likely to strike the 
reader is the idea that forced yields are not 
profitable. There isa point in the feeding of 
milch cows beyond which it is not profitable 
to go. We have been favored in the present 
case with the amount of food consumed, but it 
is seldom that such information is given. We 
hear of cows whose owners claim for them 10,- 
000 to 20,000 pounds of milk a year and eighteen 
to twenty-five pounds of butter a week without 
Sorcing; but we seldom get any account of the 
food which was required to produce such as- 
tonishing bet oa “Milk and butter in extraor- 

inary quantities require more than a 
ing amount of food to produce cae 





the performance blication of forced 
yields?” — Ohio jn 


<> 


NITRATE OF SODA. 


Tire London circtilars give the European con- 
sumption of this article for the year ending 
July ist, at 467,000 tons, an inctease of 20 per 
cent, over the previous year. At a meeting of 
the German Chémical Manure-Makers’ Associa- 





that 200,000 tons wotild be tsed in Europe for 
the ptirposes of beet-toot growing this year. 
The present low ee of sugar all over the world 
is due mainly to this fact. It is estimated that 
in Germany alone about two-thirds of a million 
acres are fertilized with this salt for beets. 

It is gratifying to learn that ou® farmers are 
waking up to the importance of these facts, and 
are asking fot methods of use. One wide-awake 
farmer writes that he is ahead of his neighbors 
two weeks on the same planting. Another cor- 
respondent writes: ‘I used nitrate on my wheat 
this Summer, and it tells itsown story. I would 
not advise its use in the Fall, but use some good 
manure or fine, ground bones with the wheat 
when sown, and use the nitrate in the Spring. 
Sow broadcast 60 or 100 pounds per acre, the last 
working of other crops, and work it into the 
rows, or it can be used two or three times dur- 
ing cultivation and worked into the land. On 
grass, sow after a rain, or while the grass is 


= R 

All our correspondents agree that the time to 
use nitrate is immediately after a rain in warm 
weather.— Country Gentleman, 


- AGRICULTURAL, 


CIDER 


PRESSES, GRATERS, ELEVATORS 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 00,, 
SYRACUSE, NY. 


THE PNEUMATIC 
FRUIT DRIERS, 


Retain the natural fruit and vege- 
table flavor. 

The most rapid evaporation, with 
least fuel. 

Madein ALL SIZES, for farm or 
factory use. 


We also manufacture the best 
Evaporators for making 


APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or any 
fo substance. 

_ Send for Descriptive Circulars and 
Testimonials, 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We waut reliable Agents in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts. Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO. 
31 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





















HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings 


, Milustrated Catalogue containizg Plans of Poultry 
Houses, avd Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 
nels, Garden Beats, Sommer Houses, &c., together 
with valuable information about keeping Poultry, 
Pigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it profitable, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


Add BROCKNE 





WwW AN’ YE D etic. reliable men to 
sell Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 

Shrubs, , etc. Salary and expenses paid. 

Full instructions v 

soon learn the business, Ad " ; 

BRIGHTON, N. Y., one mile east ef Rochester, N. Y 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There isno Paint manufact equal to it. It 
smooth, giossy, durable, and economical. An . 
N. B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
ese — — peve 7aaDe ane is S come package and 
ereby get the GENUINE RUBB: ‘A 
Vactorlen at 150, 152, 164 Washington St. 
New York, ant Cleveland. Ch ago 
and St.Louis. 


uestion arises Wot good is being done by» 


ress g & EVANS 
M’f’rs and Importers, 422 West St., N.Y. ity. | 


tion, held at Weitbaden, May 29th, it was stated _ 


Poult 
ag ing l 
Fish 
Ponds. 
Aviaries. parr 


Fencing, | 


Yearly Sales 
50,000 TONS. 


We again off this d 
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we - Fires, 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
Getleral Selling Agents, 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

159 Front Street. 
reed he + 9 a 
gar" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


To Actual Settlers 
open only between the ist 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec., 1884. 
The lands in- 
cluded in this offer are 
the most productive and, consid- WYP Yeraaiy 
oring locality, the cheapest of a LOTS OF NOT 
unoccupied lands LESS THAN 


160 AcrRES 
NOR MORE 
THAN 320 
ACRES. 
THE TERMS 
C Ber’ 
THAN CAN 
OBTAINEC 
FROMTHE 







&e 
the, , 
"formation regardine 
J.B. PO 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 
St, Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R'y, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Write to 
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UCKEYE 


Punohed. Rail Fence 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Taz Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘THe 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 
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THE 'NDEPENDENT 


ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION," by Ritchie, Size 
of Bheet, 26%36..... eccavasce eeoesees 

The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B, Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON, Sizé, 16890. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
Size, 16x¥0.......... 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x®.............. 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x0.,........ ..... 1 00 


All of the aboye are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
SU POE. TWINS, 5. wines ontdicscciastcdiae 0% 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN." Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages....... 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed med to 


THE INDEPENDEN a 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
5% Numbers (postage free).,................ 
aoe ad (9 mos.) (postage free. 


60 


nt teeeceeeeeee 





26 af (6 mos,) “ ¢ 
17 ” (4mos,) “ it 
13 * (8 mos,), % €5.., 
4 ” (1 month), Paes 
2 is (2 weeks), nite aedbul 
1 Number (1 week), S 


One subscription two years 


One subscription with one New subscriber, in 
one remittance........... 


One subscription with two new subscribers, 
one remittance , 


One subscription three years I! 180 
One subscription with three yew subscribers, 

in one remittance. ..................64......... 8 60 
One subscription four years... PE it, ils: 8 60 
One subscription with four xzw subscribers, in 

ONO FOMRIAMOE, 244. 000000 eres geoccescceccrcoseie 10 00 
One subscription five years,...........66666060..., 000 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED From SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR PosTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fe 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, ond Ses 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 

Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil! 
—— the balance of a year's subscription, 

ubscriptions will be stopped al the if 
Tor which payment is made. ee 
Sample Copies Free upen Application, 

tw” Make all remittances payable to t. 

INDEPENDENT. hea ches 

§®~ Remittances should be made in Mone: 

y Orde 

Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReGisterep LeTrer. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an kbsolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
—— ewister ietters whenever requested to do so 
o names entered on the subscri 

the money in advance, oe 


SUBSCRIBERS are partion 
the expiration of their au naa Stpete 
fiveo on the ow address Ja’ om the ry 





© paper, renew two or previo > 
; it) 
to a ex! ion, 80 that no loss of numbers may 


of the 

















.. No. 188 Fleet 
to. Teocive wut otiee's 


THE (NDEPENDENT, 


1884, 


OTHER first-class publications and peri 
jodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 
We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
——- -_ 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advorteomente, 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


99% Pure. 


Send for some, 





Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
t to any one who cannot get it of t 








x two-cent stamps, to are sent to 
ter & Gamble, Gincinnatt Ween th this paper, 





Co tare 
a INFANTS & INVALID 





4 onl rfect substitate for Mother's Milk. 
| Ne moat nouriahing d diet for invalids and yo 
ing mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commend 

hysicians, Py ~ everywhere. Send for ox Boo 
The © Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Maas. 


BENEDIGT'S TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


SPEC STALTY. 


Importers’ & Manufacturers’ 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY, AND 
SILVER WARE. 


Having enlarged our store and made extensive im- 
provements, we are the better enabled to display our 
Wont and choice « 

a side Elevated trains stop at Courtlandt Street, 
eee TY pened Building. Ten minutes from 
ow 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time. 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street 
E ST. {BL. ISHED 1821. 


Shaw, Applin &Co 


Manufecturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 





Established 1780. ff 


a Ti 


REPRESENTED BY 





(flows York, aici Bad hem 9 m tet 17th } 9 
Hingt 4 ton 8 
“re Lo ator on * 
5) Herenden Peanen ce On Bank k St, 
it. Wm. Ay Bere Fort t. W. 
Hayward & Huchingon, Ninth St 
: nUW, Montages's Gov Marker be 
M 8, gilives & Farnbam, Third St, Gouth. 
ogers 4 
evans betas, ea” 
Mitwankee, i Mathew Bros. “furniture Co,, East Water 





STU DEBAKER & Searls on a er at thas 


Palace Repository, 23 State Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 





wagons 7 Cast or Stree. 
66 aX 


Grogs oe al Ras ton oh 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
THE POPULAR oF 


STUDEBAKE 


the world. 
te Bt. 











oe yo te eG 


abe 


cans, four sizes, 85c. up. 





FSTERBROOK °"5éks <a> 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 383, 


161.—For sale by all Stationers. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. % John St., New York. 






Exc 


CHURCH ‘FURNACES, 


Of our large variety of heaters our 


NEW DOME WROUGHT IRON FURNACES 


are best adapted for heating public buildings yh 

heavy cast iron fire pote and plate iron radia' 

they BA’ 2 | oe volume of pet air; ie; will work 

simple Pe  eaally managed, ti your ti code 
tous. We axe 4 0 8 apectalty | ty of this 


class of work, and offer ep 
mitte 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 


INVALID ROLLING CHairR. 


A Priciom Bost t 







FOLDING CHAIR 00.4 wth) (tw HAVEN, com 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


aceay ae emer 
Re cee Indaln hte 


RINTING 





Bg from 
7 cents to 
| ma oe Carce. 
Book of t cuts, JOSEPH WATSON 
&.. 10 eema” 19 19 Murray 8t, N. ¥. 


CHAMPION SPRING. 
Richest in Minerals of all the Saratogas. 


THE BEST CATHARTIC, 
auihee r spring at 





sii orders to the 8 or fer’ 
Water depots, Baltimore, Fi, ae oe and 
Philadelphia. 





Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS, 75 Union St. Boston. 


AGREAT MUSICAL MARVEL 
SONG ait 








PERFECTION 


In ROASTING and BAKING is only attained by using 


SHARTER 


STOVES 


And RANGES 


ELSICR MANUFACTURING CO., 


LOUIS MO. 


Real & Di 


Manufacturers of Fine 


ELECTROPLATED WARE, 


Formerly of 686 Broadway, 
have REMOVED to 


37 Union Square, 
__NEW YORK. | 


Yea Perego 


PaTENTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Pao BOs Biirts to Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designe in 


PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 

MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 

FANCY SHIRTINGS 

just received from Lon 

don and Paris. 

A Special Pattern 

Cut for Each Cus- 








at oe uaay DC duplicated by mail at any time. 
erfect Fit Goarantesd. Write for Kules for 
and 130 0 Frito 

Row. nd Ne Street, wEW YORK. 


a Nassau 
ri 0 cent Saas for thirty-two page Illustrated 
Ls La 





SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 


89 MAIDEN LANE, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 


rts stendy as an 
Our Ca ony Os 7; y 


WeGUARANTER She" her 

ho Cy tion, c. eee 
motio’ 

easy ana satisfactory. 


ALL STYLES @ 


or 













LADIES’ 
VILLAGE CARTS, 
with our Berated, = method of 
Simtnntacture aft Birlae at LIGHT CARRIAGES. 
Complete lustrated Catalogue wailed free on ap 


a THE seston BUCGKBOARD COmPART, 
NEW HAVEN, conn” ™ © 








W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK. 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 

strength, and w ore 

the o ordinary hinds, apd cannot be sold in competition 

= Ls. ‘multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
powders. Sold only in cans 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of [mitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 

















PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
NO. 1 SUIT. 





Catalogues sent. 








A STANDARD 
SPOOL 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 
Fourth of July. 


— 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 





Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country. 





We manufacture the Best Goops only, 


and at the lowest market prices. 


THustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli-e 
cation, 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO. 
9 AND 11 PARK PLACE 
New York. 

BELLS. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Pavorsbty known to the public since 


and other bells: 4is6 Obimes aud Peals 


Menecly & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
pias 


RY Co. 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
ure those 

oe Se ieee ra 


& Co., Md. 

































“Tux Inperexpert” Puess, 21 any 23 Rosx Stuxer 

















